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Apri 1. We arrived in Petra March 30, about 1 P.M. 
From that time I have been constantly employed during the 
day in examining the ruins of this most wonderful city, but 
have refrained from attempting any description of them till 
I should be able to form in my own mind something like a 
plan or outline of the place, and to effect some arrangement 
of its most interesting objects. I have examined every- 
thing in the valley, and ascended the mountains in different 
directions to obtain a general notion of the locality; and I 
have effected all, perhaps, that I shall be able to do in this 
way, though I still despair of much success in description. 
Having no special reason, however, for farther postpone- 
ment, and being confined to my tent by rain, I will write 
down some of the impressions and observations which be- 
long to the rather unshapely subject. 

On leaving our last encampment, which proved to be about 
six hours from Petra, we immediately entered a narrow de- 
file in the mountains, and for near two hours our winding 
path lay among wild and picturesque masses of gray and 
red granite, greenstone, and yellow sandstone. These are 
the mountains which we saw the previous day rising be- 
tween us and the lofty summits of Mount Hor. The deep 
ravines are adorned with a rich shrubbery of oleanders, 
tamarisks, ratim, and the other common shrubs of these re- 
gions, which become large and more plentiful as the ele- 
vation increases. Grass, also, is more plentiful. Our gen- 
eral direction was northward, but the zigzag path led us 
successively towards every point of the compass. 
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As we approached nearer to Mount Hor, granite and its 
kindred formations disappear, and are succeeded by sand- 
stone, mostly of a beautiful red colour. We passed close 
to the base of an immense pile on our right, which exhibit- 
ed a peculiarity of formation which I have not before ob- 
served. ‘The base of the mountain, to the height of one 
hundred or two hundred feet, consists of perpendicular 
strata, shooting up in much such forms as the granite 
mountains of Sinai and other parts of Arabia Petreea. Above 
these the strata are horizontal, and very regular quite to the 
summit, which has a perpendicular height of more than one 
thousand feet. From this singular mountain, proceeding in 
a westerly direction, we ascended a high ridge scantily 
covered with shrubs and grass, and singularly unlike the 
bare, precipitous elevations which surround it in all direc- 
tions. We descended the opposite side, and were at the 
foot of Mount Hor, whose two lofty summits, the higher 
and more northerly one surmounted by a white circular 
edifice, called by the Bedouins the Tomb of Aaron, towered 
high above us as we passed along its eastern base. The 
ascent, for a considerable distance up the side of the mount- 
ain, is not very steep; and we saw many ruined terraces, 
the evidences and remains of a flourishing agriculture, 
which, in the prosperous days of Edom and Petra, clothed 
many of these now steril mountains with fertility and beau- 
ty. The region before us was crowded with red, perpen- 
dicular masses of rock, regularly stratified, very lofty, and 
broken into fragments of mountains rather than forming a 
regular chain. In their bosom is Petra, the object of our 
toilsome journey from Sinai. The ruined city lies in a 
narrow valley, surrounded by lofty and, for the most part, 
perfectly precipitous mountains. Those which form its 
southern limit are not so steep as to be impassable ; and it 
was over these, or, rather, through them, along an abrupt 
and difficult ravine, that we wound our laborious way into 
this scene of magnificent desolation. The ancient and 
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more interesting entrance is on the eastern side, through 
the deep, narrow gorge of Wady Syke. It is not easy to 
determine the precise limits of the ancient city, though the 
precipitous mountains by which the site is encompassed 
mark with perfect distinctness the boundaries beyond which 
it never could have extended. These natural barriers, I 
am inclined to think, after a good deal of examination, con- 
stituted the real limits of the city ; and they give an extent 
of more than a mile in length, nearly from north to south, 
by a variable breadth of about half a mile. Several spurs 
from the surrounding mountains encroach upon this area; 
but, with inconsiderable exceptions, the whole is fit for 
building sites. The sides of the valley are walled up by 
perpendicular rocks, from four hundred to six or seven 
hundred feet high. The northern and southern barriers 
are neither so lofty nor steep, and they both admit of the 
passage of camels. A great many small recesses, or side 
valleys, open into the principal one, thus enlarging as well 
as varying almost infinitely the outline. With only one or 
two exceptions, however, they have no outlet, but come to 
a speedy and abrupt termination among the overhanging 
cliffs, as precipitous as the natural bulwark that bounds the 
principal valley. Including these irregularities, the whole 
circumference of Petra may be four miles or more. The 
length of this irregular outline, though it gives no idea of 
the extent of the area within its embrace, is perhaps the 
best measure of the extent of the excavations. A small 
stream, or, rather, mountain-torrent, enters the valley from 
the east through the Wady Syke, and, after a course of less 
than half a mile, passes out nearly opposite to the point of 
entrance on the western side. This petty brook, which is 
often dignified with the name of river, flows with a scanty 
stream within the gorge of Wady Syke, but is quite dry 
after entering the valley. Two smaller streams, now dry, 
flow, in the season of rains, from the gorges of the northern 
mountain, and join this principal torrent after courses near- 
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ly at right angles with it. The bottom of this river, as, for 
distinction, it may be called, was paved for the better pres- 
ervation of its water from waste and filth, and its sides were 
faced with a wall of hewn stone. Considerable remains 
of the walls and pavement, and some large flagstones be- 
longing to a paved way that ran along the side of the river, 
remain, as do the foundations of several bridges which span- 
ned its channel. 

The chief public edifices occupied the banks of the river 
and the high ground farther south, as their ruins sufficiently 
show. One sumptuous edifice remains standing, though in 
an imperfect and dilapidated state. It is on the south side 
of the river, near the western side of the valley, and seems 
to have been a palace, rather than a temple. It is called 
Pharaoh’s house, and is thirty-four paces square. The 
walls are nearly entire, and, on the eastern side, are still 
surmounted by a handsome cornice. The front, which 
looks toward the north, was ornamented with a row of col- 
umns, four of which are standing. An open piazza, back 
of the colonnade, extended the whole length of the building. 
In the rear of this piazza are three apartments, the principal 
of which is entered under a noble arch, | should think 
thirty-five or forty feet in height. It is an imposing ruin, 
though not of the purest style of architecture, and is the 
more striking as the only edifice now standing in Petra. 

A little east of this, and in a range with some of the most 
beautiful excavations in the mountain on the east side of the 
valley, are the remains of what appears to have been a tri- 
umphal arch. Under it were three passages, and a number 
of pedestals of columns, as well as other fragments, would 
lead to the belief that a magnificent colonnade was con- 
nected with it. 

A few rods south are extensive ruins, which probably be- 
longed to a temple. The ground is covered with fragments 
of columns five feet in diameter. Twelve of these, whose 
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pedestals still remain in their places, adorned either side of 
this stately edifice. There were also four columns in front 
and six in the rear of the temple. They are prostrate on 
the ground, and I counted thirty-seven massive frusta of 
which one of them was composed. 

Still farther south are other piles of ruins—columns and 
hewn stones—parts, no doubt, of important public buildings. 
I counted not less than fourteen similar heaps of ruins, 
having columns and fragments of columns intermingled 
with blocks of stone, in this part of the site of ancient Pe- 
tra. They indicate the great wealth and magnificence of 
this ancient capital, as well as its unparalleled calamities. 

These sumptuous edifices occupied what may be called 
the central parts of Petra. A large surface on the north 
side of the river is covered with substructions, which proba- 
bly belonged to private habitations. An extensive region 
still farther north retains no vestiges of the buildings which 
once covered it. ‘The same appearances are observable in 
Thebes, Athens, and Rome. Public wealth was lavished 
on palaces and temples, while the houses of the common 
people were slightly and meanly built, of such materials as 
a few years, or, at most, a few centuries, were sufficient to 
dissolve. Thebes, Athens, and Rome are the only ancient 
cities I have seen which contain as many piles of ruins 
that evidently belonged to public edifices, as are to be 
found in Petra, independent of the displays of taste and mag- 
nificence which constitute its peculiar character. The ruin 
here is more complete, perhaps, than anywhere else in the 
world, but enough remains to demonstrate the height of 
wealth and grandeur to which this city attained, as well as the 
completeness of its overthrow. Nothing is left standing but 

. the ruinous palace which I have described, the skeleton of 
the triumphal arch, and a part of a singular-looking column, 
which has lost its capital and several of its upper frusta, 
Everything else is fallen, and lies in confused heaps, or scat- 
tered in solitary fragments upon the ground. The mountain 
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torrents which, at times, sweep over the lower parts of the 
ancient site, have undermined many foundations, and carried 
away many a chiseled stone, and worn many a finished speci- 
men of sculpture into unshapely masses. The soft texture 
of the rock seconds the destructive agencies of the elements. 
Even the accumulations of rubbish which mark the site of 
all other decayed cities have mostly disappeared ; and the 
extent which was covered with human habitations can only 
be determined by the broken pottery scattered over the sur- 
face or mingled with the sand—the universal, and, it would 
seem, imperishable memorial of populous cities that exist 
no longer. These vestiges, the extent of which I have 
taken a good deal of pains to trace, cover an area one third 
as large as that of Cairo, excluding its large gardens from 
the estimate, and certainly very sufficient to contain the 
whole population of Athens in its prosperous days. 

I have spoken more fully upon the architectural remains 
of Petra, and the existing evidence that its rocky surface 
was once covered with human dwellings, because, in the 
accounts which I have read, little regard is bestowed upon 
this subject, the attention of the writer, as well as the read- 
er, being carried away and absorbed by the excavations 
which, having more successfully resisted the ravages of 
time, constitute at present the great and peculiar attraction. 
These excavations, whether formed for temples, tombs, or 
the dwellings of living men, surprise the visiter by their in- 
eredible number and extent. They not only occupy the front 
of the entire mountain by which the valley is encompassed, 
but the numerous ravines and recesses which radiate ou 
all sides from this enclosed area. They exist, too, in great 
numbers in the precipitous rocks which shoot out from the 
principal mountains into the southern, and still more into 
the northern part of the site, and they are seen along all 
the approaches to the place, which, in the days of its pros- 
perity, were, perhaps, the suburbs of the overpeopled valley. 
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Were these excavations, instead of following all the sinu- 
osities of the mountain and its numerous gorges, ranged in 
regular order like the houses of a well-built city, I am 
persuaded they would form a street not less than five or six 
miles in length. They are often seen rising one above an- 
other in the face of the cliff, and convenient steps, now 
much worn, cut in the rock, lead in all directions through the 
fissures, and along the sides of the mountains, to the vari- 
ous tombs that occupy these lofty positions. Some of them 
are not less, I think, than from two hundred to three or four 
hundred feet above the level of the valley. Conspicuous 
situations, visible from below, were generally chosen ; but 
sometimes the opposite taste prevailed, and the most seclu- 
ded cliffs, fronting towards some dark ravine, and quite hid- 
den from the gaze of the multitude, were preferred. The 
flights of steps, all cut in the solid rock, are almost innu- 
merable, and they ascend to great heights, as well as in all 
directions. Sometimes the connexion with the city is in- 
terrupted, and one sees in a gorge, or upon the face of the 
cliff, fifty or one hundred feet above him, a long series of 
steps rising from the edge of an inaccessible precipice. 
The action of winter torrents and other agencies have worn 
the easy ascent into a channel for the waters, and inter- 
rupted the communication. 

The situations of these excavations are not more various 
than their forms and dimensions. Mere niches are some- 
times cut in the face of the rock, of little depth and of vari- 
ous sizes and forms, of which it is difficult to conjecture 
the object, unless they had some connexion with votive 
offerings and religious rites. By far the largest number of 
excavations were manifestly designed as places for the in- 
terment of the dead; and they exhibit a variety in form and 
size, of interior arrangement and external decorations, 
adapted to the different fortunes of their occupants, and 
conformable to the prevailing taste of the times in which 
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they were made. ‘There are many tombs consisting of a 
single chamber, ten, fifteen, or twenty feet square by ten or 
twelve in height, containing a recess in the wall large 
enough to receive one or a few deposites; sometimes on a 
level with the floor, at others one or two feet above it, and 
not unfrequently near the ceiling, at the height of eight or 
ten feet. Occasionally oblong pits or graves are sunk in 
the recesses, or in the floor of the principal apartment. 
Some of these are of considerable depth; but they are 
mostly choked with stones and rubbish, so that it is impos- 
sible to ascertain it. In these plebeian tombs there is com- 
monly a door of small dimensions, and an absence of all 
architectural decorations. In some of larger dimensions 
there are several recesses occupying two or three sides of 
the apartment. ‘These seem to have been formed for family 
tombs. 

Besides these unadorned habitations of the humble dead 
there is a vast number of excavations enriched with various 
architectural ornaments. To these unique and sumptuous 
monuments of the taste of one of the most ancient races of 
men with whom history has made us acquainted, Petra is 
indebted for its great and peculiar attractions. ‘This orna- 
mental architecture is wholly confined to the front, while the 
interior is perfectly plain, and destitute of all decoration. 
Pass the threshold, and nothing is seen but perpendicular 
walls, bearing the marks of the chisel, without mouldings, 
columns, or any species of ornament. But the exterior of 
these primitive and even rude apartments exhibit some of 
the most beautiful and imposing results of ancient taste and 
skill which have remained to our times. The front of the 
mountain is wrought into fagades of splendid temples, rival- 
ling, in their aspect and symmetry, the most celebrated 
monuments of Grecian art. Columns of various orders, 
graceful pediments, broad, rich entablatures, and sometimes 
statuary, all hewn out of the solid rock, and still forming part 
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of the native mass, transform the base of the mountain into 
a vast, splendid pile of architecture, while the overhanging 
cliffs, towering above in shapes as rugged and wild as any 
on which the eye ever rested, form the most striking and 
curious of contrasts. In most instances it is impossible to 
assign these beautiful fagades to any particular style of 
architecture. Many of the columns resemble those of the 
Corinthian order ; but they devia.e so far, both in their forms 
and ornaments, from this elegant model, that it would be im- 
possible to rank them in the class. A few are Doric, which 
are precisely those that have suffered most from the ravages 
vf time, and are probably very ancient. 

But nothing contributes so much to the almost magical 
effect of some of these monuments as the rich and various 
colours of the rock out of which, or, more properly, in which 
they are formed. The mountains which encompass the 
vale of Petra are of sandstone, of which red is the predom- 
inating hue. Their surface is a good deal burned and faded 
by the elements, and is of a dull brick colour. ‘These re- 
marks are sufficiently descriptive of Mount Hor ; and most of 
the sandstone formations in this vicinity, as well as a number 
of the excavations of Petra, exhibit nothing remarkable in 
their colouring which does not belong to the same species 
of rock throughout a considerable region of Arabia Petraa. 
Many of them, however, are adorned with such a profusion 
of the most lovely and brilliant colours as, I believe, it is 
quite impossible to describe. Red, purple, yellow, azure 
or sky-blue, black, and white, are seen in the same mass dis- 
tinctly in successive layers, or blended so as to form every 
shade and hue of which they are capable—as brilliant and 
as soft as they ever appear in flowers or in the plumage of 
birds, or in the sky when illuminated by the most glorious 
sunset. The red perpetually shades into pale, or deep rose 
or flesh colour. The purple is sometimes very dark, and 
again approaches the hue of the lilach or violet. The white, 
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which is often as pure as snow, is occasionally just dashed 
with blue or red. The blue is usually the pale azure of the 
clear sky or of the ocean, but sometimes has the deep and 
peculiar shade of the clouds in summer when agitated by a 
tempest. Yellow is an epithet often applied to sand and 
sandstone. The yellow of the rocks of Petra is as bright 
as that of saffron. It is more easy to imagine than describe 
the effect of tall, graceful columns, exhibiting these exquis- 
ite colours in their succession of regular horizontal strata. 
They are displayed to still greater advantage in the walls 
and ceilings of some of the excavations where there is a 
slight dip in the strata. This gives, in the perpendicular 
sides of the excavation, greater breadth and freedom to the 
exhibition of colours, while in the ceiling, the plane of which 
makes a very acute angle with that of the strata, the effect 
is indescribably beautiful. The colours here have full play 
and expansion, and they exhibit all the freedom of outline 
and harmonious blending of tints observable in a sunset 
scene. The ceiling of a large excavation just at the en- 
trance of Wady Syke, and nearly opposite to the amphi- 
theatre, affords an example of the magnificent effect which 
I so vainly attempt to describe. In the northern half of the - 
ceiling a brilliant deep red is the predominant hue, intermin- 
gled, however, with deep blue, azure, white, and purple. 
No painter ever transferred to his canvass with half so 
much nature and effect, the bright and gorgeous scene 
painted on the western clouds by a brilliant sunset in sum- 
mer. On the northern or front part of the ceiling these 
hues are deeply shaded with black, and no one, I am sure, 
can look upon it without being strongly reminded of a gath- 
ering tempest, and almost imagining that he listens to the 
voices of coming winds and thunder. I shall probably fall 
under the suspicion of extravagance and exaggeration in 
what I have written upon this subject, and I would plead 
guilty to a charge of imprudence in attempting to portray by 
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words scenes which the painter alone could exhibit with 
any approach to the reality. I am told that Mr. Roberts, 
an eminent English artist, has made the attempt, and that 
the public may very soon look for the fruit of his labours. 
I shall be eager to see with what success his skilful hand 
has exhibited on canvass what I must yet consider the in- 
imitable beauties of at least one of the monuments of Petra. 

I have been not a little mortified at ascertaining the im- 
possibility of obtaining and transporting specimens of the 
beautiful Petra stone. It happens that the strata which are 
of the softest and most elegant colours are precisely those 
which possess the most frail and delicate texture. The yel- 
low, rose-colour, azure, and white strata are disintegrated by 
the falling rain, and it is extremely difficult to disengage 
them from the rock, either separately or in a mass of vari- 
ous colours, without resolving them into their constituent 
particles; and I deem it quite impracticable to transport 
them on camels without some method of preserving them 
not now at my command. 

I have said that we arrived in Petra on the 30th day of 
March. We pitched our tents on a level area, the largest, 
probably, in the ancient city, and elevated fifteen or twenty 
feet above the southern embankment of the river. It is situ. 
ated m the angle of a perpendicular rock nearly twenty feet 
in height, which has been faced by art, so as to form, as far 
as it extends, two sides of a square. The easter side is 
completed by a massive wall in good preservation. The 
southern and western sides were also enclosed by some 
barrier, of which a mound of rubbish and a part of the 
foundation stones still mark the direction and extent. This 
great central area was certainly a place of public resort, 
probably the Forum of Petra. Several bridges, or, perhaps, 
one broad bridge, of which the substantial foundations still 
remain, gave access thither from the opposite side of the 
river ; and two staircases still exist, in ruins, by which the 
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multitude ascended to this theatre of business or pleasure. 
Several pedestals, and an immense prostrate column, mark 
the unquestionable position of a colonnade, the magnificent 
entrance to the forum, fronting towards the north,. and 
standing immediately above the bridge, from which it is 
separated by a broad, paved thoroughfare, that extended from 
the great eastern entrance of Petra westward, through the 
most central and splendid portion of the city, to the palace 
of Pharaoh. West of this forum, and about half way to the 
palace which I have described as the only remaining edi- 
fice of Petra, is another level of about the same dimensions, 
~ bounded op the south bya nearly semicircular bulwark of 
solid rock, excavated by art. To this are joined the walls 
that form the eastern and western sides of this area, the 
extremities of which are united by a low, thick mass of 
masonry, forming the chord. This, too, was unquestionably 
‘a place of public meetings for amusements or business, 
though the structure is in too ruinous a condition to allow us 
determine with certainty to what particular object it was to 
devoted. On the summit of that part of the rock which 
forms the east side of this area are considerable remains 
of a cistern. The cement with which it was lined is still 
solid, and uninjured by time. The two public places which 
Thave just described fronted, as did the other principal edi- 
fices, the great thoroughfare along the bank of the river. 
This must have been a magnificent street. 

I shall proceed to give a brief description of a few of the 
excavations, and of the objects connected with them, which 
engaged my attention during our stay in Petra. My tent was 
no sooner arranged than I sallied out alone. I prefer, when 
not pressed for time, to be left to my own guidance in such 
a place as Petra.. Ascending the steep hill which rises im- 
mediately east of our camp, or, as 1 have ventured to con- 
jecture, of the ancient forum, I proceeded to the base of the 
mountain which bounds the valley on that. side, and prose- 
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cuted the examination from a’ point immediately above the 
theatre, and along the sides of the mountain and its gorges, 
quite to the northern limit of the ancient town. I paced 
the length and breadth of some of the principal excavations, 
and as fair specimens of the extent of the larger class of them, 
I here give their dimensions. The first large excavation 
which I entered has its front wall quite destroyed by time or 
human agency. Many other tombs have suffered similar di- 
lapidations. ‘The length of this alcove is seven paces, and the 
height I conjectured to be twenty feet. There are several 
niches in this part of the cliff, of various dimensions, and 
many small excavations, having the door, windows, and en- 
tire front much mutilated. A broad flight of steps, a good 
deal worn by raims, leads hence to a more elevated stage of 
the mountain, which contains several large excavations 
One is eleven paces in length and ten wide, by a height of 
perhaps twenty feet: At an elevation of ten or twelve feet is _ 
a large window for the admission of light. Near by are 
two or three excavations, of smaller dimensions, with re- 
cesses in their sides, which seem to have been formed for 
the reception of sarcophagi. They are not unlike a row of 
stalls in a stable, and are seven or eight feet in length by a 
height nearly equal to that of the principal chamber. “Those 
who believe these excavations to have been the habitations 
of the living rather than the dead, must take these recesses 
for dormitories, for which, indeed, they are not ill contrived. 
One of these tombs contains nine such recesses. — Its front, 
which rises fifty or sixty feet up the face of the mountain, 
is adored with pilasters, a pediment, and entablature, cut 
out of the rock. This tomb is not less than two hundred 
feet above the valley below. Another long flight of steps 
leads hence to a loftier, region of the mountain, occupied, 
like the lower parts, with dilapidated tombs. 

Vegetation becomes more flourishing as we ascend, ea 
a variety of flowering shrubs, which strike their hardy root: 
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_ into the eléfis of the bare eT partially conceal their sav 

age features, and give a cheerful aspect to these ancient 
dwelling-places of the dead. Even the highest summits are. 
adomed with shrubs and stunted trees, which, seen from 
below, appear to shoot out of the solid rock. Channels are 
here cut in the face of the mountain to collect and guide inte 
reservoirs the water which fell upon the still loftier heights 

It seems to have been used, at least in part, to irrigate gar- 
dens, which were cultivated wherever the smallest. level 
spot could be found on the mountain, and partly conducted 
down to the city for domestic purposes. 

Urging my ascending way by several narrow and steer 
tlights of steps, and through ravines choked with shrubs 
and brushwood, I passed a small and shallow reservoir, 
made for collecting the small rills which were conducted 
hither by natural and some by artificial channels. My at- 
tention was here attracted by a venerable cedar, the largest I 
have yet seen in Arabia, and the dark green foliage of 
several large trees which it partially concealed from my 
view, I was surprised to find that these noble trees grow in 
the bottom of an ancient reservoir, thirty-two paces in length 
by eight wide, and nearly twenty feet in depth. This in- 
teresting monument of the ancient civilization of Petra is 
excavated out of the solid rock, one end of it only being 
formed of a massive wall, consisting of twenty-eight courses 
of hewn stone, still in good preservation. A flight of stone 
steps leads down to the bottom of the reservoir, which are 
also entire. It is lined with a cement formed of lime and 
gravel. The bottom is carpeted with the richest vegetation 
I have seen in Arabia; and the venerable trees, each from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, almost exclude the 
rays of the sun by their thick, dark foliage. For anything I 
was able to discover, this reservoir is in perfect preservation 
and now fit for use. 

A few steps from the reservoir, and on the same summit, 
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is a curious excavation, unlike any other in-Petray at may 
have been a temple, but is without front or roof. It is ten 
paces long by seven wide, and has twelve niches of various 
dimensions in the interior wall. Immediately above these 
niches, a deep groove cut in the rock, a foot or more in 
width, runs all around the room. Still higher is a second 
row of smaller niches. : . 

From this interesting height I descended with some dif- 
ficulty into a gorge which terminates a little farther east, 
and at the distance of perhaps fifty rods in the opposite di- 
rection opens into the ancient city. A narrow and very 
steep flight of steps, much worn by the rains, afforded the 
only means of descent, which I effected partly by the. ‘steps 
and partly by sliding, but with a-good deal of Cea as 
well as some peril. - 

Turning to the right and futons a ae paces, I 
reached another interesting monument—a temple, or, per- 
haps, a tomb. ‘T'wo Doric columns, hewn in the mount- 
ain rock, stand several feet in front of the entrance of a 
room eight paces long by six wide. Back of this is an- 
other chamber of nearly equal dimensions. Here are no 
recesses for sarcophagi. This excavation is made in a 
projection of the rock, on the north side of the gorge, which 
is here a good deal contracted in width, and descends rap- 
idly towards Wady Mousa, or the main valley of Petra. A 
broad flight of steps renders this descent easy. South of 
the stairs is a wall 12 or 15 feet in height, extending quite 
to the opposite side of the gorge. It has the appearance 
of great age, though still solid and perfect. The blocks of 
sandstone, of which it is composed, have been rounded by 
the action of water ; and they afford a beautiful and curious 
specimen of various and splendid colouring. They were. 
evidently selected and carefully arranged with reference to 


their colour, to beautify the appipach to the public edifices 
in this neighbourhood. 
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~ At a short distance below this terrace, and on the north 
side of the gorge, is a highly interesting excavation, whick 
differs from all others in Petra in being the only one which 
has any interior decorations: the exterior is wholly desti- 
tute of ornament. A deep groove, twenty inches wide, of 
which I am unable to conjecture the design, runs across the 
entire front, at a height of not more than six or seven feet. 
It crosses the door, which is broken away on one side, and 
exhibits no mark of-elegance or finish. Possibly the orna- 
ments which formerly belonged to this facade have perish- 
ed in the lapse of years ; but I incline to the opinion that 
it never possessed any. The interior consists of a single 
room, forty feet square, and high in proportion. The south- 
ern or front wall, like its exterior face, is perfectly plain, 
but the three other sides of the room are adorned in a chaste 
and beautiful style. ‘Twelve fluted half columns support 
the ceiling, four upon a side, and a double column of the 
same style stands in the included angles. Beautiful niches, 
confined, like the columns, to three sides of the room, oc- 
cupy the intercolumniations ; and there is a large recess, 
not unlike a side chapel in Catholic churches, in the centre 
of the northern side. _ A little to the left of this, and in the 
same side of the room, is a second and smaller recess, which 
has the appearance of being the commencement of a pasgage 
or staircase leading down to other apartments. It is filled 
with stones. Immediately above each of the niches is a 
horizontal groove or incision in the rock, in length equal- 
ling the width of the niche, and apparently formed to re- 
ceive ornaments, which have now disappeared. Some frag- 
ments of whitish stone remain in two of them, but so marred 
as to afford no clew to their original form or intention. A 
rich cornice, discoloured by smoke, but in good preserva- 
tion, runs around the room a little below the ceiling. ‘The 
flutings of the columns are unusually narrow ; but, though 
a good deal abraded, they are quite distinct, and exceeding: 
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ly elegant. The whole room, but more especially the col- 
umns, exhibit the colours of the stone to great advantage. 
Red, or, more nearly, a deep salmon colour, is the predomi- 
nant hue. The floor is filled with loose stones. This room is 
a retreat for the Bedouins, who build fires against the walls ; 
and it is also used, like all of the larger and more splendid 
excavations, as'a fold for flocks. I do not pretend to decide 
upon the original design of this fine apartment. The Be- 
douins call it a temple. It was, perhaps, a tomb, and-is 
certainly a very curious and interesting monument. There 
are no other fluted columns in Petra, with the exception of 
one or two fragments which lie near the river ; and no other 
excavation is ornamented within. 

On the opposite side of the ravine is another large exca- 
vation, whose front is wrought into the form of a temple, 
while the interior arrangement is not ill adapted to this des- 
tination. The principal room is sixteen paces long by four- 
teen wide, and another, east of this, is nearly as large. It 
is perfectly dark, and the bats made a loud response to the 
sound of a stone which I threw against the wall. The front 
of this excavation is ornamented with four large pilasters, hav- 
ing windows between them, which are closed with masonry. 
There are, besides, two open windows to the right and left, 
which admit some light into the larger room. “The remains 
of three statues occupy niches between the pilasters. There 
are also four niches in the interior apartment, which are a 
little elevated above the floor, and have arched tops. 

This ravine exhibits many proofs of having been a place 
of public concourse. The steps cut in the rock are unu- 
sually broad and convenient. A second massive wall of 
hewn stone, in imperfect preservation, crosses the ravine a 
few rods below the one I have already described, both de- 
signed to prevent injury from the torrents which in the rainy 
season, pour dewn from the overhanging mountains; and 
sanals are cut in the rock to conduct the water into the city, 
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l observed something like a rostrum, with steps to mount it, 
and furnished with seats, on the north side of the gorge. 
The noble reservoir, and a number of monuments on this 
- ravine, seem to have been overlooked by travellers. Petra, 
however, is commonly seen hastily, and the visiter is an- 
noyed by the savage people around him, who, with a policy 
specially short-sighted, make access to the rare objects which 
are, unfortunately, under their guardianship, as difficult as 
possible. 
My reason for dwelling at some length on this particular 
locality will be obvious. I shall pass with brevity over 
other parts of the ruins. My second morning was spent in 
examining the excavations at the northern extremity of the 
valley, and. along the base of the lofty ridge which over. 
looks and bounds it on the east from thence to the Syke. 
These are commanding situations, and every cliff offer- 
ing proper facilities is hollowed into tombs similar, in their 
dimensions, form, and ornaments, to those already described. 
Several beautiful facades look from this northern barrier di- 
rectly down upon the area of the ancient city, of which one 
of the best views is obtained from the lofty summits that 
rise above them. A number more are situated upon the 
opposite side of the rock, in secluded glens. 
Passing from the northern to the eastern side of the val- 

ley, nothing striking or worthy of special attention appears 
until we approach the Syke, and what was formerly the 
most thronged and fashionable part of the city. One monu- 
ment of public utility, however, extends along the entire 
side of the mountain, and cannot fail to attract the admira- 
tion of the observer. A channel is cut into the face of the 
rock, at the height of from fifty to one hundred feet, follow- 
ing all its irregularities and sinuosities, which collected the 
water that descended from the elevations above, and con- 
ducted it into the heart of the city for domestic and other 
uses: Nothing is calculated to give a more favourable im- 
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pression of the high degree of civilization to which Petra 
had attained than the great attention which was bestowed 
on such objects. ; ts 
There is a Latin inscription over the entrance of a tomb, - 
a little north of the Syke. It is, however, partially obliter- 
ated, and I found my eyes unequal to the effort of decipher- 
ing it. ‘The tomb itself is a very beautiful one, with an 
ornamented facade, and is very rich in natural colouring. 
Passing by many others in this part of the mountain 
which I] examined with much interest, we arrive at the 
mouth of the Syke, where a magnificent facade arrests the 
attention. It has been called the Corinthian tomb, and is 
certainly one of the most striking objects in Petra. It is 
elevated upon a broad platform ten feet high, formed, like 
the tombs, of the native rock. The front, which is fifty 
paces in length, is ornamented with twelve massive col- 
umns on the lower story, surmounted by eight of smaller 
dimensions, but equal elegance above. There are four en- 
trances, all richly ornamented, the two middle ones with 
triangular pediments, the others with circular. Above the 
higher range of columns, as well as between that and the 
lower columns, is a profusion of architectural decorations. 
Some are peculiar, as far as my observations have gone, to 
the architecture of Petra. Above the broad entablature, and 
forming the base of the pediment, is a row of ornaments not 
_ unlike Corinthian capitals, running quite across the facade. 
This splendid front looks directly over the centre of the city 
towards the palace of Pharaoh. ‘The whole height of the 
fagade may be eighty or ninety feet. The interior of this 
tomb is plain and even rough. It consists of four rooms, all 
on the front, two of which are connected with each other. 
The largest chamber has two large recesses, one on each 
side as you enter, and another has several niches, or more 
shallow recesses, elevated a little above the pavement. The 
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interior possesses no interest except as it may furnish means 
for determining the object of the excavation. 

_ Adjoining the Corinthian tomb is another splendid facade, 
‘rising, like that, to a great height, and forming two stories, 
richly adorned with columns, entablature, pediment, &c. 

The upper story is composed of three beautiful porches or 
‘miniature temples, each pair of columns, with their capitals 
and a chaste and well-preserved entablature, forming the 
front of one. The porches are separated by recesses or 
deep niches, which were probably occupied by statuary 
This is a style of which I do not remember to have seen 
any examples except in Petra. The effect is very striking, 
and, so far as I may confide in my own judgment, which I 
confess that I habitually distrust in such subjects, this pe- 
culiarity might be advantageously adopted by modern archi- 
tects. The two facades which I have just noticed are cer- 
tainly the finest in Petra. Their position, too, is very fa- 
vourable. The cliff out of which they ure formed, and 
which towers high above them, is itself a magnificent ob- 
ject, and it appears, at the first glance of the eye along its 
ample bosom, to be an immense and gorgeously decorated 
palace. It fronts the house of Pharaoh on the south bank 
of the river, and was conspicuously visible from the forum, 
and the great thoroughfare, which must have been the chief 
and thronged resort of the citizens. 

A little farther up the Wady Syke, and also on its south- 
em side, is the tomb which I have referred to as containing 
the best exemplification of the various and exquisite colours 
of the stone of which the mountains about Petra are com- 
posed. As a specimen of architecture it is less remark- 
able, though very worthy of attention. Its base is elevated 
not less than one hundred feet above the level of the val- 
ley. Five ancient arches of solid masonry occupy the 
slope in front and the summits of the higher course, for 
they rise above each other, two standing upon three, are 
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upon a level with a platform excavated from the mount- 
ain, on which the edifice stands. These arches are nearly 
buried under an immense pile of hewn stone, the ruins of 
other arches ; and behind them are several chambers cut out 
of the mountain, immediately under the grand tomb above. 
It is not easy to conjecture the design of this front con- 
struction. It may have been a palace in connexion with 
the chambers in the rear, or it may have had some con- 
nexion with the objects, religious or other, of the tomb or 
temple above. You step from this great mass of ruins, to 
clamber up which is a work of no little difficulty, upon a 
broad platform, twenty-one paces long by eighteen wide, 
which is flanked by two galleries, twelve feet deep, run- 
ning back to the front of the main apartment. The gallery 
upon the left hand is supported by five columns; that on 
the right by an equal number, of which only one, and that 
much worn away by the elements, remains standing. The 
front of the tomb is adorned with four magnificent pilasters. 
There is a window over the door, and others of small’ size, 
and at a great elevation, between the columns, which are 
perhaps forty feet in height, while the lavish ornaments 
above, now much injured, occupy the unusual breadth of 
perhaps twenty feet more. The highest point of the facade 
supports a beautiful urn, inaccessible from below, and se- 
cured from all approach above by the overhanging cliff, 
The interior, which is without any ornament but the exquis- 
ite colouring I have already tried to describe, is in a bet- 
ter state of preservation than any other excavation which I 
examined, still bearing the marks of the chisel in every. 
part. It is twenty-one paces square, having six recesses 
of various sizes in the wall. It was probably a tomb. An- 
other large chamber, at a little distance from this, has eigh- 
teen, graves of various sizes sunk in the floor. 
The theatre is on the opposite side of Wady Syke. It - 
is in good preservation and nearly all of the seats, which 
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are cut into the solid rock, still remain almost entire. It 
1s nearly in. the form of a semicircle, fronting the valley, 
and overhung in the rear by the lofty cliffs, from which it 
was excavated with immense labour. It has thirty-three 
rows of seats. The highest and longest is one hundred 
and fifty-seven paces in length ; the lowest or shortest seat, 
fifty-seven paces. ‘The chord of the last, measured between 
the extremes of the semicircle, is forty-seven paces in 
length. .There are remains of a row of columns which 
extended along the front, parallel with the street. High in 
the overhanging rock, immediately behind the theatre, are 
several excavations, which have been thought to be gal- 
leries where persons of distinction sat to listen to the per- 
formances. ‘They were ill adapted to such a purpose, and 
were, more probably, tombs made before the theatre was 
constructed. This vast area was open to the heavens, like 
the theatres of Athens, and the audience looked full upon 
the tombs which occupy the 1e opposite cliff. It was a strange 
taste which chose this gloomy spot, surrounded and over- 
looked by the dark habitations of death, as the arena of 
amusement and idle merriment. 

-Wady Syke, which was the ancient entrance to Petra, 
becomes, at the distance of less than a quarter of a mile 
above its termination, in the eastern side of the town, a nar- 
row pass, varying in width from twelve to perhaps thirty 
feet, and bounded on both sides by perpendicular or over- 
hanging: cliffs, that have an elevation of from seventy or 
eighty to three hundred feet. Its course is sinuous, much 
encumbered with fragments of rock, and choked with a rank 
growth of oleanders, and a variety of shrubs and creeping 
plants, under the dark canopy of which, the river, really no 
more than a babbling. brook, struggles along, now on this 
side, now on that, as the stones that form its bed may al- 
low. A walk along this ancient highway of commerce and 
travel is attended with difficulty ; but some care and some 
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activity in stepping, and sometimes leaping from one rock 
to another, will save the traveller from wet feet, the only 
danger to which he is exposed. Even at midday, the hour 
when I threaded this profound chasm, the sun was often 
concealed by the height of the cliffs. At an earlier or later 
hour the bottom of the gorge has, im many pei we 
Switeee of light. ~~ 
The Treasury of Pharaoh, the most chaste and silo 
of the splendid monuments of Petra, is situated in this gorge, 
in the bosom of the mountain, at a point where the receding 
cliffs form a deep, dark glen of only a few rods in diameter. 
A broad incision was made in the face of the mountain, ten 
or twelve feet in depth, apparently for the purpose of reach- 
ing the more solid parts of the rock. This preparatory ex- 
cavation left an immense projecting mass, which overhangs 
the edifice, and protects it against the rains. To this cir- 
cumstance we are probably indebted for the good preserva- 
tion and perfect freshness of this exquisite piece of archi- 
tecture Six columns of no distinct order, but most resem= 
bling the Corinthian, supported and adorned the front. One 
has disappeared, and five remain in their places. A graceful 
pediment is ornamented with some good sculpture. Another 
row of six beautiful columns rises above the first, forming 
a second and peculiarly elegant stage of this incomparable 
fagade. Each pair of columns supports the pediment and 
other rich ornaments of a porch or miniature temple, in the 
style I have already described in speaking of the Corinthian 
tomb. ‘The middle one, which is exquisitely beautiful, re- 
sembles in form the Lantern of Demosthenes at Athens. 
It is separated from the other two by deep niches, which 
seem to have contained statues. Two statues which oceu- 
pied niches in the lower part of the facade are still seen, in 
a mutilated condition. The pinnacle of the temple, per- 
haps one hundred feet in height, is surmounted by a beauti- 
ful urn. The principal apartment of the interior, whichis 
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perfectly plain, is fifteen paces in length by fourteen in 
width, and has small, narrow recesses in three of its sides. 
‘There are two other lateral chambers, nearly as large, on 
the right and left of the vestibule. 

Just to the right of the temple, a sort of ladder is formed 
from the base to the summit of the perpendicular cliff. It 
consists of small holes cut in the face of the rock, just suf- 
ficient to receive the hand or foot; and this seems to have 
been the only means by which the workmen ascended and 
descended. It is enough to make one’s head turn to look 
at it. Stairs of the same kind were employed in scaling 
the immense heights in the quarries of Jebel Silsily. 

» The view of this temple which is obtained in approach- 
ing Petra from the east is much admired, and some of our 
party made a long and toilsome detour-through the passes 
of the mountains in order to obtain their first glimpses of 
this celebrated structure from that most favourable point. I 
was too much pressed for time to accompany them, but did 
what I could to remedy the faults of an approach from the 
wrong direction by turning around frequently as I prosecuted 
my walk towards the sources of the stream, and looking back 
upon the temple. The gorge immediately contracts to its 
“previous dimensions upon leaving the little area in front of the 
edifice ; and the high, projecting rocks allow only a small 
part of the fagade to be seen from any one point. It is dis- 
sected, if I may use the expression, into several distinct 
views. From one position a single column only may be 
visible. Another turn discloses half the front; then the 
whole lower story is hidden, as is also the upper part of the 
cliff, while the exquisitely beautiful porches, which form 
the second stage, are seen in a strong and clear light. 
Another change veils all above and below but the graceful 
urn upon the pinnacle, which seems to be suspended in the 
air. Thus the view is repeatedly and beautifully diversified 
in a manner as peculiar as interesting, until we finally lose 
Vou. I.—1) . 
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sight of the edifice. In this, 1 presume, consists the prin- 
cipal advantage of an approach from the east, and I can 
readily imagine that these partial glimpses and almost 
magical changes are much more striking to persons who 
have not yet seen the entire front. 

The Bedouins call this beautiful monument the Treasury. 
of Pharaoh, as the palace in the interior of the city is de- 
nominated Pharaoh’s House or Castle. Here, they believe, 
the wealth of a rich potentate of that name was deposited, 
and is still concealed. ‘The graceful urn which forms the 
pinnacle of the fagade is now thought to contain the pre- 
cious treasure which they have searched for in vain in all 
the accessible parts of the temple. ‘This is secured from 
all approach by its great elevation, and by the overhanging 
rocks that rise above it, and its surface is marked by the 
musketry with which they vainly try to shatter the aérial 
casket, and bring down a shower of gold and diamonds. 

_ Nothing is so wonderful in this beautiful monument as its 

freshness and its perfect integrity, which appears in the 
sharpest angles, and most frail and delicate ornaments. It 
is less indebted to the various and exquisite colours that 
characterize the Petra stone than some other monuments ; 
still the eye dwells with admiration and delight upon its 
roseate tints, which contrast beautifully with the sombre 
hue of the adjoining parts of the cliff. 

Wady Syke seems to have been paved irsmgiiodel its 
whole extent, and adapted, so far as its contracted di- 
mensions permitted, to the objects of a great thoroughfare 
Remains of the pavement appear in several places, though, 
for the greater part of the way, it has either been swept 
away by the torrent or buried under heaps of stones and 
sand. ‘There is a channel cut in the southern wall of the 
gorge, at an elevation of about two feet from the bed of the 
stream, sufficiently large to convey its waters to the city in 
ordinary seasons ; and I presume that it was only in times ot 
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freshets that an article which was here collected and preserv- 
ed with so much labour and care, was allowed to flow in its 
natural channel, where it not only impeded travel, but must 
have been spoiled for domestic and many other purposes. 

The remains of a conduit, made of earthen pipes, appear 
high in the cliff, on the north side of the ravine, which, 
however, must have been supplied with water from some 
more elevated source. 4 

I was disappointed in the ancient Triumphal Arch which 
spans Wady Syke towards its eastern termination. It 
is certainly a highly picturesque, and even noble object, 
but, like some other things in Petra, has been vastly over- 
done in the descriptions of travellers. Instead of being 
two or three hundred feet high, as commonly represented, 
it certainly does not exceed eighty feet in height; and, 
even at this elevation, it is too diminutive an object to make 
an effective impression. ‘This, too, it is said, must be seen 
from the opposite direction in order to perceive its full gran- 
deur ; and I looked back upon it from several positions, but 
without perceiving the peculiar advantage of this approach. 
I had been led to believe the ascent to the top of this part 
of the cliff difficult, if not impossible, but found it sufficiently 
easy. Passing up a small ravine or break in the cliff on 
the north side of the Syke, and a little east of the arch, I 
discovered some ancient steps cut in the rock, which were 
masked by a thicket of shrubs and bushes. They are much 
worn by use and the elements; but the foot, firmly and 
fearlessly planted upon this granulated sandstone, seldom 
slips; and I.soon found myself upon the summit, looking 
down upon the bridge upon which I had gazed from below 
with so much interest. This venerable arch, which is bro- 
ken away on the eastern side, seems to have been con- 
structed solely for ornament, as there never could have been 
either road or aqueduct in this place. Its two ends rest 
upon foundations cut in the face of the rock. None, surely, 
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could be more solid or immovable, and no work of man 
‘seems more likely to endure to excite the admiration of all 
future generations. seninaa 
The marks of human industry and art appear in these 
high regions of the mountain, where their utility and object 
are certainly not very apparent. A few rods west of the 
arch are marks of the chisel, employed in facing the rock, 
and in forming immense niches, which appear adapted to 
no conceivable purpose. ‘There is one large quadrangle, 
sixteen paces square, cut out of the rock, which rises to a 
great height above. Some appearances indicate that small 
gardens were cultivated among the high summits of the 
mountain ; and here, perhaps, the considerable level areas 
which are found among the rugged, wild rocks were once 
covered with a fruitful soil, long since swept away by the 
rains. Here, as at several other great elevations, I saw re- 
mains of gutters, cut into the rock for the purpose of collect- 
ing rain-water, it may be to irrigate these aérial gardens. — 
At the distance of a little more than one mile east from 
Petra, Wady Syke expands into a green vale of considera- 
ble width. The perpendicular cliffs assume the form and 
aspect of more gentle and irregular -declivities, no longer 
quite bare, but adored here and there with grass and 
shrubs. Just at the termination of the ravine, and on its 
southern side, a tomb is seen at the height of perhaps one 
hundred feet, the front ornamented with pilasters, pedi- 
ment, &c., and the whole surmounted by four truncated 
obelisks standing in a row, and still adhering to the mount- 
ain rock. The interior consists of a spacious chamber, 
with a large recess.in the rear and smaller ones on each 
side, and graves sunk in all of them. Nearer the base of 
the mountain and immediately below this tomb is a second, 
which may have had some connexion with it. It has a 
gallery in front, supported by six columns and flanked by 
chambers. Above are the usual ornaments—entablature, 
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' pediment, &c. The interior or principal room has a divan, 
or sort of bench, on three sides, and near the ceiling in the 
rear are two recesses, large enough to contain sarcophagi. 
Was that their design? or was this lower excavation, with 
its stone couches or divans, devoted to some use of religion 
or conviviality connected with sepulchral rites in honour 
of those to whom the tomb above was consecrated ? 

- At a short distance from these excavations, on the oppo- 
site side of the ravine, are three tombs, of a style quite dif- 
ferent from any other in Petra. Immense masses of rock, 
rising to the height of perhaps thirty feet, are isolated from 
the mountain, squared, and their sides chiselled into pilas- 
ters, friezes, pediments, and other architectural decorations. 
Excavations in the interior contained the sarcophagi. 

At the distance of another furlong or more, still in an 
eastern direction, is an excavation with a court in front, 
which is flanked by small galleries, supported each by two 
Doric colurans. Here another peculiarity occurs. On 
either side of the entrance into this court is a huge statue, 
a good deal defaced, of a couchant sphinx- or lion, I could 
not determine which. I saw no other instance of this truly 
Egyptian style in Petra. 

I prosecuted my walk in this direction near a mile far- 
ther, to get a view of a Bedouin village, the only one | have 
seen composed of stone cottages instead of tents. The 
widening valley soon becomes clothed with grass. An 
almost impassable thicket of luxuriant oleanders borders 
and conceals the bright sinuous rivulet. A herd of more 
than fifty small but well-conditioned cattle grazed upon the 
lower ground, and several considerable flocks of sheep and 
goats upon the slopes of the mountains gave evidence of 
greater fertility and pastoral wealth than I had before seen 
in Arabia Petreea. We also saw a number of small patches 
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of wheat, which seemed to thrive well wherever a little soil 
could be found to give it root. It flourished with peculiar 
luxuriance in a small garden, enclosed by an ancient wall 
of massive hewn stones. This was probably a reservoir, 
or the remains, perhaps, of some more important structure... 
~ In returning to Petra our guide led us through another 
deep and wild ravine, which enters the northen extremity 
of the town. It increased the length of our rather fatiguing 
excursion, but had the advantage of affording new and in- 
teresting views of this peculiar mountain scenery. The 
way is narrow and precipitous, and practicable only for foot 
passengers. The appearance of the mountains north of us, 
as seen from that part of the valley, is a little peculiar. 
They shoot up into a great number of lofty, distinct peaks, 
whose summits have become rounded by the agency of the 
elements. ‘I'he whole looks like a Cyclopean city of 
domes, and the rock is of gray sandstone, which gives them. 
a hoary and venerable aspect. In some parts of this route, 
immense masses of rock, which have fallen from the higher 
regions of the mountains, stand reclining against each other 
or the sides of the ravine, forming covered ways, under 
which we passed. With the exception of a few jnconsid- 
erable excavations, or, more properly, niches in the face of 
the mountain, we discovered no mark of art or industry be- 
sides an aqueduct excavated in the face of the cliff on our 
right, and extending the whole length of this wild valley. 
It is carried over a deep chasm which occurs in the rock 
on an ancient arch, still in good preservation, and form- 
ing, when seen from the ravine, a most picturesque and 
striking object. I clambered up the rocks to examine this 
fine specimen of art more minutely. .The covered chan- 
nel for the conveyance of the water is a part of the way 
entire, and the lining of cement still adheres to its sides. 
This aqueduct begins near the eastern extremity of the 
Syke, and, after running north for perhaps a mile, and col- 
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lecting the water which falls upon this part of the mountain, 
tums to the west and joins the one already described, 
extending from the northern extremity of Petra along the 
eastern mountain, and discharging its water near the centre 
of the city. Such economic arrangements are calculated — 
to give us very favourable ideas of the wealth and advanced 
civilization of the race of men who occupied this wonderful 
city. _ 
Early the next morning (April 1) I ascended the mount-" 
ain on the opposite or western side of the valley, to visit 
the temple of El Deir, a splendid monument of the arts, in- 
visible from every part of the city, and quite hidden from 
human gaze. The ascent begins just north of the river 
and at a short distance from the House of Pharaoh. The 
mountain is steep and the way rough, though the greatest 
labour and skill were employed in forming steps and cut- 
ting through projecting points of the rock. It must have 
been a much frequented place of devotion, though naturally 
so little accessible, to justify the expense of forming such 
an approach. ‘The staircase is very broad and much worn 
by the rains. The temple, which fronts in a direction op- 
posite to the town, stands among the highest, wildest crags 
of the mountain. A beautiful green area of two acres or more 
spreads out before it, formed chiefly or wholly by excavation. 
The edifice is approached through a cut in the rock thirty- 
six paces in depth, apparently made in order to arrive at 
the more solid parts of the mass, and to obtain a perpendic- 
ular of sufficient elevation, The length of the front is forty- 
eight paces. The temple consists of two stories, the lower 
one adorned with eight immense columns, hewn out of the 
mountain, as is the whole temple. Two very high niches, 
next the extreme columns, contained statues, now gone. 
The upper story is also supported by eight columns, not at 
uniform distances, but each pair forming a beautiful porch 
or small temple, like those of the Treasury of Pharaoh in 
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Wady Syke. Unlike that facade, which is of smaller di- 
mensions, a single column rises on each corner of the tem- 


ple, producing a very good effect. In each of these min- 
iature temples, which have their appropriate and beautiful 


- ornaments, is a niche, that probably contained a statue. 


They are isolated from the rock, as well as separate from 
each other. On the summit stands a beautiful urn. 
The interior of the temple, which is an unadorned quad- 
rangle, is s thirteen paces long by twelve wide, and twenty- 
five or thirty feet high. In the centre of the rear wall is a 


large and deep niche, or, more properly, a chapel, arched 
at the top, and reached by four steps. The whole edifice - 


is raised four or five feet above the broad esplanade in front. 
El Deir is in excellent preservation, and has a very fresh 
appearance. It is now used as a sheepfold. If we may 
judge from the magnitude and sumptuousness of this tem- 


ple, as well as from the vast amount of labour employed in 


forming a broad and commodious approach from the cyt os 


was, notwithstanding the distance and great difficulties of 
its position, much resorted to for the performance of religious 
rites. Perhaps the toilsome ascent increased the number 
and zeal of the worshippers, as is often the case in Catholic 
churches and in pilgrimages to holy places. 


There are several large tombs in the sides of the lofty 
“rocks which surround El Deir—much, no doubt, to reward 


the toil of exploring them fully. . In ascending the mount- 


ain, however, I was caught in a hard rain, which continued. 


during my stay, and, with some abatement, until my return 
to the camp. A dark, threatening cloud rested on the 
heights, which quite concealed the world below, and render- 
ed it both uninteresting and impossible to employ, in the ex- 
amination of several objects in this neighbourhood, the hours 
which L had purposed to devote to them. The descent to 
the foot of the mountain, which was made as rapidly as 


possible, took just thirty minutes. Forty-five were employ- 
ed in ascending. 
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Such is a brief and imperfect view of the objevts of prin- 
cipal interest in the ancient fallen capital of Idumea. [ 
cannot donbt that much remains to be discovered by future 
travellers. The ravines of the western barrier especially, 
and among the higher regions of the mountains, should be 
more minutely examined. Excavations in the central parts 
of the town would probably lead to interesting discoveries , 
and, connected as Petra is so very intimately with some of 
the most interesting subjects in theology as well as history, 
I know of no antiquarian field which more deserves to be 
fully explored. We were allowed to prosecute our investi- 
gations for three days without any molestation; and it is 
perhaps improbable that any serious obstacles will hereafter 
be thrown in the way of visiters. ‘The interest is becoming 
a tangible one in the eyes of the people, and I am persua- 
ded that a liberal gratuity will generally secure their acqui- 
escence and good offices.* 

These are, indeed, the most savage of the Bedouins I have 
yet seen, quarrelsome, rude, brutish even beyond their com- 
patriots. They charged high prices for articles of food: for 
lambs, twenty to thirty piasters; for eggs, three piasters the 
dozen, &c. ; but I heard of no theft during our stay, though 
a camel, loaded with the baggage of a servant of the party, 


_* Dr, Robinson bestows a gentle censure on our party for paying so large 
asum as seventy (not seventy-five) piasters per nead for the privilege of 
visiting Petra. (Researches, vol. ii., p. 548, note.) We made the best bar 
gain we were able with the old Sheik of Wady Mousa; nor can the price 
be considered very exorbitant when compared with what is often paid for 
seeing curiosities in England and some other countries. Petra belongs to 
the Bedouins as truly as the Tower in London or Holyrood House does to 
the British government, and they have about as good a right to fix the 
terms of admission. It is better for travellers who have made a ten days’ 
journey into the Desert to visit Petra, to pay three or four dollars for the 
opportunity of examining everything at their leisure, than to incur the risk, 
or, rather, the certainty, of being driven away as soon as their arrival be- 
comes known to the people; and Iam unable to perceive how such a course 
is likely to “ increase the difficulties of subsequent travellers” beyond the 
payment of a similar gratuity. - ’ : 
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which ran away after we had left the camp, was’ ee 

dered. geek. . 

Our connexion with these people, though seas to no 
important results, was certainly very annoying. They 

spent the day, and many of them the nights, about our 

camp, varying in number, at different times, from twenty or 

thirty to perhaps one hundred. They were noisy and rude,. 
very savage in their aspect and mien, and filthy in their 

dress. All were armed with matchlocks, short swords, and 

commonly long knives, each in its kind of the werst de- 
scription. They had angry and boisterous controversies 

with the old sheik, who had received our tribute at Acaba, 

and whom they accused of defrauding his people of their. 
share, and an endless succession of petty contests about their 

respective claims to the honours and emoluments of acting as 

our guides and guardians. I much doubt if Wady Mousa had 
witnessed three consecutive days of such uproar and confu- 
sion for many ages previous to our coming. The people 

were constantly disposed to thrust themselves into our tents, 
though a little positiveness was generally sufficient to dis-— 
lodge them, and to deter them from persisting in a practice 


which we had such good reasons for discouraging. They . 


claimed the privilege of acting as guides and. guards to us 
wherever we were inclined to go, and expected, and gener- 
ully succeeded in extorting, rather exorbitant fees for these 
services. I tried at first to elude their company ; but, as 
two or three were sure to follow me, and demand buck- 
sheesh for services not performed, I found it advisable 
to take one under pay, giving notice, at the same ahs that 
I should not pay for more. 

The morning after my arrival I succeeded in reaching 
the north extreme of the valley before my absence was dis- 
covered, but I soon perceived a most villanous, robber-look- 
img man approaching me, armed with a long knife and 
matchlock. As I was quite out of sight of the camp, I Te- 
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comnoitered the savage with some attention. He soon at- 
tempted to make his benevolent objects known, though I did 
not at first understand him, nor feel very sure of his inten- 
tions and character, as he came from a direction opposite to 
that of our camp. In order to aid me in comprehending 
the import of his communication, which I afterward learned 
was to inform me that I was in imminent danger without a 
guide, he-drew his knife, and went through all the forms of 
cutting his own throat, and then raised his crazy old gun to 
his face, pointing it directly at me, to signify that 1 was as 
likely to be shot as butchered. I made him comprehend, 
as well as I could, that I had no fears, and should break the 
head of any Arab who might render such an act expedient. 
He continued to accompany me, a measure to which, as I 
could not possibly prevent it, I at last consented, presuming 
that he was a Wady Mousa Bedouin. I took care for some 
time to keep him in advance, and always in my eye. 
[had hardly become reconciled to such company before 
a second man made his appearance, with similar objects 
and claims. I insisted on his leaving me with so much 
earnestness, that he at last stopped, but stood for some min- 
utes as if doubtful whether to go away or stay by me. 1 
made him understand that I should give him no bucksheesh, 
though he followed me all day ; and the other man, fearing 
that his own pay might be diminished, aided me so effec- 
tually that the warrior at length left us. A little before 
sunset of the same day, I had walked from the camp to ex- 
“amine the theatre, not far distant, in the mouth of Wady 
Syke; and, having paid my guide for the day, and dismiss- 
ed him, was alone. Soon I perceived the discarded appli- 
cant for my patronage in the morning coming towards me, 
accompanied. by two other armed Arabs. He at first urged 
me to go with them farther into the gorge, which I of course 
declined. He then demanded bucksheesh for having guard- 


ed me through the northern part of the valley in the morn- 
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ing. I told. him he had not served me, and I would give 
him nothing. He spoke to his companions, and then, turn- 
ing again to me, repeated his demand with much violence 
of language and jesture, all three at the same time advan- 
cing towards me with a threatening aspect. I had not so 
much as a stick for defence ; ; but I answered. sternly and 
- loudly, at the same time walking quickly towards them, 
and raising my hand with an air from which they might 
infer that my bosom was full of deadly weapons. These . 
fellows take it for. granted that all Franks are well armed, se 
and they reverence nothing so much as percussion locks, 
which, indeed, are dangerous antagonists to their crazy 
matchlocks. They retreated i a at this” eset 
and left me to my occupation. : sens : 
‘Wady Mousa, compared with the ities portions of At 
Petrea which I have seen, is a verdant spot. A good deal. 
of grass appears in the ravines, and a plentiful ¢ growth of 
shrubs and large bushes beautify the valleys and ‘spring up. 
on the highest summits of the mountains, often, as it seems, 
to the beholders below, out of the very brow of the rock. a 
I was often reminded of the prediction of the prophet, 
Isaiah, xxxiv.—by the multitude and noise of the wild fowl, 
“each answering to its mate.” Our party shot two or three 
large eagles, and many partridges, the cormorants, it is said, 
of the Old ‘Testament. a4 is Poe GR 
Of this wonderful city, whose mini ana magnificent. 
ruins may be justly regarded as one of the wonders of the 
world, the origin and early history are unknown. This 
may safely be taken as evidence of its high antiquity. It 
was a large city when, three centuries anterior to the Chris- 
tian era, Antigonus, one of the fortunate generals who rose 
to supreme power upon the death of Alexander the Great, 
sent two military expeditions against it. It was celebrated 
as a place of great strength, as well as unbounded wealth, 
in the time of the Romans, under whose dominion it fell 
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early in the second century. It was at this time the seat 
of an immense commerce—the great emporium of Indian 
commodities—where merchants from all parts of the world 
met for the purposes of traffic. It early fell under the Mo- 
hammeden Empire, which had its first development in Ara- 
bia, and from that time to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury was nearly lost from the memory of man. The mag- 
nificent city had, during the intervening period, become an 
unpeopled waste ; and when Burckhardt discovered its for- 
gotten site in the year 1811, he found only a solitary col- 
umn and one ruinous edifice left standing, of all the sump- 
tuous structures that once crowded this romantic vale. Such 
was the spectacle which it presented to our eyes, a mourn- 
ful spectacle of prostrate grandeur and utter desolation, 
which has left upon my mind an ineffaceable impression of 
mingled wonder and melancholy. 

A gentleman of the party became seriously ill soon after 
our arrival in Petra, and was confined to his tent during our 
stay by a violent fever. We were filled with alarm for his 
safety ; but he recovered so far as to be able to mount his 
camel when we were ready to recommence our journey, 
and was soon quite restored. Nothing can be more distress- 
ing, or present a prospect more truly appalling, than severe 
illness under circumstances such as surround a traveller in 
the Desert, quite out of the reach of medical assistance, in 
the midst of savages and robbers, where delay and an at- 
tempt to advance are about equally dangerous and impos- 
sible. I felt truly thankful for the speedy restoration of my 
fellow-traveller. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Departure from Petra.—A long Walk.—Mohammedan Honesty.— Mount 
Hor.—The Tomb of Aaron. — Sheik of Jebel Haroun.— Death of Aaron. 
—Return to Wady Araba.— Descent towards the North Martial Dis- 
play.— Mount Seir.—Early Civilization of Edom.—Present State of this 
Country.— Prophecies concerning Edom.—Their Fulfilment. — Erro- 
neous Interpretation Edom not forbidden to Travellers—The People 
did not live in Caves. — Ain Muridah.— Trees in Arabia Petrea.—'The 
Acacia. — Wady Fikara.— Mountain.—Cadesh Barnea.—Its probable 
Situation. — Battle with the Canaanites at Hormah.— Wanderings of 
the Israelites in the Desert.— Ascent of the Mountain.— Old Towers. 
—Flowers.— Wady Kouroup.—Camels.— Bedouin Tents. — Curious 
Appearance.—Tomb and Mosque.— Ancient Wells.— Another Bedouin 
Encampment.—Another.—Description of it—Delicacies.—Spinning Ap- 
paratus.— Ruins.— Mountains of Judah.—Signs of Former Tillage.— 
Landmarks.—Camp in Wady Carmel.—Ruins of the Ancient Carmel. 
—Historical Recollections.—David and Abigail—More Ancient Ruins.— 
Vineyards.—Approach to Hebron. 


Apri 2, 1840. We left Petra to-day a little after noon, 
_ and stopped about five o’clock near our last encampment be- 
fore entering Wady Mousa. My ride, or rather walk, was 
rather laborious. Sheik Salim had loaned me his own sad- 
dle after leaving Acaba, having failed to supply me with one 
according to his contract at the outset. The day after our 
arrival in Petra, he came to inform me that I had broken 
his saddle so badly that it could neither be used nor mended. 
I told him he must supply another, thinking little of the 
matter at that time. Upon setting out, however, I found 
my dromedary equipped with the very worst pack-saddle I 
had ever taken notice of. I remonstrated, and wholly re- 
fused to mount, but the sheik protested that he could not 
possibly obtain a better saddle ; that, from my having spoiled 
his, he should be compelled to ride a similar one ; and finally 
he swore, with great solemnity, that he could not furnish 
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any other. I tried to ride, but found it impossible to do so. 
The saddle slid forward and backward, and turned side- 
ways in going up and down the rugged steeps, and the re- 
sult of all was that I walked to the camp. I then sent 
again for Salim, and told him solemnly and deliberately, that 
if he did not give me a good saddle, I not only would give 
him no bucksheesh at the end of the journey, but that I 
would try to induce all the gentlemen to pursue a similar 
course, several of whom had already made declarations to 
that effect. He still persisted in declaring his inability, 
but finally consented to try to repair the broken saddle, 
which I had learned, in the mean time, he was using him- 
self, and asked me to give him a rope for the purpose. In 
the morning he sent the saddle to me, which I found had 
not been injured. All of this grave lying was to get a good 
saddle for himself. The Mohammedans lie without any 
compunction. 

We passed again under the southern base of Mount Hor, 
or Jebel Neby Haroun, as our guides denominated it. I 
was too much exhausted by the fatigues I had undergone at 
Petra, aggravated by the useless toil inflicted upon me by 
the bad faith of Salim, to accompany several gentlemen of 
the party, who ascended it, and rejoined us in the evening 
at our encampment. ‘They thought themselves repaid for 
this extra labour by the extensive view enjoyed upon the 
summit, though the tomb, which is visible from below, and 
which passes with the Bedouins for that of Aaron, differs 
in nothing from other tombs of Mohammedan saints. I had 
a special desire to ascend this mountain, which was the 
scene of one of the most memorable and affecting transac- 
tions recorded in Sacred History, and would gladly have 
delayed our journey for that purpose. ‘This, however, 
would not have been consistent with the wishes of the par: 
ty, who are in haste to complete this journey. Mount Hor 
is under the jurisdiction of an old sheik, who hung about 
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our camp during our stay in Petra, waiting to conduct us to 
the tomb of Neby Haroun. He appeared to be very aged, 
was filthy and wretched in his appearance even beyond tne 
Bedouins of Wady Mousa, and insisted on a considerable 
sum for the privilege of ascending the mountain. I do not 
know how much was given, if anything, by the gentlemen 
who made the ascent. 

This mountain is, I believe, beyond all controversy, the 
Hor of the Old Testament, “in the border of Edom,” and is 
a highly-important landmark in settling various questions in 
Sacred History and geography, which are connected with 
the wanderings of the Israelites and with the inheritance of 
Esau. It derives, however, a more special interest from 
the unique and affecting transaction of which it was the 
theatre, recorded in the twentieth chapter of Numbers. 
“ And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in Mount Hor, 
by the coast of the land of Edom, saying, Take Aaron and 
Eleazer his son, and bring them up unto Mount Hor; and 
strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazer his 
son; and Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and shall 
die there. And Moses did as the Lord commanded ; and 
they went up into Mount Hor in the sight of all the con- 
gregation. And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and 
put them upon Eleazer his son; and Aaron died there in 
the top of the mount: and Moses and Eleazer came down 
from the mount. And when all the congregation saw that 
Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty days, even 
all the house of Israel.” 

April 8. Upon leaving the broad valley where we en- 
camped last night, we passed through a narrow defile in the 
mountain, where the perpendicular rocks only open so 
far as to allow of the passage of a loaded camel. After 
riding for four hours through a region of hills, rather than 
mountains, formed, however, of bare and desolate rock, 
we re-entered Wady Araba about noon. I had no means 
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of ascertaining the distance between this point and that 
at which we left Wady Araba, four days previous, but pre- 
sume it cannot be more than eight or ten miles. The 
valley here descends towards the north, as was appa- 
rent from inspecting the dry beds of the torrents; and the 
Bedouins who are best acquainted with the route, especial- 
ly the sheik of Wady Mousa, who accompanied us to He- 
bron in order to ensure our safety from the depredations of 
his lawless tribe, all agreed that the waters henceforward 
flow northward. I was already satisfied that Burckhardt 
had fallen into an error upon this subject. The testimony 
of the Bedouins, in a matter with which they can but be 
well acquainted, must be considered decisive, even if the 
indications afforded by the natural features of the valley were 
less clear and convincing. The northern slope is much 
more gentle than the southern, which we had ascended the 
day before that of our arrival in Petra. 

This part of the wady is from eight to ten miles wide, 
and the mountains on either side are less precipitous and 
lofty than we had hitherto observed them. On the west 
they are of sandstone, but the eastern side of the valley is 
bounded by low granite hills, shooting up occasionally into 
peaks, beyond which, and at no great distance, the sand- 
stone ridges are everywhere visible. 

Our guides, who are all mounted on dromedaries, afford 
us no little amusement. It is necessary for them, in order 
to maintain appearances, to keep on the alert for robbers. 
Accordingly, they send out videttes to reconnoiter every ra- 
vine and hill of sand which lies near our route. It is ap- 
parent enough, from the frolicksome and disorderly manner 
in which this service is performed, that they do not appre- 
hend the slightest danger. They are armed with match 
locks, which they could not discharge in less time than it 
would require to decide a small battle among Kuropeans, 
and we have good reason to believe that only a few of them 
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nave any powder and ball. They, however, dash off to 
the exposed positions in front or on the flanks, with great 
apparent valour, kicking their tardy beasts into a long, jolt- 
ing trot, and poising their rude, superannuated weapons, in 
readiness for deadly combat. Fortunately, there is no ene- 
my to be smitten with terror; but the flaunting habiliments 
and grotesque evolutions of these redoubtable warriors are 
quite picturesque, and they tend to diversify a mode of life 
which some of our party begin to complain of as tedious 
and insipid. ' 

The extensive field of mountains from which we have 
just emerged, stretching from Acaba northward to the Dead 
Sea, constituted the land of Edom, which was also frequent- 
ly denominated in the Scriptures Mount Seir. The wheie 
region bears now the similar name of Shera, though the 
terms are said to have no affinity with each other. The 
population of Edom seems not to have extended across 
Wady Araba, as the Israelites traversed that valley freely 
without molestation, though they were not allowed to pass 
through the land, to enter Palestine north of the Dead Sea. 
This mountainous country was bounded on the north by the 
territories of Moab, which also, probably, formed its eastern 
limit under the name of the wilderness of Moab (Deut., 
ii., 8), which the Israelites, after beimg denied a direct 
passage through Edom, entered by 2 circuitous route from 
Ezion Geber, around the southern extremity of Mount Seir. 
Under the names of Mount Seir, Edom, and Idumea, this re- 
gion was so intimately connected with Palestine, in relaticnus 
peaceful or belligerent, that the history of the two nations 
is much blended. Edom was the first to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a settled government ; and if, as is generally sup- 
posed, Job was an inhabitant of this country, it had made, 
considerable progress in civilization before the kindred race 
was delivered from their bondage im Egypt. 

At the time of the Exodus of the Israelites, the Edomites 
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had become’an agricultural people, possessing vineyards and 
cornfields (Num., xx., 17). This circumstance, as well as 
the promise that Esau’s dwelling should be the fatness of 
the earth, implies a degree of fertility which has long since 
disappeared. Abundant evidence to the same fact is fur- 
nished by the extensive ruins of many towns and villages 
which are still seen in the eastern and southern parts of the 
country, as reported by Burckhardt, Laborde, and other 
travellers. The splendid ruins and monuments of Petra, 
however, are alone sufficient to demonstrate the wealth and 
civilization of the kingdom of which it was the metropolis. 
Fields of wheat and some agricultural villages still exist in 
the eastern portion of Edom, but, with very slight excep- 
tions, the country is blighted with cheerless desolation and 
hopeless sterility. The hillsides and mountains, once 
covered with earth and clothed with vineyards, are now 
bare rocks. The soil, no longer supported by terraces and 
sheltered by trees, has been swept away by the rains. The 
various contrivances for irrigation, which even now might 
restore fertility to many considerable tracts, have all disap- 
peared. Sand from the Desert, and the debris of the soft 
rock of which the mountains are composed, cover the val- 
leys that formerly smiled with plenty. ‘The rays of a bumn- 
ing sun have imparted to the whole region a dark and 
gloomy hue, which harmonizes well with the melancholy 
detail of its desolations. ° 

The present condition of this country has, with good rea- 
son, been selected as affording a very striking and instruc- 
tive example of the fulfilment of prophecy. Keith has col- 
lected the evidence upon this subject with much care, and 
exhibited it in an impressive point of view. His work is 
replete with learning and ability, though I must. think he 
detracts a good deal from the unquestionable strength of his 
argument by laying too much stress upon unimportant de- 
tails, and by insisting on an application of prophetic lan- 
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guage much more precise and minute than suits its figura 
tive and poetic style. 

“From generation to generation it (Edom) shall lie 
waste ; none shall pass through it forever and ever: but the 
cormorant and the bittern shall possess it; the owl also and 
the raven shall dwell in it, and he shall stretch out upon it 
the line of confusion and the stones of emptiness. They 
shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall 
be there, and all her princes shall be nothing. And thorns 
shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof; and it shall be a habitation for dragons 
and a court for owls. ‘There shall the vultures also be 
gathered, every one with her mate.” (Isaiah, ch. xxiv.) “I 
have made Esau bare. Also Edom shall be a desolation: 
every one that goeth by it shall be astonished, and hiss at 
the desolation thereof. As in the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the neighbouring cities thereof, no man shall 
abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell in it.” (Jer., 
chap. xlix.) “QO Mount Seir, I am against thee. I will 
stretch out my hand against thee, and I will make thee 
most desolate. I will make Mount Seir most desolate, and 
cu. off him that passeth out, and him that returneth. I will 
make thee perpetual desolations, and thy cities shall not 
return.” (Ezekiel, chap. xxxv.) / 

Such was the language uttered by the Jewish prophets 
while this doomed region was yet prosperous and powerful. 
It portrays a state of desolation and ruin the most absolute 
and irretrievable, such as probably no portion of the globe, 
once fertile and populous, now exhibits, with the single ex- 
ception of Edom. These fearful denunciations and their 
fulfilment constitute an invulnerable argument in favour of 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and the present state 
of this once rich and beautiful region is a terrible monu- 


ment of the Divine displeasure against wickedness and 
idolatry 
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Keith has laid special stress upon the declaration, 
* None shall pass through it forever and ever. I will cut 
off from Mount Seir him that passeth out, and him that re- 
turneth,” and he has attempted to show that no traveller has 
passed through Edom with impunity, though a number have 
succeeded in visiting Petra, the ancient capital. Such a 
statement and interpretation is the more remarkable, as it is 
well known that tribes of Bedouins wander at large among 
these mountains, passing to and fro at pleasure, as the de- 
mands of their nomadic life may dictate. Such, probably, 
has ever been the case. 

The import of these predictions would seem to be well 
satisfied by the utter annihilation of the immense Indian 
trade which centred at Petra, and the breaking up of the 
great lines of communication which united that celebrated 
mart with Jerusalem, Tyre, Gaza, Aila, and Egypt, and, 
through these places, with the whole civilized world. 
This, as it seems to me, is the obvious meaning of the pre- 
diction, though the more literal interpretation has served to 
fill some travellers with misgivings in approaching the 
sealed and forbidden region. 

The language of Jeremiah, xlix., 16, ‘«O thou that dwellest 
in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the height of the hill,” 
and that of Obadiah (v. 3), “ Thou that dwellest in the clefis 
of the rock, whose habitation is high,” is usually applied to 
Petra, and has even been adduced to settle the question, 
whether the numerous excavations in Wady Mousa were 
made for human habitations or for tombs. The context 
pretty clearly shows that the words of the prophets had no 
such reference. They are, no doubt, strikingly descriptive 
of the situation of Petra, in a deep fissure of the mountain, 
and, at the same time, elevated three thousand feet or more 
above the level of the sea, and not less than two thousand, 
perhaps, above Wady Araba. But they are eyually appli- 
cable to the whole region of Mount Seir, in reference to 
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which they seem to have-been used, at least by Obadiah. 
The deep valleys, bounded by high, steep cliffs, which per- 
vade every part of the country, and which must always 
have contained the chief part of the population, are well 
described as “clefts of the rocks, and heights of the hill,” 
as “high habitations.” 

April 4. After riding about one hour this morning, we 
came to a fountain called Ain Muridah. The water is 
brackish, and unfit to drink, but the eye is cheered with a 
green spot of grass and shrubs, that derive life and beauty 
from the moisture which it diffuses around. A few neg- 
lected palm-trees flourish here, and add to the agreeable 
surprise of the traveller. The acacia is more abundant in 
this part of the valley than I remember to have seen it be- 
fore. It must not be thought, however, that where these or 
other trees are spoken of as abundant in Arabia, anything 
exists which is entitled to the name of a wood or grove. I 
do not think that, with the exception of the cultivated gar- 
dens belonging to the convent at Mount Sinai, and the 
palm groves of Acaba,I have ever seen as many as a dozen 
trees upon any one acre. 

The Arabian acacia is full of thorns. It attains to no 
great height, has a spreading top, and the largest which I 
have seen do not exceed a foot in diameter. The timber 
is white, and very solid and durable ; indeed, it seems quite 
incorruptible. It was probably the shittim-wood of the 
Scriptures, of which the ark and tabernacle were con- 
structed. 

A little before twelve o’clock we turned out of Wady 
Araba to the west, at a point which we were told was only 
eight hours from the Dead Sea, then indistinctly visible far 
to the north, As we advanced up Wady el Koora, a more 
plentiful, though still scanty verdure, adorned the slopes of 
the hills ; for to this name, rather than. that of mountains 
the low ridges are entitled which mark the termination of 
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the sandstone formation. At five P.M. we encamped in a 
broad valley, which the Arabs call Wady Fikara. A lofty 
pass in the mountains, called El Safa, was immediately be- 
fore us, at the distance of about a mile. The rocky bed, 
now dry, of a broad mountain torrent runs through the length 
of the wady, from southwest to northeast.. A clump of 
trees, laden with rich and very green foliage, stood on its 
bank ;.and a growth ef shrubs and grass, still far from plen- 
tiful, imparted a decidedly verdant hue to the valley and 
the slope of the mountain. 

This mountain, which stretches from the western shore 
of the Dead Sea, far to the left of our encampment, into the 
desert, is an important barrier upon this side of Palestine, 
and must have added greatly to its security against the 
hostile incursions of the wandering tribes of the neighbour- 
hood, as well as against the more formidable attacks of the 
Edomites in the wars which took place between these two 
powers. It was, probably, in attempting to pass this great 
natural bulwark from Kadesh Barnea that the Israelites re- 
ceived the memorable repulse from the Amalekites and 
Canaanites, which was followed by their return into the 
wilderness and the forty years’ wanderings (Numbers, xiv., 


40-45), 
Kadesh Barnea appears to have been situated at or very 
near the foot of the mountain. ‘ They rose up early in the 


morning, and gat them up into the top of the mountain, say- 
ing, Lo, we be here, and will go up unto the place which 
the Lord hath promised: for we have sinned.” Moses re- 
monstrated ; “ But they presumed to go up unto the hill-top : 
nevertheless the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and Mo- 
ses, departed not out of the camp. Then the Amalekites 
came down, and the Canaanites which dwelt in that hill, 
and smote them, and discomfited them, even unto Hormah.” 

This occurrence happened during the first visit of the 
Israelites to Kadesh Barnea, upon which point they march 


oe 
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ed directly from Mount Horeb. Nearly forty years after- 
ward they returned to Kadesh Barnea, with a view, per- 
haps, of once more attempting to enter the land of promise 
over these mountains, though such a design is not expressly- 
mentioned. They were again attacked by the Canaanites, 
who “took some of them prisoners” (Numbers, xxi., 1), but 
ehey were subsequently able to discomfit their enemies and 
destroy their cities. Hormah was also the scene of this bat- 
tle. This second approach to their frontiers had provoked 
the attack by the inhabitants of the mountain, though an 
invasion from this quarter, if intended, had already been 
abandoned, and the Israelites had taken up their march 
southward. They passed by Mount Hor and the Red Sea, 
evidently along Wady Araba to Acaba, and around the ter- 
ritories of Edom, through which they had been denied a 
passage. 
It seems pretty clear that they had advanced upon Kades 

Bamea on their first visit by this same route along Wady 
Araba (Deut.,i.,2). ‘There are eleven days’ journey from 
Horeb, by the way of Mount Seir, unto Kadesh Bamea,” a 
passage which it will be difficult to understand if it does 
not refer to the march of the Israelites between these two 
points. These facts help to settle the position of Kadesh, 
and they seem to fix it near the base of the mountain range 
under which we encamped in Wady Fikara. It was on 
the boundary between Judah and Edom (Joshua, xv., 3, and 
Numbers, xx., 16), on or near the great thoroughfare of 
Wady Araba, along which the Israelites passed in their 
approach as well as in their departure, and, as we have 
seen, close to Hormah, the place, probably the mountain 
pass, which was the scene of their defeat by the Amalek- 
ites, and of their subsequent success. Kadesh Barnea may 
not improbably have been in some part of Wady Fikara, 


the broad valley that stretches along the base of this mount- 
ain 
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The precise route of the Israelites between Sinai and 
Kadesh, and in their subsequent wanderings, will probably 
never be determined with certainty, though the facts here 
adduced, taken in connexion with the formation of the 
country, may throw light upon the subject. From Sinai 
they went four or five days’ journey into the wilderness, to 
Hazeroth, which Burckhardt thinks he has discovered in Ain 
Hudera, a little more than forty miles from Horeb. This 
route is much more straitened and difficult than the more 
northerly one by Ain, besides that it would have led them a 
journey of several days along the seashore, an approach to 
which is always mentioned with much particularity in the 
narrative of Moses. Ain, which is nearly fifty miles from 
Horeb, might easily have been reached in five days, and 
this route would seem to be every way preferable, as more 
open, and not only affording a supply of water, but more 
abundant pasturage ; considerations that were likely to have 
ereat influence where there were no enemies to be dreaded. 
They might have proceeded thence to Ezion Geber, along 
the route taken by our caravan. ‘This, however, is hardly 
probable, as no mention is made of a place so important, situ- 
ated, too, upon the Red Sea. Or they might have come out 
upon Wady Araba, through some pass farther north, and 
still proceeded by the way of Mount Seir to Kadesh Barnea. 
If this hypothesis is correct, the Israelites probably traver- 
sed this valley, through the whole or part of its length, not 
less than four times: first, in their approach to Kadesh Bar- 
nea, “by the way of Mount Seir” (Deut., 1., 2); secondly, 
after the return ofthe spies, when the people rebelled, and 
were commanded “to take their journey into the wilderness 
by the way of the Red Sea” (Deut., i., 40); thirdly, on 
their second return to Kadesh; and, finally, upon their jour 
ney “through the way of the plain, from Eloth and from 
Ezion Geber,” to the Jordan, “ through the wilderness of 
Moab” (Deut., ii., 8). This last journey took place forty 
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years after their departure from Egypt, just subsequent to 
the defeat of the Canaanites at Hormah, and to the death of 
Aaron on Mount Hor. It is probable that during the inter- 
vening years the people fed their flocks in the great Desert 
west of Araba, as well as along that broad and fertile plain. 
There is no evidence that the Edomites were disposed to 
molest them so long as they did not attempt to enter into 
the agricultural portions of their country. They evidently 
had free access to Mount Hor and its neighbourhood. 

April 5. We began our journey to-day by the ascent of 
the very steep and difficult mountain. It cost us hard toil- 
ing for one hour and a half. This mountain is composed 
of limestone formed in regular strata, which, at this point, 
dip to the south. The slope is tolerably smooth, being 
formed of a layer of the rock, which appears, when seen at 
a little distance, as even and regular as a roof of slates. or 
shingles. It is, however, so steep that it is barely possi- 
ble for loaded camels to ascend. We went on foot up the 
ascent, and I do not remember to have taken a more fatigu- 
ing walk. This is an old Roman road, and it was, not im- 
probably, a thoroughfare long before their dominion was 
extended over Judea. There are steps cut in the rock in 
the more difficult parts of the ascent, which are probably 
the work of that people, who always carried civilization in 
the train of their victories. ‘The ruins of a fortress or sta- 
tion are seen near the foot of the mountain. It was built 
of hewn stone, of very substantial workmanship. We also 
saw two ruinous towers on the opposite side of the mountain. 
The descent is comparatively easy. 

A valley stretches along the western base, beautified with 
a still more abundant verdure than that of Wady Fikara. It 
was also adorned with a profusion of small yellow flowers, 
in appearance much like the dandelion. We could hardly 
consider ourselves as any longer in the Desert. I thought 
the verdure and flowers the brightest and loveliest I had 
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ever seen, and experienced the most lively gratification in 
contemplating these evidences of superior fertility and of an 
approach to more cultivated regions. We passed through 
Wady Triba, and at half past eleven o’clock entered a nar- 
row, green vale, which the Bedouins call Wady Kouroup 
A large herd of camels, including many young, were gra- 
zing, under the care of several Bedouins of the tribe of 
Said. At half past two we passed some ruins of a small 
town or village, apparently very ancient. Not far from this 
are the remains of a tower or station. We encamped, at 
4 P.M., in a broad plain, which was anciently under culti- 
vation, as is apparent from the remains of walls, and, in 
some places, of terraces. It is quite susceptible of being 
reclaimed and restored to fertility. 

April 6. The shrubs upon the part of the plain which 
we passed over this morning presented a curious appear- 
ance. They were laden with small snail shells, which 
were attached to their branches in incredible numbers, and, 
seen at a small distance, were easily mistaken for perfectly 
white berries. 

At eight o’clock we passed the ruins of a Mohammedan 
tomb and mosque, standing together, about half a mile from 
the road on the right. The tomb is about twenty feet 
square, each side formed of an arch. The mosque is thirty 
feet long, with an arched roof. The workmanship is coarse 
and the style bad; but in these forsaken regions, every such 
object forms a memorable landmark. 

At nine o’clock we stopped at two ancient wells, of the 
apparent depth of fifty or sixty feet. ‘They are walled up 
in the most substantial manner with hewn stones. There 
is no windlass or other machinery for drawing water, which 
is done by means of a rope and bucket of goat or sheep 
skin let down into the well and raised by hand. Many in- 
cisions have-been made by the rope in the solid limestone, 
three or four inches deep and three feet long. Watering 
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trougns, dug out of large blocks of stone, stand about the 
well, for the purpose of watering the flocks, which are col- 
lected here at night. One is made of the capital of a 
column. We tried the water, which is not good. Here, 
not improbably, Abraham and Isaac watered their flocks. 
This large plain was very accessible to them, while they 
made their headquarters;“dwelt in the vale of Mamre, 
which is Hebron,” and I rejoiced to believe that I was now 
in a region often traversed by the patriarchs. ‘This plain 
takes the name of the wells, El Mala. It was covered with 
grass, which also flourished on the slopes of the adjacent 
mountains. There are no shrubs or thorns upon it. 

At ten A.M. we passed the extensive ruins of a village 
or a town, scattered along the side of a hill, upon our left 
hand. A heap of hewn stone, and parts of two columns 
yet standing, point out the probable site of some public 
edifice. Many more fragments of columns lie upon the 
earth. 

At half past ten A.M. we passed by a village or camp 
of thirty Bedouin tents, of the Jehaleen tribe, situated in 
the midst of luxuriant pasturage. Large herds of camels 
and flocks of goats and sheep attest the comparative afflu- 
ence of these children of the Desert. We were told of a 
small party of Franks who, in passing this village a few 
months since, were robbed of their money, arms, &c. 

In an hour and a half more we reached a second camp, 
of about one hundred and fifty low, black tents, encompass- 
ed with still more abundant evidences of pastoral wealth. 
Camels, donkeys, horses, goats, and sheep were seen. 
covering the plain and the mountain sides. I entered the 
encampment, which was quadrangular, the tents being so 
arranged as to form an enclosure for the flocks, which are 
all gathered there at night, a practice more conducive to se- 
curity than cleanliness. A multitude of shepherds’ dogs 
made a fierce and clamorous sally towards us as we ap- 
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proached, but were easily repulsed by a show of resistance. 
The sheik and many others saluted us in a friendly man- 
ner. ‘The women drew aside their black veils in order to 
obtain a satisfactory view of our persons and costumes, and 
a crowd of ragged or naked, and filthy children pressed upon 
us from all quarters. We entered the tents, and examined 
their contents and arrangements with perfect freedom. All 
was comfortless and foul. The tents are scarcely more 
than three feet in height, and the goats, sheep, &c., appear 
to have as free access as the owners. An old mat or blan- 
ket, with some nasty camels’ furniture, form their beds ; and 
a vessel or two for boiling, one or two wooden bowls, and 
some goatskin bottles to hold milk, buttermilk, &c., consti- 
tute their means of comfort and luxury. Some of our party 
bought some milk, which was poured from these skins 
into a dirty wooden bowl. Its appearance was calculated to 
satisfy an ordinary appetite, without proceeding farther ; 
however, they drank manfully, and pronounced it taib, to 
the no small satisfaction of the people—a feeling that seem- 
ed to be greatly enhanced by the good coin which was paid 
in return for this salubrious draught. 

These people appear to subsist chiefly or wholly upon 
the product of their herds. ‘The roof of every tent was oc- 
cupied with a quantity of curds, spread out in the sun to 
dry. The women were spinning wool upon wooden spin- 
dles, which they twirled between the thumb and finger, a 
most simple and primitive contrivance, often seen in Italy 
and Egypt. How would these people wonder to hear of 
Arkwright’s improvements in the science of spinning? 
The women were tattooed on their arms and faces, and 
tricked out with beads, earrings, and bracelets. 

We saw small fields of wheat near this village, both upon 
the plain and in the small nooks that indent the base of the 
mountain. -At the distance of about one hour from this 
camp we passed a heap of ruins near the foot of the mount~ 
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ain, which are evidently the remains of a considerable an- 
cient edifice. When, according to the testimony of our 
guides, we were six hours from Hebron, and at about half 
past one clock, we ascended a rugged limestone mountain, 
which employed three quarters of an hour. Much of its 
surface is composed of bare rock ; but every intervening 
spot, unlike the dreary Desert, whether mountain or plain, 
upon which we had been so’long accustomed to look, was 
covered with an abundance of grass and shrubs, affording 
rich pasturage for the herds of camels and flocks of sheep 
and goats, which were seen in great numbers grazing upon— 
the slopes and summits of this and the neighbouring ridges. 
Cultivation has now wholly disappeared ; but the remains 
of many ancient terraces on the hillsides point to those hap- 
pier days when this forsaken region gave employment and 
sustenance to a numerous agricultural population. Even 
on the most rugged and forbidding parts of the mountain, 
the fragments of rock have been removed with great labour, 
apparently for the purpose of planting vines and fruit-trees, 
to which the situation seems well adapted. ‘The rocks are 
in many places arranged in regular order, and planted firmly 
in the earth, forming, no doubt, ancient lines of demarcation 
between different estates and fields. If this supposition be 
correct, they show that a very minute division of land pre- 
vailed under the Jewish powers, and that a high value was 
set upon real estate even among these rugged hills. Upon 
the summit of the mountain is a well excavated in the solid 
rock, the work of the ancient owners of the soil. 

We encamped in Wady Carmel, near a mountain of the 
same name. ‘The valley is cultivated, and at present cloth- 
ed with a good growth of wheat. The soil is a reddish 
clay, very adhesive, and apparently of great fertility. It 
rained hard some hours before we réached the place of our 
encampment, which was the first level spot, indeed the first 
spot of earth of sufficient extent for pitching our tents, which 
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we had seen after ascending the mountain. The rain con- 
tinued during a considerable part of the night, accompanied 
with high winds. 

April 7. Upon leaving our camp this morning we pass- 
ed a large tower of a very solid construction, and in a tol- 
erable state of preservation. It is surrounded by a glacis, 
and the long, narrow windows, resembling loopholes for 
musketry, would induce the belief that it was constructed 
since the invention of firearms, if we did not know that the 
present owners of Palestine seldom engage in works involv- 
ing so much expense and toil. It is probably a fortress of 
the Middle Ages, erected during the conflicts between the 
Saracens and Crusaders. <A multitude of strongholds re- 
main in this “ hill country of Judah.” Several fallen and 
broken columns lie in front of this castle, and the ruins 
of a town cover the adjacent ground. In a valley near by 
is a large basin, at present full of greenish water. It has 
the appearance of having been constructed in the bottom 
of a quarry. We also passed some wells, which were 
probably made to supply the town with water. 

These extensive ruins, no doubt, mark the site of the an- 
cient Jewish city which bore the same name. Carmel is enu- 
merated in the fifteenth chapter of Joshua, verse 55, as one 
of the cities of the tribe of Judah situated in the mountains. 
It is also mentioned, 1 Sam., xv., 12, as having been visited 
by Saul after his victory over the Amalekites. “Saul came 
to Carmel, and behold, he set him up a place and is gone.” 
This was the expedition in which Saul incurred the Divine 
displeasure by his disobedience and covetousness in spa- 
ring “ Agag, and the best of the sheep, and of the oxen, and 
of the fatlings, and the lambs, and all that was good, and 
would not utterly destroy them, but everything that was vile 
and refuse, that they destroyed utterly.” It was this trans- 
action which led to his rejection from the kingdom, and to 
the immediate consecration of David, of whose romantic ad- 
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ventures Carmel and its neighbourhood subsequently’ be- 
came the principal theatre. He spent much time with his 
troop of outlaws among the mountains and fastnesses of 
this region, which was probably chosen as a retreat as much 
on account of these natural advantages, as for the hope of 
greater security among the people of his own tribe. 

Carmel was in the midst of the large estates of Nabal, 
and here he made the feast for his sheep-shearers, from a par- 
ticipation in which David was repulsed with such contempt 
and cutting sarcasm. The prudence and address of Abigail 
in averting the storm which the folly of her husband had so 
unwisely provoked, led, naturally enough, to the primitive 
courtship and marriage which followed, with such unseem- 
ly haste, the unlamented death of the churlish Nabal. “ And 
when David heard that Nabal was dead, he sent and com= 
muned with Abigail, to take her to him to wife. And when 
the servants of David were come to Abigail to Carmel, they 
spake unto her, saying, David sent us unto thee, to take 
thee to him to wife. And she arose, and bowed herself on 
her face to the earth, and said, Behold, let thine handmaid 
be a servant to wash the feet of the servants of my lord. 
And Abigail hasted, and arose, and rode upon an ass, with 
five damsels of hers that went after her, and she went after 
the messengers of David, and became his wife.” (1 Sam., 
xxv., 39-42.) 

Two other towers, smaller than the one above described, 
appear upon the heights on the right, at a short distance 
from the road to Hebron. This mountain range seems to 
have been considered very important in a military point of 
view. It is near the frontier, between Palestine and 
Arabia, and peculiarly exposed to the incursions of the Be- 
douins, always the active and relentless enemies of civil- 
ized men. It is known also to have been a great thorough- 
fare for trade and travel under the Romans, and at a later, 
as well as, probably, at a more early period. 
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Tn a little less than one hour from Carmel we passed in 
sight of a considerable town, lying on the higher ground a 
short distance to our left. The Bedouins call it Yotta or _ 
Yootah. This is, perhaps, the Juttan of Joshua, xv., 55. 

At half past 10 A.M. we came among vineyards and 
olive-yards. They were enclosed, and looked very flour- 
ishing. The olive-trees are large, as are also the fig-trees, 
which appear in considerable numbers intermingled with 
the olives and vines. The way was excessively rough, 
passing along steep hillsides and through rocky valleys. 
The higher grounds appeared to be formed of solid lime- 
stone rock, but every space and break was occupied by 
a noble olive-tree, and the roughest parts of the mount- 
ain yield grass in abundance. It was half past 11 when 
we reached the valley, and approached the gates of Hebron. 
We stopped for some time near a large quadrangular basin, 
well built of squared stones and cement, and nearly full of 
greenish water. It is in good repair, and is used for water- 
ing the flocks which graze upon the fine pasturage afforded 
by the surrounding mountains. 
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Hesron, April 7, 1840. We came in sight of Hebron a 
little after 11 o’clock. At the moment when that ancient city 
burst upon the view, we entered a romantic and well-culti- 
vated region, the valleys covered with wheat, and the mount- 
ain sides terraced and planted with figs, vines, and olives. 
The transition was sudden and unlooked for, and the con- 
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trast of the luxuriant vineyards and cornfields with the sav- 
age mountains and steril Desert with which we had so 
long been familiarized, was complete and very striking. 
The situation of the city, in a valley of no great extent, sur- 
rounded by slopes, all under high cultivation, and well 
clothed with trees, is picturesque and beautiful in a high 
degree. Our approach was down a steep declivity. The 
road was narrow, precipitous, and full of rocks, which the 
rain of the previous night had rendered slippery. We 
stopped on coming near the city wall, and sent a messen- 
ger to the governor to request him to provide us with lodg- 
ings, this being the usual way of obtaining shelter for the 
night throughout Palestine and Syria. It would have been 
far more agreeable to occupy our tents, to the inconvenien- 
ces of which we had become accustomed; but it was 
thought preferable to sleep in the town, especially as we 
were here to break up the caravan and discharge our Be- 
douins. Nothing ensures their civility and peaceable de- 
portment so effectually as being shut up in a walled city. 
It was more than an hour before quarters were assigned 
to us, and we were then ushered into some dark, foul 
rooms, vacated by an Arab family for the purpose. ‘The 
stairs by which we ascended were in a lamentable condi- 
tion. The goats, which had their fold in some part of the 
house above us, used them as familiarly as do the human 
tenants. I regretted the clean sand of the Desert, on which 
I had so long been accustomed to spread my bed, and ex- 
perienced something like disappointment at being com- 
pelled to spend my first night in the Promised Land in cir- 
cumstances so little consistent with comfort. 

The first business, after our arrival at Hebron, was to dis- 
charge our Alouin guides and their camels. They had not 
improved upon our rather long and familiar acquaintance, 
and we parted with them without regret. Compared with 
these barbarians, our ‘Towaras were a. civilized, humane 
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race of men, and we perpetually had occasion to recollect 
their obliging conduct in helping to pitch our tents, in ob- 
taining water, and rendering themselves useful in a variety 
of ways. The Alouins showed no such good dispositions. 
They were always inattentive to the duties that immediate- 
ly belonged to them as guides, such as leading the camels 
when we wished to descend and walk, seeing that the sad- 
dies and luggage were properly adjusted and secured, and 
guarding against collisions, by which the enormous piles of 
lading were perpetually exposed to be wnhorsed and bro- 
ken; and they seemed never to think of doing a favour in 
return for the little presents and attentions which we were 
constantly extending to them. They are a lazy, mean- 
spirited race. I could hardly find time to arrange my tent, 
which I had to do myself, with some aid from Ibrahim, be- 
fore two or three of these filthy savages were at the door, 
begging for tobacco, coffee, bread, or whatever else they 
fancied would prove agreeable to their palates. I regularly 
made a donation of some sort at night, and occasionally in 
the morning, to the men specially attached to my service. 
This treatment seems to be indispensable, for, though it 
produces neither gratitude nor civility, it serves to keep 
them quiet; and it would, perhaps, be impossible to make 
the journey on this route without conciliating them by such 
little gratuities and bribes offered to their voracious appe- 
tites. 

Salim proved about as lazy and worthless as any of 
them, He evidently possessed little or no authority or in- 
fluence among his clansmen, and seemed unaccustomed 
to command or guide. He was ignorant of names and 
localities, inefficient, and mean. The camels had nothing 
to eat but shrubs, which, in spite of kicks and blows, 
they would stop to crop as we passed, darting out of the 
path to the right and left, and dropping their heads 
with a degree of suddenness and violence that doubled 
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the fatigues of the journey, and frequently endangered our 
necks. 

We were constantly remonstrating with Salim upon the 
subject, and urging him to allow us to stop and dismount 
long enough for the camels to browse, if that was necessa- 
ry, or else to order the guides to keep them to the track. 
Our complaints and entreaties were without effect; and 
whenever we approached a spot covered with shrubs or 
grass, the sheik and some of his men contrived to be in ad- 
vance, and have their camels grazing just in our way. He 
would then call out to us to stop to allow ours to eat; a very 
useless ceremony, as they were sure to do it in spite of our 
best efforts to prevent it. I ascribed the bad conduct of Sa- 
lim, in part at least, to his expecting no presents from us 
at Hebron. Hussein, among his other maneuvres for ex- 
torting from us as much as possible at Acaba, agreed that we 
should be under no obligation to give bucksheesh to Salim 
or the men, preferring that all payments should be made to 
him in advance. Some of the gentlemen made him, in ad- 
dition, handsome presents ; and he solicited gratuities from 
others, notwithstanding the high prices which he exacted, 
and that he had rendered no services for which it is cus- 
tomary to make such acknowledgments. I do not know 
whether Hussein had told his brother of this part of the 
bargain, which, I believe, was made a distinct article in our 
written contract ; but certain it is, we found him eager, and 
even clamorous, in demanding the customary bucksheesh. 
He declared that he should feel himself dishonoured as a 
sheik, and ashamed to return to his tribe, without receiving 
from so large a party a donation of four or five hundred pias- 
ters, or, at the least, two hundred piasters. One gentleman 
gave hima camel’s saddle, which he had no farther occasion 
for, and I believe he succeeded in begging a little money, but 
his mortification and disappointment were painfully evident 
I think it likely that he knew nothing of Hussein’s arrange- 
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ment, who probably felt as little compunction in cheating 
his brother as in extorting from strangers. Had Salim beer 
aware of the contract, it is hardly possible he could have 
acted so well the part of an injured, mortified, and insulted 
man. 

I gave the guides who had been specially attached to 
my service, I think twenty piasters each, with which they 
seemed highly. gratified. They even manifested gratitude, 
and kissed my hand at taking leave with evident emotion. 
I experienced more regret, however, at parting with my 
dromedary than from the less civilized human animals with 
whom the fortunes of travel had made me acquainted. She 
was young, of slender form, badly broken, and of very unpre- 
possessing appearance ; but her motion was so equable and 
easy that I felt no little regret at the thought of mounting 
a horse, the common beast of burden in Palestine. 

The usual gait of the camel is a jolting walk. A little 
urging puts him into a very slow trot, which is decidedly 
his best gait, occasioning hardly any fatigue, and but little 
motion to the rider. A higher degree of speed is obtained 
at the expense of all comfort. It is quite intolerable to any 
but a Bedouin, threatening dislocation of the joints and peril 
of life. 

My dromedary being a bad walker, soon fell in the 
rear of the caravan when held in to that speed, and I had a 
good excuse for indulging in the slow, ambling pace which 
I have described as so agreeable. Salim and the owner 
of the beast seldum failed to remonstrate when my rate of 
motion exceeded a walk, upon which I usually held in, and 
unavoidably fell behind, which very soon rendered it neces- 
sary to return to my favourite pace. Upon the whole, I 
became fond of this mode of travelling, and would gladly 
have retained my dromedary for my journey through Pales- 
tine and Syria, even at the expense of being annoyed with 
the Alouin guides. 1 do not think, however, that this was 
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a conmon feeling in our company, who generally seemed 
much pleased at the prospect of mounting horses and pro- 
ceeding with greater rapidity. 

The camel’s rigging and appliances for the comfort 
and safety of the rider at first appear forbidding, and even 
appalling: a huge pack-saddle, made chiefly of wood 
and straw padding, without stirrups, and often without a 
girt, being fastened, in that case, by a rope passed round 
the breast.. A rope halter is used instead of a bridle, and 
the Bedouins often dispense even with this, guiding the 
animal with words, and with blows upon the sides of the 
neck. These equipments appear a little dubious at first ; 
but a traveller soon learns to provide sufficiently for com- 
fort, or even for luxury. Some doubles in a rope make 
very good stirrups, where there are so few reasons for con- 
sulting show as well as convenience; and the awkward 
frame-work of wood and the straw padding, which at the 
outset offer so little of the appearance or accommodation 
of a saddle, are soon converted into an eligible and even 
luxurious seat by superincumbent mattresses, bedding, 
cloaks, &c. Mrs. Cooly, of New-York, who made the jour- 
ney im our company, and whose patience, courage, affability, 
and unfailing cheerfulness added not a little to its pleasure, 
rode at perfect ease, seated upon a broad divan of quilts, 
Turkey carpets, and soft cushions, resting upon two enor 
mous boxes, which were secured on either side of the 
camel so as to form a platform over his back five or six 
feet wide. With a faithful servant walking before to lead 
the camel, this was altogether a conveyance which, abating 
something for unavoidable jolting, wanted little for comfort 
or security. 

This most useful animal, the camel, is the living per- 
sonification of all that is ungraceful in form and ungainly 
in motion. His foot is broad, soft, and sprawling. His 
legs small and crooked, with enormous joints. The neck, 
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which is set low and arches downward, is very slender, 
and the head, which is carried almost horizontally, is di- 
minutive, out of all proportion to the size of the body. 
The hip bones are prominent, the tail flat, short, and taper- 
ing, and nearly without hair. The rough skin also is only 
partially clothed with a thin coat of scattering hair, which, 
however, appears in thick, shaggy tufts, like coarse wool, 
upon the shoulders, flanks, and belly. The high bunch 
upon which the load is placed, and which forms a sort of 
arch, adds to this general deformity and-awkwardness of 
motion. 

The camel lies upon the breast, with his legs extended 
under his body, to receive his burden, and he rests in the 
same posture at night. He utters cries of impatience and 
anger upon being compelled to kneel down to receive his 
heavy load, and often starts suddenly to his feet before it is 
arranged, as if resolved to receive no more, or to throw off 
what he already has. One can but feel sympathy for the 
reluctant, complaining brute ; and as he rises with his bur- 
den, and begins to reel along upon his diminutive, mis- 
shapen, crooked legs, he has the appearance of being a 
cripple throughout, and seems likely to be crushed to the 
earth in his attempt to travel. He goes on, however, rock- 
ing and swinging all day, showing no symptoms of fatigue, 
and never making a misstep. He needs constant guiding 
where the way is not very broad and quite unobstructed, as 
he goes down a steep, or thrusts his rider into the thick, 
thorny top of an acacia-tree, without ceremony. 

There is no difference between a camel and dromedary, 
except that the latter is lighter, more supple and active, and 
commonly younger, qualities which render him more fit for 
riding ; while the heavy, stiff, and hard-paced animal is, on 
these accounts, devoted to carrying burdens. 

Camels are formed for the desert, to which they are ad- 
mirably adapted, and for which God evidently designed 
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them. They eat less than any other animal, and do well 
upon such food as could not sustain life in any other form. 
They are indifferent to water, even when they have travel- 
led several days under a burning sun without any. Their 
broad, spreading foot sustains them upon plains covered with 
deep, yielding sand, and it holds to the smooth, steep rocks 
with the greatest tenacity. I never knew one to stumble or 
fall, except in the single instance I have already mentioned. 
The Bedouins appear to understand that the camel, no less 
than themselves, is fit only for the Desert, and they can sel- 
dom be induced to advance, even for a few miles, into an ag- 
ricultural region. We tried to induce our guides to proceed 
_ with us to Jerusalem, as we found it would be difficult to 

obtain horses for so large a party at Hebron. They decli- 
ned it, however, though we offered high pay, alleging a va- 
riety of reasons, but influenced evidently by their reluctance 
to come in contact with improved life. They have an evi- 
dent aversion to walled towns and permanent stone habita- 
tions, and are only happy in the unrestrained freedom of the 
Desert. 

The camel is much used about commercial places for 
transporting heavy articles ; and he loses, under these cir- 
cumstances, many of his peculiar habits and characteristics. 
He attains to double the usual size and strength, is more 
fat and clumsy, consumes large quantities of hay and grain, 
and drinks with nearly the same frequency and copiousness 
as other beasts of burden. 

Hebron, the frontier town of Palestine, and the capital of 
the “ hill country,” is built of square, rough stones, the com- 
mon limestone, of which the mountains around it are com- 
posed. The houses are usually not above two stories high, 
covered with flat roofs or domes formed of stone, and coated 
with plaster or cement. Many are in a dilapidated state, 
and uninhabited. The streets are very narrow, seldom 
more than two or three yards in width; the pavement, 
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where one exists, is rough and difficult, being formed of 
stones of all shapes and sizes, laid without any reference 
to forming a smooth surface. The bazars are, to a consid- 
erable extent, covered either by some kind of awning, or 
arches springing from the top of the houses and spanning 
the street. They are thus secured from the effects of sum- 
mer heats, and, to some extent, against rains ; but the streets 
are rendered dark and gloomy, as well as damp. The shops 
much resemble those of Egypt in their size and arrange- 
ment, as well as in the kind of merchandise exposed for 
sale: they seem to be even better supplied with goods 
than towns of the same class upon the Nile. There are 
gates, not only at the entrances of the city, but in different 
parts of the interior, which are closed at night to intercept 
communication between the different districts, and for the 
better preservation of order. 

There are nine mosques in Hebron, none of which pos- 
sess any architectural or other interest, with the exception 
of the massive structure which is built over the tombs of the 
Patriarchs. This is esteemed one of the holiest places by 
the Mohammedans, and Christians are rigorously excluded 
from entering it. It is not always permitted them even to 
approach near enough to examine satisfactorily the exterior 
of the edifice ; and I was prevented from measuring its di- 
mensions, and those of some of the massive hewn stones of 
which it is constructed, by the interference of a company of 
boys, who are ever the watchful guardians of the mosques, 
and especially rude and intolerant towards strangers. I con- 
jectured that the largest of the stones employed in construct- 
ing the walls might be twenty feet in length, and that the 
quadrangle must be about two hundred feet long by half that 
breadth. ‘The construction is exceedingly massive, and has 
an ancient appearance. Square pillars, half imbedded in the 
wall, extend all around the building, sixteen on each side and 
cight upon either end. They are surmounted by a sort of en- 
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tablature, which runs all around the edifice. The height 
of the wall has been increased by an addition ten or fifteen 
feet high, in the Saracen style, with turrets at the angles. 
The whole height may be fifty feet. The mosque, as we 
learned, is within this lofty enclosure, and is, of course, in- 
ferior to it in size. It is supposed to have been a Greek 
church before its conversion to Moharhmedan worship. 
‘We approached the main entrance by a broad and noble 
flight of marble steps, and were met at the door by a 
person who seemed to have charge of the mosque, from 
which he came out to demand our business. We in- 
formed him that we wished to examine the interior of the 
edifice, and especially to see the tombs of the Patriarchs. 
He said that this was a privilege never granted to Chris- 
tians, and one that none but a Mussulman can enjoy with- 
out express orders from the government. We expressed 
great anxiety to be indulged with admission, and offered to 
pay liberally could we be gratified. He held some conver- 
sation with another man who was listening to our negotia- 
tion, and then beckoned to us to follow him, with a look 
which I was disposed to construe favourably, more especial- 
ly as some boys who were standing by appeared disposed 
to interfere and oppose the movement. He led us along a 
passage, formed of walls like the exterior of the edifice, to- 
wards a door, which I presumed opened into the interior of 
the mosque. Before arriving at that point, however, he 
called our attention to a hole in the left-hand wall, directing 
us to look into it, as if to see some highly-interesting object. 
We looked as directed, but saw nothing, as the hole is 
hardly more than a foot deep, or closed on the opposite side 
of the wall, if it is even a vista to anything beyond. We 
turned away, and, after seeking in vain for permission to 
pass the door, walked out of the mosque, doubtful whether 
the place shown us is connected with some tradition which 
renders it interesting in the eyes of Mussulmen, or whether 
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our guide designed it as a hoax. I was inclined to adopt 
the latter opinion, as the by-standers appeared to be amused 
and evidently enjoyed our disappointment. 

In walking around the precincts of this venerable pile, 
we were met by a company of boys, apparently just let out 
of school, which is usually kept in or near the mosque. 
Without any plausible pretext, they rudely demanded buck- 
sheesh, which we of course declined giving. We had pro- 
ceeded only a few rods from them and entered a street, 
when they commenced throwing stones at us. This they 
continued, running along upon the flat roofs of the houses, 
until we had reached the bazar, where a turn in the street 
sheltered us from their missiles. A number of respectable- 
looking men were present, who made no attempt to rescue 
us from insult. ‘The Mussulmen of Hebron are noted for 
insolence and intolerance. 

This mosque is said to contain the tombs of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with their wives, Sarah, Rebecca, and 
Leah. They are known, on Scripture authority, to have 
been interred in Hebron, “in the cave of the field of Mach- 
phelah, before Mamre, the same is Hebron.” (Genesis, 
xxili., 19.) A church, the present mosque, was erected 
upon the spot, covering, as is alleged, the cave, purchased 
and converted into a family cemetery by the father of the 
faithful. The identity of the spot has been called in ques- 
tion, and respectable writers reject the tradition as a fiction 
of the monks. It is a question which affords little scope 
for erudition or criticism; and, after having compared the 
Scriptural accounts with the natural features of the place, I 
am quite satisfied to give credit to the current opinion upon 
this subject. Hebron, we know, occupies the plain of 
Mamre, which it nearly covers. The cave was in the end 
of the “ field before Mamre, which is Hebron.” The present 
city stands on the slope of the hills as well as on the plain. 
The surface which it occupies is far from being level, a cit: 
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cumstance which is accounted for by the necessary accu 

mulations of so many centuries, as well as the nature of the 
ground. If the city occupies the site of the ancient Hebron, 
which is not doubted, that I am aware of, then it is, unques- 
tionably, on the plain of Mamre; and the mosque, which 
stands just at the termination of the slope that rises beyond it, 
is in a position that accords well with that of the cemetery, 
“in the cave at the end of the field before Mamre.” The 
tombs of these Patriarchs were certainly well known to the 
Jews. It is precisely the subject on which tradition is least 
liable to error; and the Empress Helena, if she erected the 
church, and did not prefer falsehood to truth, could surely 
have found no great difficulty in ascertaining a spot so well 
known during all the ages before her time. If the tombs of 
the Patriarchs are not here, where are they? Is there any 
counter tradition equally credible, or any other cave at He- 
bron which lays claim to this honour? The extent to 
which many Protestant writers carry their incredulity on 
subjects of this sort is not always consistent with sound 
discretion. I fear that much of the evidence on which we 
rely for the support of important truths would be unable to 
stand such an ordeal. 

Josephus mentions the monuments of the patriarchs at 
Hebron as constructed of the finest marble, and of the most 
exquisite workmanship. 

A common Mohammedan tomb in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron passes for the tomb of Abner. He was certainly 
interred in this city (2 Sam., ili., 32), and the head of Ish- 
bosheth, after his assassination, was deposited in the same 
sepulchre (2 Sam., iv., 12); but the evidence is much 
more slight in favour of the tradition which professes to 
point out this particular locality to the modern traveller. I 
did not visit the tomb of Abner. 

There are only three or four Christians in Hebron, who 
are all in the employment of the government. They have 
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no church or place for public worship. The Jews have 
_ two small synagogues and several schools. They amount 
to about one hundred families, natives of Italy, Spain, Hol- 
land, Germany, Russia, and Greece. Hebron is a holy 
place and city of pilgrimage to the Jews, and the present 
residents have emigrated from Europe for the purpose of 
laying their bones near the sepulchres of their illustrious 
ancestors. We called upon the chief rabbi, a venerable- 
looking man, whom we found at the residence of a Dutch 
Jew. We were received with great kindness and attention, - 
' and introduced into a very clean apartment respectably fur- 
nished. The Hollander and his family had brought with 
them the habits of Amsterdam, the cleanest of all cities ; 
and being perfectly aware of the distinction which this pe- 
culiarity was likely to confer upon them in the estimation 
of Franks in such a place as Hebron, were careful to call 
our attention to it by offering many apologies for the de- 
ranged and dirty condition of their house, which was quite 
unworthy of our reception. We, of course, assured them 
that it was long since we had enjoyed the sight of so much 
neatness and comfort, and expressed our gratification at 
meeting with sons of the Patriarchs in circumstances of so 
much respectability. We were invited to occupy chairs, 
though our host and the rabbi had learned to prefer the Ori- 
ental custom of sitting upon a carpet. Coffee was served, 
and we had a conversation upon the present condition of 
the Israelites in Hebron. They all, or nearly all, lay claim 
to the character of pilgrims, who have been drawn from the 
several countries of their birth by religious motives, though 
they engage in the business of life as a means of obtaining 
subsistence. Five or six of those who reside here have 
some property, and belong to the respectable class of mer- 
chants or tradesmen. The rest are mechanics, labourers, 
and servants, and in very humble circumstances. The gov 
ernment grants them free toivration, and protectr thr in 
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the exercise of their religious rites, without imposing upon 
them any peculiar burdens. They are, however, liable to 
interruptions from the bigotry of the Mussulman population, 
and were, at the time of our visit, under a good deal of ap- 
rehension from the influx of soldiers, whom «a recent insur- 
rection in the neighbourhood had brought to Hebron. 

The principal synagogue, which we visited, is a low, 
arched room, dark and gloomy, and meanly fitted up. It 
was the hour of prayer, and a considerable number of men 
and boys, clad in humble attire, were engaged in their de- 
votions. We inquired for the Hebrew Scriptures, of which 
we were told fifteen copies belong to the synagogue. We 
were afterward conducted to another smaller apartment, 
at no great distance, which is likewise appropriated to pub- 
lic worship. A number of women, without veils, were as- 
sembled in the vestibule, and the interior was occupied, like 
the other synagogue, by men and boys engaged in reading 
and prayer. ‘Two or three persons manifested much ear- 
nestness and emotion in their devotions, even to the extent 
of shedding tears and sobbing audibly. The general air, 
however, was careless and irreverent; and I observed a 
dealer in cotton shawls exhibiting his wares in the most 
conspicuous part of the room, and chaffering with those who 
had completed their religious devotions. It was painful to 
witness this rather characteristic circumstance, and I was 
a little disappointed at seeing so gross a violation of a con- 
secrated place perpetrated by pilgrims. The Jews have a 
particular quarter of the city to themselves, where the 
streets are very narrow and filthy, and the houses mean. 
In a few instances, however, they are in tolerable repair 
and whitewashed; a circumstance which, so far as I had 
the opportunity of observing, is quite peculiar in Hebron. 

The manuscript Hebrew Scriptures were shown us, with 
much ceremony and many expressions of reverence for the 
word of God, by the master of the synagogue. They are 
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preserved with great care in a small case, which was shut 
with folding doors. The long parchment which contains 
the law, written in an infinite number of transverse columns, 
was attached at the ends to two small cylinders, upon which 
it is rolled up. It is passed from one to the other by the® 
simple process of turning the cylinders until the column or 
passage desired is brought before the eye. 

With the exception of the great quadrangle about the 
mosque, I saw nothing in the town which bore the marks 
of high antiquity. Just without the city are some cis- 
terns, which probably belong to a very early age. A large 
basin, forty-seven paces square, stands outside the gate by 
which we entered the city. It was nearly full of greenish 
water, and has been repaired at a period apparently not 
very remote. It is of very solid workmanship, built of 
hewn limestone, and may be eighteen or twenty feet deep. 
The descent is by flights of stairs situated at the four cor- 
ners, by which the water is brought up in vessels and skins, 
and poured into troughs for the flocks, or carried away for 
domestic uses. It was not at this time fit for drinking. 
This pool is at the southern extremity of the town, in the 
bottom of the valley. Another, of smaller dimensions, oc- 
cupies higher ground on the north side of the city. These 
reservoirs are filled by the rains, and are unconnected with 
any perennial fountain. In ascending a hill south of the 
city, I came to a smaller pool, situated among some fine 
olive-trees, sheltered by an ancient arch, with.a flight of 
steps leading down to the water, which appears to be pure 
and wholesome. It was evidently thought better than that 
in the grand reservoir, as persons passed by the latter and 
ascended a steep hill to obtain a supply from this fountain 
to carry to the city. The walls and arch had the appear- 
ance of great antiquity. 

It was probably over one of these ancient reservoirs that 
David caused the heads of the sons of Rimmon, Rechah, 
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and Baanah, the murderers of Ishbosheth, to be exposed. 
(2 Samuel, iv., 12.) 

I happened to stand near the larger reservoir a little be- 
fore sunset, when the flocks of sheep and goats were de- 
scending from the mountains which surround the city, and 
assembling in immense numbers around the walls. They 
were in a fine condition, and presented a beautiful specta- 
cle, which carried back thethoughts to former days, when 
Abraham and Isaac fed their flocks upon the same hills, 
brought them down by the same paths into the “ plain of 
Mamre, which is Hebron,” and, perhaps, watered them at 
the same fountains. 

No place, except Jerusalem, is richer in sacred associ- 
ations than the vale of Hebron. It is, perhaps, the oldest 
city in existence, having been “built seven years before 
Zoar in Egypt.” The plain of Mamre was the favourite 
residence of Abraham and Isaac. ‘There the father of the 
faithful took up his abode after his separation from Lot. 
“The Lord appeared to him in the plains of Mamre, as he 
sat in his tent-door, in the heat of the day,” to announce to 
him the birth of Isaae and the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah; and it was from one of the summits in the 
neighbourhood of Hebron that “he looked toward Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the plain, and be- 
held, and lo, the smoke of the country went up as the smoke 
of a furnace.” (Genesis, xix., 28.) 

Jacob, after his long sojourn in Padan Aram, ‘“ came unto 
Isaac his father, unto Mamre into the city of Arbah, which 
is Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned.” When 
about “to be gathered to his fathers,” he charged his sons, 
“bury me with my fathers, in the cave that is in Machpelah, 
which is before Mamre, in the land of Canaan: there they 
buried Abraham, and Sarah his wife; there they buried 
Isaac, and Rebecca his wife; and there I buried Leah.” 
Hebron was visited by the spies sent out by Moses to ex 
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plore the land of Canaan, and was afterward assigned to 
Caleb for his good conduct on that occasion. It was sub- 
sequently the capital of David’s kingdom, before the capture 
of Jerusalem, which, as a more central position, became af- 
terward the seat of government. Absalom made Hebron 
his headquarters in his unnatural rebellion against his father. 
It was one of the cities assigned to the Levites for a resi- 
dence and a city of refuge; “but the fields and villages 
thereof were given unto Caleb.” From its strong position 
in the “hill country of Judah,” and its proximity to regions 
occupied by the Bedouins, it has ever been, and it still is, a 
place of great military importance. It is now, as in the days 
of David and Absalom, a focus of discontent; and there 
is no place in his dominions where the Pacha of Egypt 
finds more difficulty in subjecting the people to his iron 
rule. 

I was not able to obtain any satisfactory information with 
regard to the present population of Hebron. The Jew- 
ish rabbi and his friend, who appeared to possess some 
degree of intelligence, thought it could not amount to 
above four or five thousand. The extent of the city 
and the number of houses would lead to the belief that 
it might contain three times as many inhabitants. Many 
of the houses, however, are unoccupied, and a great many 
people have abandoned the city in consequence of the dis- 
asters brought upon it by the frequent rebellions and tumults 
of which it has lately been the theatre. During the last 
year it was for some time occupied by a body of irregular 
troops, who were in arms against the Pacha of Egypt, and 
the whole region was just now again agitated by an insurrec- 
tion, headed by the sheik of one of the small towns, distant 
only a few hours’ ride from Hebron. It was suppressed, 
with some bloodshed, by a body of soldiers, who were or- 
dered to march upon this place, I believe from Nablous, and 
whose presence here fills the peaceable part of the popula- 
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tion, especially the Jews, with serious apprehensions for 
their safety. The rebel sheik and his followers have fled 
to the Desert. 

Hebron was stormed by the Egyptian army, under Ibra- 
him Pacha, in the year 1834, when it was in rebellion 
against the government. The peaceable inhabitants were 
the chief sufferers in the scenes of violence and pillage 
which ensued. It is not surprising that so many disasters 
should have produced a general feeling of insecurity, and 
led to the partial depopulation of Hebron. Its trade and 
manufactures have suffered in an equal degree, and many 
of the shops are quite deserted. There are still some man- 
ufactories of glass, and the products of the vineyards and 
fruit-trees, which cover all the valleys and arable land in 
the vicinity, form the basis of a considerable commerce. 
The grapes, which now appear in the bazars in the form 
of raisins, are uncommonly large and fine. Olive-trees are 
very numerous in the neighbourhood, and quite equal in 
size and appearance to any I have ever seen. I also ob- 
served many fig, quince, and apricot trees, all very fine. 
The vines and fruit-trees are, for the most part, enclosed in 
small fields or gardens, with stone lodges in the midst for 
the accommodation of the cultivator, or the persons who are 
stationed there to guard the fruit at the season of its ma- 
turity. The sides and tops of the mountain, though very 
stony, are covered with rich pasturage ; and a great num- 
bar of cattle, sheep, and goats, which, almost without excep- 
tion, are large and fat, form another important branch of the 
industry and wealth of Hebron. The hill country of Judah 
is rough and mountainous ; but it is highly productive, and, 
under a paternal government, would be capable of sustain- 
ing a large population. 

April 8, 1840. The ride from Hebron to Bethlehem, 
performed on horses, usually takes five hours. We set out 
at half past seven o’clock. The road was excessively bad, 
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and the attempts which have been made to improve it, by 
making a kind of rough pavement for the first two miles 
from Hebron, have made it much worse. This pavement, 
which is of hard limestone, and worn perfectly smooth by 
long use, was so slippery, after the rain of the previous day, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty the camels which car- 
ried our baggage, and the donkeys which we were com- 
pelled to ride, all the horses im the place having been pre- 
viously engaged, could keep their feet. The cultivation 
continues in this direction for a considerable distance from 
Hebron, and the hillsides are covered with fig-trees and 
vines. The vineyard and olive grounds were also exten- 
sively sown with wheat. 

In a little less than an hour from Hebron we passed the 
ruins of a village which lay near our route upon the left. 
At half past nine we were opposite to a ruinous tower on 
the left, and directly after are a fountain and some ruins on 
the right. ‘The road continued to be very rough and labo- 
rious, abounding in steep places, and always obstructed 
with rocks and loose stones. Its direction is north, or a 
little east of north, and, as this is the shortest and apparent- 
ly the most practicable route from Hebron to Jerusalem, it 
was, beyond all reasonable doubt, the great ancient thor- 
oughfare between those important cities. It is manifest 
that here was never a good road, which could only have 
been made at great labour and expense, and by such exca- 
vations and constructions as must have left very traceable 
vestiges through all succeeding ages. The kings and no- 
bles of Israel must have been content to ride on horseback, 
and dismount occasionally to lead over the worst part of 
the way. 

That this region once supported a numerous population. 
is very evident from the frequency and extent of ruined ter- 
races and dilapidated towns. It is now abandoned and 
desolate at the distance of about two miles from Hebron. 
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The hills are covered with the prickly oak and some other 
stunted trees, which furnish Bethlehem and other villages 
with fuel. We saw a large number of women employed in 
collecting the wood and carrying it to the market. Hardly 
any of the sticks exceeded one or two inches in diameter. 
They bind them into large bundles with ropes made of cam- 
els’ hair or coarse black wool, and bear them upon their 
backs, securing them by bringing the rope across the fore- 
head. Several of these females were young girls of hand- 
some features and fair complexions, though they generally 
look haggard and overworked. They carry these heavy 
loads from five to ten miles, and we passed scores of them 
all along our way to Bethlehem. 

About eleven o’clock we came to another ruinous village. 
Here is a reservoir to collect and preserve the rain-water, 
upon which, in the entire want or scarcity of living fount- 
ains, this country must ever have been chiefly dependant. 
Here, too, is a ruinous tower, and some olive-trees and 
other marks of cultivation adorn this now forsaken spot. A 
little farther on, upon the summit of a hill to the left of our 
route, stands another ruined tower, the work of the Sara- 
cens or their enemies the Crusaders, or, perhaps, of an epoch 
still more remote. The frequency of these military remains 
shows clearly that this was an important and frequented 
route at the time of their construction, and they ought, per- 
haps, to be regarded as memorials of the grievous calami- 
ties with which wars and revolutions have blighted this once 
prosperous region. We passed a second reservoir soon af 
ter, close by the wayside, and about noon were opposite 
to another on the left of the route. 

At the distance of about five hours from Hebron, after 
winding along a narrow, rocky valley for some time, we 
saw some extensive ruins in a deeper valley on our right, 
which are, probably, the remains of a monastic establish- 
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A little farther on, and one hour from Bethlehem, are the 
Pools of Solomon. They consist of three vast, quadrangu- 
lar basins, which occupy a hillside sloping eastward, and so 
arranged that the water which passes from the upper or 
western basin is received by the second, from which it 
passes into the third. I was unable to measure them, but 
they are stated to be, respectively, three hundred and eighty, 
six hundred, and six hundred and sixty feet in length, by a 
variable breadth of about two hundred and seventy feet.* 
They are walled with square stones and lined with a coat 
of cement, the whole having the appearance of great anti- 
quity. The bottom is formed of the natural rock, which 
slopes to the east. 

The principal fountain, from which these pools are sup- 
plied, is distant from the upper reservoir some thirty or forty 
rods. It was closed with stones, but I have since learned 
from a gentleman who has carefully explored the interior, 
that the entrance leads, by a considerable descent, into two 
vaulted rooms, formed of several stone arches, with one of 
brick. The water of four springs or sources is collected 
here, and conducted into another subterranean reservoir, 
near to the pool. From this the largest portion of the water 
passes into an aqueduct, the channel of which is formed of 
earthen pipes, secured in a line of substantial and well- 
cemented masonry, which winds along the sides of the 
mountains, in order to maintain the proper level until it 
reaches Jerusalem. This is a stupendous work, consider- 
ing the age in which it was probably achieved, and is, per- 
haps, the oldest aqueduct in existence. It gives us a high 
idea of the state of the arts among the Jews at that early 
day and exhibits the character and policy of the greatest 
and wisest of their kings in a very favourable light. The 

* Dr. Robinson gives their dimensions as follows: Lower Pool, length, 
582 feet; greatest breadth, 207 feet; depth, 50 feet. Middle Pool, length, 


423 feet; greatest breadth, 250 feet; depth, 39 feet. Upper Pool, length, 
380 feet ; greatest breadth, 236 feet ; depth, 25 feet— Researches, v. ii., p. 165. 
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pools are not necessary appendages of the aqueducts, and 
are thought to have been connected with pleasure-grounds— 
perhaps a country palace which Solomon built in this val- 
ley. “I made me great works; I builded me houses; I 
planted me vineyards; I made me gardens and orchards ; 
I planted trees in them of all kinds of fruit ; I made me pools 
of water to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth 
trées.” (Eecl., ii., 4; 5,6.) 

Josephus probably alludes to these pools and the other 
improvements which formerly existed in their neighbour- 
hood. ‘There was a certain place about fifty furlongs dis- 
tant from Jerusalem which is called Etham. Very pleasant 
it is in fine gardens, and abounding in rivulets of water. 
Thither did he (Solomon) use to go out in the morning, sit- 
ting on high in his chariot.”* 

The distance of these pools from Jerusalem answers well 
enough to this description, and this spot satisfies its conditions 
better, perhaps, than any other about the ancient metropolis. 

A large structure, once used as a fortress or caravansary, 
or for both purposes, stands close to the upper pool. It is 
quadrangular, of very good workmanship, and in good re- 
pair. The windows open into the court. It is of Saracen 
architecture, and was, no doubt, erected to guard this route 
when more travelled than at present. The Pools of Solo- 
mon are less than three hours from Jerusalem, and hardly 
one from Bethlehem, yet it is not thought safe for persons 
.0 visit them unattended by a guard. 

We arrived at Bethlehem at 3 o’clock P.M., and stop- 
ped for the night at the Latin Convent. I had the misfor- 
tune to receive a severe hurt by falling from a camel be- 
tween Hebron and the Pools of Solomon. The donkey 
upon which I sat out from the fcrmer place soon failed 
altogether, and I was compelled to exchange with a servant, 
and to mount a camel partly loaded with baggage. Through 


* Antiquities of the Jews, book viil., chap. vil. 
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the inattention of the guide, the animal left the road, and m 
attempting to regain it ascended a steep place, when the 
fastenings of the saddle gave way, and I was precipitated 
backward from a height of ten or twelve feet, followed by 
the saddle and the unwieldy mass of baggage. I fell upon 
the point of a rock ; but though for some time quite unable to 
raise myself, I was mercifully preserved from receiving any 
fatal injury. It was with great difficulty and pain that I af- 
terward rode to the convent. Some time elapsed before 
we were able to obtain admittance, the unusual number of 
our party, perhaps, rendering a good deal of consultation 
and previous arrangement necessary. ‘The delay seemed 
to me unreasonable and vexatious. It was, at least, exces- 
sively inconvenient. After a half hour or more we were 
allowed to enter. The principal door to this large establish- 
ment is not more than three and a half feet in height. 
Everything about the monasteries of Palestine is adapted 
to a state of warfare and siege. They were erected in 
times of peril, and even at this day these precautions are 
probably necessary to their security. I sought an early 
bed, without, however, finding upon it the comfort of re- 
pose. © 

April 9, 1840. I rose this morning with much difficulty, 
as my back had become very lame and painful. We, how- 
ever, proceeded to Jerusalem. Under such circumstances, 
I was, of course, unable to make our stop in. Bethlehem 
available to any satisfactory extent, but I subsequently en- 
joyed another opportunity of visiting this interesting town, 
and I here insert some of the results of my observations. 

The first appearance of Bethlehem is very striking, in 
whatever direction it is approached. It is built upon a 
ridge of considerable elevation, which has a rapid descent 
to the north and east. The width of the town is very 
inconsiderable, in some places hardly exceeding that of 
a single street. From the gate at the western extremity 
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to the convent which occupies the eastern, the distance 
may be half a mile. The first part of the way the street 
descends rapidly ; farther on, and especially near the con 
vent, it becomes tolerably level. The houses are solidly 
though roughly built of the limestone of which this whole 
region is composed ; but a large part of them are in a very 
dilapidated state, and uninhabited. A number are without 
a roof; of others, the walls are in a ruinous condition. The 
streets are narrow, and though paved, are almost impassable 
for a horse. The inhabitants are all Christians, the Mo- 
hammedans having been expelled and their houses broken 
down by Ibrahim Pacha during the insurrection of 1834. 
I could not ascertain what is the probable population, though, 
from the extent of the town and the number of houses, it 
might contain from two to three thousand people; yet I 
have seen them estimated at not more than three or four 
hundred. This is certainly much below the real number. 

The environs of Bethlehem are beautiful, but they cannot 
be said to be well cultivated. There is, indeed, no good til- 
lage in this country, though the best is perhaps about this 
ancient town. The soil is fertile, but it is encumbered with 
rocks, and the hills and valleys are covered to a considerable 
distance with figs, olives, pomegranates, and vineyards. ‘The 
deep valley on the northern side of the town, which is over- 
looked by the road leading to Jerusalem, presents a scene of 
beauty and luxuriance unrivalled, so far as I have yet seen, 
in Palestine. The steep hillsides by which it is bounded 
are terraced with great labour and care, and covered with 
fine fruit-trees. This delicious spot may perhaps be taken 
as a specimen of the general appearance of the hill country 
in the prosperous days of the Jewish state, and of what it 
might once more become under the fostering care of a 
good government, and of an industrious, civilized popula- 
tion. 

It is only under the walls of considerable towns that 
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agriculture is practicable. Within two miles of Bethlehem, 
fields are permitted to lie waste which once employed and 
amply rewarded the labour of a numerous peasantry. Now 
it is in vain to till them. The Bedouins, who are always in 
the vicinity, seize the fruit and corn even before they come 
to maturity. The incursion of a single night is often sufli- 
cient to carry away or destroy the entire products of a year’s 
industry. Even in broad day these barbarians do not hesitate 
to drive their beasts through fields of wheat under the owner’s 
eye, and they graze their animals upon them without scru- 
ple. Under such discouragements, little attention is paid to 
agriculture, and the people of Bethlehem naturally turn their 
attention to other employments. They make crosses and 
carve ornaments of pearl, which they sell to the pilgrims, 
by whom they are highly appreciated as memorials of their 
visits to holy places, if, indeed, they do not invest them 
with a higher character. They also manufacture beads 
and other trinkets of the mother-of-pearl, and of the wood 
and kernel of the olives that grow in and about the Garden 
of Gethsemane. They supply the bazars of Jerusalem with 
these wares, and press them upon strangers who visit their 
town with an importunity that is very annoying. 

The Convent of the Nativity, which covers the . spot 
where it is believed our blessed Lord was born, is situ- 
ated at the eastern end of the town, and is by far the most 
conspicuous object which it contains. It is a very exten- 
sive stone edifice, irregular in its plan, from having been 
constructed a piece at a time, and at various and distant 
eras. The church, and, probably, some other parts of this 
immense pile, were built by the Empress Helena. The 
whole has the appearance of a strong fortress. There is a 
large but waste esplanade in front, extending westward to- 
wards the village, and from the wing of the convent, which 
projects a long way in advance before the entrance and 


bounds the southern side of the court, to the northern de- 
clivity of the ridge. 
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After passing through the low door-and a sort of ante- 
chamber, we enter the ancient church built by Helena. 
This is a magnificent structure, though now in a neglected 
and semi-ruinous state. It is thirty-four paces long and 
thirty broad, ornamented with forty-eight monolith columns 
of the Corinthian order, arranged in four rows of twelve 
columns each. The columns are about two and a half feet 
in diameter by more than twenty in height. This church 
was once richly adorned with paintings and mosaic, of 
which only a few mutilated figures remain. The pavement 
is out of repair. The roof is of wood, and the naked, rough 
frame-work which supports it has a bad effect, and is quite 
unworthy of the fine structure which it surmounts. This 
roof I take to be a restoration rendered necessary by some 
casualty, and made in days of adversity. 

The church seems at present to be merely an outer 
court, a sort of thoroughfare, through which entrance is 
gained into the smaller churches and the apartments of the 
convent. A wall has been erected across it, nearer the 
eastern end, which cuts off a considerable area that has 
been converted into two small churches or chapels, where 
the Greeks and Armenians perform their respective rites. 
The Latins have a separate church in the convent, situated 
a little farther north. It is not large, but commodious, and 
in good taste and repair. Formerly these three communi- 
ties occupied the principal church by turns for the celebra- 
tion of religious worship ; but difficulties and dissensions 
arose which led to the present arrangement, and to the par- 
tial abandonment of the splendid erection of the munificent 
and zealous Helena. 

The Armenian chapel is entered through a door in the 
cross wall already mentioned. It is a very unpretending — 
room ; the altar and all the furniture are plain, and almost 
mean. The Greek church is in the same’ apartment, im- 
mediately east of the Armenian, from which there is an as- 
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cent, by marble steps, of two and a half feet. It is paved 
with beautiful marble, and the altar is richly ornamented in 
the Greek style. The walls are covered with small paint- 
ings of a religious character, and a multitude of gold or 
gilded lamps, and other objects designed for use or decora- 
tion, give some air of splendour and sumptuousness to this 
ill-proportioned room. 

The Grotto of the Nativity is under the Greek chapel, 
but the entrance is through a door in the southern side of 
that of the Armenians. We descended a flight of marble 
steps into an irregular apartment, the stable, if we credit 
tradition, in which the Holy Virgin gave birth to the Sav- 
iour of the world. It is a long, narrow, and rather low 
room, fitted up and much occupid for religious worship. Its 
original features are quite concealed by the marbles, em- 
broidered hangings, gold lamps, and other decorations. 
This grotto, which is twelve paces in length by four broad, 
contains three principal altars. Under the first, upon the 
marble floor, the precise spot of the nativity is marked by 
a large star, made of silver and precious stones. The 
following inscription forms a circle around the star: 
“ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est.” Gold- 
en lamps continually burn over this sacred spot. Above 
it is a marble table, with the usual decorations of an altar 
in a Catholic Church. Here the pilgrims prostrate them- 
selves, offering up their prayers and kissing the star and 
the pavement around it. 

At the distance of about twenty feet from the Star of the 
Nativity is the manger where the infant Jesus was first 
cradled. We descended by two steps into a room scarcely 
ten feet square, the altar of the manger on one side, and 
that dedicated to the magi immediately opposite on the 
other. Here, too, the original features of the place, what- 
ever they may be, are entirely concealed by polished mar- 
ble and other decorations. The manger is a block of white 
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marbie, hollowed out in proper form. It occupies a recess 
in the grotto, and is less than two feet in height by perhaps 
four in length.. The altar of the wise men is fenced by a 
kind of screen, above which is scen a painting that repre- 
sents them doing homage and offering precious gifts to the 
holy child Jesus. 

Thirty-two splendid lamps illuminate this. stable, now 
transformed into a gorgeous chapel. The ceiling of 
the grotto is also thickly hung with costly lamps, the 
gifts, as the Latin monk who acted as our guide in- 
formed us, of Catholic princes, and not of Greeks and Ar- 
menians. 

The Grotto of the Nativity was occupied, during my first 
visit, by pilgrims of the latter class, who worship in a pos- 
ture which is attained by first kneeling upon the floor, and 
then fairly sitting down upon the legs. In this way they 
worship in their churches, which have mats and carpets, 
but no seats. They appeared devout and earnest in their 
prostrations before the altars. As they ascended the stairs 
to finish their devotions in the church, they received the sac- 
rament from a priest who was seated at the top with a 
basket of bread. ‘This ceremony was performed with an 
air of carelessness and irreverence quite shocking to pious 
feeling. The priest, while in the act of giving the sacred 
symbol, conversed with the communicants in a jovial style, 
laughing immoderately, and occasionally slapping them upon 
the back. These people would think it an unpardonable 
offence to wear their shoes in the grotto where they had 
just now so devoutly kissed the traditionary and doubtful 
relics of the nativity, but they partook of the unquestionable 
memorials of the death of the Redeemer with an air of pro- 


fane indifference. 
In another subterranean apartment we were shown the 


altar of the innocents slain by Herod in his brutal attempt 
to extinguish the rising “ Light of the world.” This, ac- 
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cording to the monastic tradition, is the very spot where the 
tyrant’s mandate was executed. 

We were also shown the cell where St. Jerome spent 
many years of his life, and where he made that translation 
of the Holy Scriptures into the Latin tongue which has 
long been the authorized version of the Catholic Church. 
His ashes have been carried to Rome. The tomb of Eu- 
sebius is likewise shown. In another room, or cavern, are 
preserved and shown the skulls of Christians who were 
slaughtered by the Mohammedans nearly a thousand years 
ago. Whether they were in the proper sense martyrs, or 
- what were the peculiar circumstances that entitled them to 
such honoured sepulture, we were unable to learn from the 
father principal of the convent, who conducted us through 
these apartments. 

This convent is shared by Latins, Greeks, and Armeui- 
ans, who have their own separate apartments and private 
chapels, with a common right to occupy the Grotto of the 
Nativity, according to an established order. The feuds 
and petty rivalries which appear among them are unworthy 
of their Christian profession. Franks usually lodge with 
the Latin monks, where they are decently and hospitably 
entertained. A reasonable compensation is undoubtedly 
expected in the form of a present to the fraternity; but I 
heard of no begging or grumbling among the monks. They 
appear respectable, and some of them even intelligent and 
gentlemanly men. 

The buildings have recently received many repairs, and, 
I think, some additions, to the part occupied by Catholics. 
They embrace at least one court, planted with trees and 
shrubs. 

In the valley north of the town, and a little to the right 
of the road to Jerusalem, we were pointed to a well, as that 
from which David’s valiant men, at so much hazard, pro- 


cured the water which he poured out unto the Lord. We 
did not approach it. 
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There is some disagreement as to the spot where it was 
announced to the shepherds that a Saviour was born in 
Bethlehem. A valley, a mile or more southeast of the 
town, on the left of the road leading to the Pools of Solo- 
mon, was pointed out to us as the scene of that event. I 
subsequently learned that tradition had fixed on another val- 
ley which approaches the road to Jerusalem, north of the 
town. We addressed some inquiries upon this point to the 
Italian monk who acted as our guide through the convent, 
who said the precise spot was not known with certainty. 
He was a man of considerable intelligence, and was proba 
bly aware that Protestants are incredulous with regard to 
much of the traditional information obtained at the convent. 
Induced by this consideration, or perhaps by his own con- 
victions, he manifested considerable caution in answering 
our inquiries, and no common moderation in asserting the 
claims of the traditionary lore of which his fraternity have 
been so long the exclusive depositories in the Holy Land. 

It is not very easy to determine what degree of credit is 
due to the tradition which has fixed upon the site of the 
Church of the Nativity as the place where the Saviour was 
born. It had certainly obtained a general currency at a 
very early period in the history of the Church, and unques- 
tionably led to the erection of the church and the establish- 
ment of the monastery in this place. ‘The selection of this 
spot by St. Jerome as a place of retreat and devout medita- 
tion and study ought, perhaps, to be taken as the expres- 
sion of his opinion upon the subject. He died here early 
in the fifth century. The church was built about a century 
earlier by the Empress Helena, who visited Palestine in 
person, and cannot be supposed to have been careless in 
searching out the holy piaces which she honoured with 
such costly erections; nor is it, perhaps, credible that the 
scene of an event so deeply interesting should have been 
lost sight of by the inhabitants of this country, and of Beth- 
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lehem, which, after the propagation of Christianity, derived 
its chief importance from having been the birthplace of the 
Saviour. To the disciples it must have been a place of 
peculiar interest. We must suppose, also, that the mother 
and brethren of our Lord, who were so much about Jeru- 
salem during his ministry and after the Crucifixion, would 
frequently visit and point out to others a spot hallowed by 
an event so memorable in their domestic history, and clothed 
with so much importance by its connexion with the origin 
of Christianity. Each succeeding generation of Christians 
‘would feel an equal interest in the subject, and would be 
led, by the strong impulses of human nature, to view and 
preserve, with peculiar veneration, the scene of a trans- 
action possessing such a permanent and increasing im- 
portance. This seems to me to be one of the cases in 
which, in the absence of all testimony, great respect is due 
to a tradition so ancient and respectable. Its credibility is, 
perhaps, a little impaired by fixing upon a grotto as the 
stable of the ancient inn, though this cannot be regarded 
incredible in such a mountain region, where caverns abound. 
Ancient tombs and natural caverns are still much used as 
folds for herds and flocks throughout the East, as I often 
had occasion to observe. The story which fixes the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents in the same grvutto is less worthy of 
credit, as it supposes an improbable concurrence—an im- 
probability which throws « measure of suspicion upon the 
whole tradition. 

I must confess, though -he admission will-not add to the 
weight af my opinions, that I found it peculiarly agreeable, 
in wandering over these venerable places, to surrender my- 
self to their inspiration, and listen reverently to the lessons 
of faith and gratitude which they inculcate. I felt that it 
was good and edifying to be upon the spot to which the 
eye of the prophet was directed through the long future 
when he exclaimed: “ And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of 
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Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda, for out of 
thee shall come a governor that shall rule my people Israel.” 
(Matt., ii., 6.) Here, probably in the very place covered 
by the church—unquestionably in Bethlehem—was born 
the adorable Saviour of the world, who brought life and im- 
mortality to light. Here he was cradled in the manger, 
and was worshipped by the wise men, who were guided by 
“the star that went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was.” What stupendous events, 
what immense interests, what revolutions in the present and 
eternal destinies of our human race, were here brought into 
their embryo existence! What lights, what new ideas, 
what bright hopes, have gone forth from Bethlehem, to illu- 
minate and purify the nations of the earth! “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will towards men.” 

At a little distance to the left of the Jerusalem road is 
the tomb of Rachel. It is a modern, quadrangular, Turkish 
structure, surmounted by a dome, and whitewashed; still 
there can be little doubt that it marks the place where “ Ra- 
chel died, and was buried in the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem. And Jacob set a pillar on her grave; that is 
the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day.” (Gen., xxxv., 19, 
20.) This was ever a noted landmark in the times of Jew- 
ish domination, and tradition may be safely trusted for its 
identity. 

Still ascending towards Jerusalem, with a deep valley 
upon our right, we approached the Greek Convent of Elias, 
which is situated at a short distance from the road, on the 
east. A great number of pilgrims were here feeding their 
horses and loitering about the convent and its approaches. 
It is half way between Jerusalem and Bethlehem ; and the 
pilgrims, who are constantly passing this road in great num- 
bers at this season of the year, stop here for refreshment or 
lodging, this, like the other monasteries, serving, on such 
occasions, instead of a hotel. This is a broken, mountain- 
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ous region. Indeed, the whole country, from far beyond 
Hebron, is a continuous mountain, diversified with hills arid 
valleys, but always at a very great elevation—probably not 
much less than two thousand feet—above the level of the 
sea. The land is less fertile and worse cultivated than it 
is around Bethlehem, though still mestly occupied with 
ploughed fields and pasturaye. 

We passed near the country house of Cataphas, the ruins 
of which are upon the summit of a hill, to the right of the 
road. ‘The broad Valley of Rephaim, the field of pra san- 
guinary conflicts, stretches out to the left. 

Still nearer to Jerusalem the road runs along the west- 
ern verge of the Valley of Hinnom, here turning to the east 
along the southern base of Mount Zion, which slopes very 
rapidly to the bottom of this deep ravine. We passed 
the lower pool of Gihon, situated in the bottom of Hinnom, 
and the aqueduct which conveys the water from Solomon’s 
Pools across this valley. The Jaffa, or Bethlehem Gate, 
was now nearly opposite to us, and, descending by a steep 
and rough path to the bottom of the ravine, and mounting 
again a very abrupt hill, which rises between it and the 
city, we entered Jerusalem on its western side. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Personal Matters.—Illness.—Reception by the American Missionaries — 
Rev. Messrs. Lanneau and Sherman.—Character of the Missionaries.— 
Favourable Impressions on Travellers.—Rev. Mr. Nicolayson.—Ameri- 
can Friends.—Kind Attentions.—Ibrahim.—Holy Week.—Native Christ- 
ians:—Ceremonies in the Church of the Sepulchre.—Impious Mummer- 
ies. —Another Scene.— The Holy Fire.— Protestant Worship.— A 
memorable Sacrament on Mount Zion.—My first Walk to the Mount of 
Olives.—Impressions and Reflections.—View from the Summit.—Olive- 
trees. —The Church of the Ascension.—Scandalous- Transaction. —- 
French Influence.—Demolition of the Armenian Convent by the Latin 
Monks.—The Garden of Gethsemane.—Its Identity—Ancient Olive- 
trees.— Situation of the Garden.— Brook of Cedron— Mohammedan 
Cemetery.— Appearance and Empleyments of the People resorting there. 
—Retum into the City.—Vvalk around the Walls.—Situation of Jerusa- 
lem.—The Hill Country.—Environs.—St. Stephen’s Gate.—Wall of the 
Haram.—Interesting Remains of Solomon’s Temple.—Turkish Repairs. 
—tThe Valley of Jehoshaphat.—Massive Stones,—Mount Ophel.—The 
southern Wall of the City——Termination of the Aqueduct from Solo- 
mon’s Pools.—Valley of the Cheesemongers.—Mount Zion.—Valley of 
the Son of Hinnom.—Westem Side of the City.—Valley of Gihon.—The 
Damascus Gate.—The North Side of the City —Reservoir.—Retum to St. 
Stephen’s Gate-——The present Walls of Jerusalem.—Their Age, Mate- 
rials, Height, Workmanship, &c.—Gate of St. Stephen.—Damascus 
Gate.— Jaffa Gate—Zion Gate. — Circumference of the City.—Its an- 
cient Dimensions.—Promenade upon the Walls.—Jerusalem as a Military 
Position.—The Mountains about the City.—View of the City from the 
“Convent of St. Elias —View from the Mount of Olives—Aspect of the 
different Quarters of the City—Aspect of its Environs.—Interior of Jeru- 
salem.—Changes of Surface.—Great Accumulations.—Mount Zion with- 
in the Walls.—Mount Moriah.—Site of the Temple.—Bezetha.—Mount 
Akra.—Streets of Jerusalem.—Arches.—Covered Bazars.—Pavements 
and Sidewalks.—Ancient Flagstones.—Houses.—Their Plan and Con- 
struction.— Cisterns.— Building Materials.—Dilapidations.— Poverty of 
the People—Decent Costume.—Trade with the Pilgrims.—Manufae 
tures.—Little Wealth or Capital. 


My attention was too much occupied by my own sit- 
uation to allow me to sympathize with the deeply-in- 
teresting scenes with which | was now surrounded, or 
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to give scope to the stirring recollections they were so 
well calculated to excite. The pain in my back, ocea- 
sioned by my fall the day before, had continued to in- 
crease till it was with extreme difficulty that I was 
able to keep my seat upon the camel, whose every step 
aggravated my sufferings to positive agony. I was 
poorly able to leave Bethlehem, but the thought of be- 
ing confined there by a protracted illness, with which 
I was seriously threatened, was so unpleasant, that I 
determined to incur the pain and risk of proceeding to 
Jerusalem, where, in case of need, I should have the 
assistance of my fellow-travellers, and, as I hoped, ob- 
tain medical advice. I proceeded directly to the house 
of the American missionaries, where I was cordially 
welcomed by the Rev. Mr. Lanneau. I descended 
from my camel, and entered this hospitable mansion by 
his assistance and that of Ibrahim, and was soon ac- 
commodated with a comfortable room and a good bed, 
luxuries to which I had been a stranger for more than 
three months, and which were rendered doubly grate- 
ful by the necessities of my present situation. I had 
called at the mission-house a perfect stranger, not 
knowing what means my countrymen might possess in 
this distant part of the world for entertaining wayfaring 
men, and more with a view of inquiring for quarters in 
the city than with the expectation of finding them here. 
Myr. Lanneau at once recognised me and addressed me 
by name. He had occasionally attended on my min- 
istry in Charleston, South Carolina, fifteen years before, 
and I was received as a friend and Christian brother 
God had thus unexpectedly prepared me a resting- 
place within the walls of his holy city, and I contem- 
plated his merciful protection extended to me, with 
emotions so strong as to make me forget, for a while, 
my bodily sufferings, 
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I had here the pleasure of becoming acquainted with 
the Rev. Mr. Sherman, another excellent missionary of 
the American board, and his lady. They, with Mr. 
Lanneau, were compelled to leave Jerusalem the day 
after my arrival to attend a general meeting of the 
missionaries in Beyrout. A large re-enforcement of 
the mission had just arrived from the United States, 
and this important meeting had been called for the pur- 
pose of consultation upon the general interests of the 
work, and to organize a plan for future and enlarged 
operations. The board at home leaves a wide discre- 
tion to its missionaries, who appear to act on very gen- 
eral instructions, as the varying circumstances of the 
work and the imdications of Providence may direct 
No set of men, 1 am sure, are more worthy of the gen- 
erous confidence of the churches upon whose errands 
of mercy they are sent forth. I have accounted it a 
peculiar happiness to enjoy the society of the mission- 
aries of the board at several of their stations in the 
Levant, and I gladly bear my testimony to the zeal, 
faithfulness, ability, and tact with which they prosecute 
their holy enterprise. I have always had occasion to 
admire their untiring industry, fervent piety, strong 
faith, and large, catholic views,-and I very much doubt 
if an equal number of ministers of the Gospel can be 
found in any part of the world more thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of their high calling, or better furnished 
for the discharge of its duties by intellectual and moral 
qualifications. They possess, in a high degree, the re- 
spect of the Franks settled in the East; and it was 
truly gratifying to me, as an American and a Christian, 
to hear the unanimous testimony of travellers in their 
favour. 

Many, I have reason to know, who have gone abroad 
with no very favourable impressions with regard to 
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missionaries avy 1 their work, experience an entire 
change of vie.vs and feelings in their intercourse with 
these excell: ut men, and, as we may hope, find in these 
ends of the arth an antidote for the prejudice or scep 
ticism imb »ed from vicious training or unfortunate 
association: For my own part, my heart always beat 
high on ap. roaching a missionary station, for 1 was 
sure to find the intelligence, the unostentatious hospi- 
tality, and werm sympathies of Christian fellowship. I 
now look back to these delightful interviews with the 
most lively pleasure. They are the green spots of the 
desert where I wandered for many months, under cir- 
cumstances which not only deprived me of the precious 
ordinances of the Gospel, but denied me even the 
forms of public and social worship, and the repose of 
the Sabbath. 

I was confined in my bed eight days, exercised for 
the greater part of the time with severe pain, and una- 
ble to shift my position without exquisite suffermg. [ 
was much indebted, during this season of affliction, to 
the kind, attentions of the Rev. Mr. Nicolayson and his 
lady, the well-known and highly respectable missiona- 
ries of the English Church I was also under especial 
obligation to another gentleman connected with the 
same mission, a converted Jew from Germany, who is 
an apothecary, and, in the absence of the regular phy- 
sician, who has usually been attached to the English or 
American mission here, prescribes, and occasionally 
acts as surgeon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooley, my companions through Greece, 
Egypt, and the Desert, left Jerusalem before my recov- 
ery to embark at Jaffa for Constantinople. Mr. and 
Mrs. Catlitt, of New-York, had, in the mean time, arri- 
ved. and taken their lodgings under the hospitable roof 
of Mr. Lanneau. 1 had made the voyage from Trieste 
to Athens in their company, and subsequently was with 
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them in Cairo. They had extended their tour in Egypt 
to the upper cataracts, and were just now from Sinai 
by the way of El Arish, having reached the convent of 
St. Catherine a few dase after our departure for Acaba. 

I was delighted to see the favourable change which 
the balmy climate of Egypt and Nubia had produced on 
the health of Mr. Catlitt, which at Athens and Cairo 
had filled us with painful apprehensions. He was now 
decidedly improved, and has, I trust, ere this time 
been quite restored. I received many kind attentions 
from Mr. and Mrs. Catlitt during my illness in Jerusa- 
lem, as well as on subsequent occasions, which I take 
great pleasure in acknowledging. I was, indeed, quite. 
dependant upon their assistance for some time, Ibrahim 
having abandoned himself to strong drink upon our ar- 
rival at Jerusalem. He had never been fairly sober 
since his debauch at the convent, the kind-hearted 
monks having supplied him and the other servants with 
the means of keeping partially intoxicated during the re- 
mainder of our journey. He had previously been inef- 
ficient and indolent; but, from the time of leaving Sinai, 
he became perfectly lazy, as well as ill-tempered and 
intolerably insolent. At Jerusalem he was beastly drunk 
for a considerable part of the time, and left me to get 
along as J was able during my illness. 

I was confined to my couch the greater part of the 
holy week, and missed of being an eyewitness of the 
various religious ceremonies performed by the Latin 
and Oriental Christians, which are, to the great mass 
of the pilgrims, the principal attraction of their visit to 
Jerusalem. I would gladly have been a spectator of 
these scenes; for, though much is exhibited painful to 
the feelings, and revolting to the taste of enlightened 
piety, it is yet deeply interesting to observe the forms, 
often grotesque and absurd, through which a corrupted, 
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though commonly sincere faith seeks to give expression 
to its dogmas and emotions. The Eastern Christians, 
even more than the Catholics of Europe, abound in pub- 
lic festivals, and delight in such pompous exhibitions 
and scenic representations as impose upon the senses 
and gratify the imagination. This was the great and 
most honoured festival in the calendar, both of the 
Greeks and Latins. The occasion is rendered the more 
inspiring by the vast concourse of strangers who. come 
from all parts of the Christian world to witness and share 
its solemnities. It isa holy season with Jews as well as 
Christians, and they celebrate the Passover in “ the city 
of their solemnities” with a spirit and zeal unknown 
elsewhere. — 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the theatre 
of the principal ceremonies. Several of my friends 
were present to witness the extraordinary exhibitions, 
which are repeated there from year to year upon this: 
anniversary. The Catholics, in a nocturnal proces- 
sion, represented, in scenic style, the crucifixion of 
Christ, and the various events that preceded and fol- 
lowed that tragedy. .An image of the full size of a 
man, crowned with thorns, was nailed to a cross, and 
borne, at the head of a long train of ecclesiastics, monks, 
and pilgrims, to a succession of sanctuaries, built, ae. 
cording to tradition, upon the spots rendered holy by 
the transactions which the altars commemorate—to the 
Altar of Flagellation—of the Prison—of the Division 
of Christ’s Garments—and finally to Calvary, where the 
cross was erected with the image affixed to it; and, 
after due time had elapsed, the body was taken down, 
embalmed, and deposited in the sepulchre. Religious 
services were performed appropriate to the several parts 
of this drama—prayers, sermons, and chanting; the 
torches were extinguished, to represent the darkness 
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which was “over all the land;” and the well-trained 
monastics sustained every change of the exhibition 
with the looks, gestures, sobs, and groans adapted to 
give it the greatest effect. 

Many of those who assisted at this pageant appeared, 
as I was told, to be deeply moved. The mass of spec- 
tators, however, and many of the monks, evidently re- 
garded it an idle and trivial affair, while a rabble, al- 
ways attendant on such exhibitions, indulged in all kinds 
of disorder, and frequently compelled the Turkish po- 
lice, who were stationed in different parts of the church, 
to interfere with heavy blows for the preservation of 
order. The Mussulmen look upon these scenes with 
undisguised and bitter contempt, and evidently use their 
batons with hearty good-will. 

The Resurrection was celebrated by the Greeks—the 
Armenians, Copts, and native Christians taking part in 
the services. The Greek ecclesiastics are always less 
solemn and decent in the performance of their functions 
than the Catholics, and on the present occasion they 
were guilty of practising upon the ignorant multitude 
a gross and palpable fraud, which it was not easy to 
witness without an entire loss of all respect and confi- 
dence. I was present during a part of this mortifymg 
exhibition. The pretension is, that fire is miraculously 
kindled within the Holy Sepulchre. The high ecclesi- 
astics of this sect, I believe, after some religious exer- 
cises in the chapel, entered into the sepulchre, the whole 
body of the church being crowded with pilgrims and 
less interested spectators, and those about the sepul- 
chre provided with torches, wax candles, and tapers. 
All eyes were intensely fixed upon the sepulchre, when, 
after a brief delay, a brilliant light appeared, and was 
raised to a small aperture in the western wall. This 
produced a strong sensation in the multitude, who rush- 
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ed forward with frantic eagerness to light their torches 
by the celestial flame. The confusion and tumult that 
ensued are indescribable, and the Turkish police were 
on the alert to restore order by the usual expedient of 
beating the people over the head and shoulders with 
fists and clubs. Such are the means employed by bish- 
ops and archbishops, the professed successors of the 
apostles, to promote piety and inspire devotion among 
their people. Such dishonour is poured upon the ado- 
rable Saviour in the house of his friends, on the very 
spot where, according to their tradition and assured 
belief, “‘He was delivered for our offences, and rose 
again ‘for our justification ” 

It was my peculiar happiness to assist, during this 
holy season, at religious services conducted more ip 
accordance with the simplicity of Protestantism and of 
the truth of the Gospel. The Rev. Mr. Nicolayson, a 
clergyman sent by the London (Church) Missionary So- 
ciety to labour for the special benefit of the Jews in 
Palestine, celebrates public worship regularly ina small 
room fitted up as a church on Mount Zion. He preach- 
ed and administered the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per on Good Friday, on which occasion a large number 
of strangers were present from Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States, as well as the resident Protest- 
ants and a few converted Israelites, the first fruits 
of Mr. Nicolayson’s pious labours. Altogether it was 
by far the largest assembly of Protestants ever known 
by Mr. N. to be assembled for Christian worship in 
the holy city. The sermon was appropriate, and all 
the circumstances of time and place tended to make 
the administration of the holy eucharist' memorable 
and affecting beyond any similar occasion it has been 
my privilege to witness. We were assembled on 
Mount Zion, rich in hallowed associations, and the 
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chosen type for portraying the heavenly inheritance of 
the saints. Gethsemane and Calvary, all the scenes of 
the Redeemer’s agony and death and triumphant resur 
rection, were around us and very near us, however tra 
dition might be at fault in fixing upon their particular 
sites. Considerations of a more personal charactei 
acted strongly upon my feelings to give depth and per 
manency to the impressions of this memorable hour. 
1 had been for many months a stranger to this and all 
the public privileges of the Gospel. I had recently ex- 
perienced a signal instance of the Divine protection, 
and was now mercifully permitted to come from my 
sickroom leaning on my staff, to sit down with my fel- 
low-Christians of many different nations, at the table of 
our common Lord. Long shall I cherish the remem- 
brance of that blessed communion on Mount Zion. 
The Rev. and excellent Mr. Grimshaw administered the 
sacrament of the supper, aided by Mr. Nicolayson. 

It was not until the 16th of April that I had so far 
recovered as to be able to leave my room, and, with a 
good deal of pain and difficulty, to walk into the city. 
I directed my steps towards the Gate of St. Stephen, 
which is about a quarter of a mile from the mission- 
house. Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives were full 
in my view the moment I had passed the gate, and my 
impatience to visit scenes hallowed by so many high and 
touching associations led me to discard prudential con- 
siderations and prolong my walk. I was still very fee- 
ble, and the slightest misstep or slip of the foot, inci- 
dents which occurred every moment in walking over 
this precipitous ground, inflicted torture upon my back, 
which was yet much inflamed. By the aid of my staff 
and Ibrahim, who accompanied me, I succeeded, after 
toiling hard for more than an hour, .in. reaching the 
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highest part of the mountain. It is, perhaps, half a 
mile from St. Stephen’s Gate. I sat down upon an im- 
mense block of marble which belonged to a ruined ed- 
ifice that gnce occupied this commanding site, and 
yielded up my mind to recollections and emotions 
which rushed upon me with irresistible force. I had 
trodden the ground, and in all probability the very path 
most frequented by the blessed Redeemer and his apos- 
tles. The Garden of Gethsemane, through which I had 
passed in my way from the city, and which lay in the 
deep valley below me in full view, the declivity of the 
mountain which I had just ascended—its elevated sum- 
mit, upon which I was now standing, were the favourite 
haunts of the Saviour of the world. Here he “ was 
wont” to retire at evening to seek quiet for devotion 
and repose, after teaching “daily in the Temple,” 
whither he again repaired “early in the morning.” 
Here he instructed his disciples, answered their inqui- 
ries, solved their doubts, delivered his parables, fore- 
told the fate of Jerusalem, which lay spread out like a 
map before him; of the Temple, which was in full view, 
and only separated from Olivet by a narrow vale. It 
was to the Mount of Olives that he went for the last 
time after he had instituted the supper, “ when they 
had sung a hymn;” it was in the garden below that 
“ his soul was exceedingly sorrowful even unto death,” 
‘and that he was betrayed by a kiss.” 

With the exception of Calvary, no spot on earth is 
so historical and so rich in holy associations as the 
Mount of Olives. Independent of these associations, 
its steep and winding paths afford the most agreeable 
and interesting walks around Jerusalem. The prospect 
from its summit is magnificent, embracing, besides the 
holy city and its environs, the whole region of savage, 
barren mountains, which is bounded on the east by-the 
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Dead Sea, that sea itself, and the valley of the Jordan, 
and the mountains of Arabia, which occupy the whole 
field of vision beyond. The summit of Olivet and its 
west side, which looks towards Jerusalem, are scantily 
covered with ancient olive-trees. There are also a 
few pomegranate and fig trees, and several fields sown 
in wheat, which had, however, a most unpromising ap- 
pearance. Formerly this mountain was thickly plant- 
ed with olive-trees, to which its soil seems peculiarly 
adapted, and from which it derives its name. Wars 
and other disasters have destroyed these ancient occu- 
pants of the soil, and there is not industry, under the 
Turkish sway, to repair the wastes of time and acci- 
dents. The olive is, however, a long-lived and hardy 
tree, which has succeeded beyond all others in resist- 
ing the general tendency to ruin and desolation every- 
where apparent in this once happy country. 

The top of the Mount of Olives is occupied by the 
Church of the Ascension, built in commemoration of 
the event from which it derives its name. It is occu- 
pied by the Latins, and, like some other holy places in 
and near Jerusalem, has unfortunately given rise to 
fierce controversies and scandalous scenes between the 
different sects who unworthily represent the Christian 
name in this country. A painful incident of this sort 
occurred during the last year. The Armenians had 
obtained permission from the government to erect a 
small convent adjoining this church, in order, according 
to the notions of Oriental Christians, to afford to the 
pilgrims and other members of their communion an op- 
portunity to worship with more satisfaction and benefit 
upon a spot so memorable in the history of our re- 
demption. In addition to the erection of the convent, 
the Armenians expended a large sum in repairing the 
church, which was in a very ruinous condition, The 
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jealousy of the Latin monks, who look upon all other 
denominations of Christians as enemies, was roused to 
the utmost at seeing the guardianship of this holy lo- 
cality transferred to their rivals, and they never ceased 
to use all their efforts and influence to defeat the enter- 
prise. It is said that bribes were freely lavished upon 
this occasion, the only way to favour with Turkish 
rulers, and the means, beyond question, by which the 
Armenians had obtained their grant. These efforts 
proved unsuccessful until the last year, when an order 
was obtained from the Porte for the suppression of the 
obnoxious convent. It is believed in Jerusalem that 
this boon was obtained through the influence of France, 
and that the Duke de Joinville, son of Louis Philippe, 
made a personal application to the grand seignior upon 
this subject. It is certain that the young prince had 
been entertained with many attentions by the Latin 
monks when on a visit to Jerusalem, from which place 
he proceeded to Constantinople, where he was received 
in a flattering manner by the sultan; all of which was 
speedily followed by the long-sought firman, authori- 
zing the suppression of the convent. If this rumour is 
true, the transaction is disgraceful to France and her 
king. Some other instances of alleged interference 
by the agents of the French government render it less 
difficult to give credit to this exhibition of new-born 
zeal to promote the interests of the Catholic Church. 
Clothed with the high authority of the sultan, which, 
so far as religion is concerned, is still in full force in 
Syria, the monks lost no time in effecting an object for 
which they had plotted so long. A company of nearly 
two hundred labourers was employed, who proceeded 
to the Mount of Olives, headed by the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and totally demolished the buildings of the 
convent. “Not one stone was left upon another.” All 
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were removed from their places in the edifice, and piled 
up at a short distance, where they remain, and are 
likely to remain, a monument to the disgrace of Chris- 
tianity. So far was the hostility of the bigoted men 
carried that, not content with demolishing the buildings, 
they caused the stones to be broken and so marred as 
to be unfit for farther use. The rabble employed in 
the work of destruction were liberally supplied with 
wine and spirits, several casks of which were carried 
from the monastery in Jerusalem for the purpose, and 
they returned to the city, after the accomplishment of 
their deed, in a state of intoxication, disturbing the quiet 
of the inhabitants with bacchanalian songs and shouts 
of triumph. It is by such acts that Christianity is ren- 
dered hateful and contemptible in the eyes of its ene- 
mies. The Mohammedans often refer to these scenes 
of lawless violence in their conversations with the mis- 
sionaries, who can only defend their cause by assuring 
them that the Christianity of Protestants is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from that which dishonours the name in Je- 
rusalem. 

In my return to the city I stopped in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. It occupies a level space between the 
Brook Cedron and the foot of the Mount of Olives. It 
is about fifty paces square, and is enclosed by a wall of 
no great height, formed of rough, loose stones. Eight 
very ancient olive-trees now occupy this enclosure, some 
of which are of very large size, and all exhibit symptoms 
of decay that denote their great age. This garden be- 
longs to one of the monastic establishments, and con- 
siderable care is taken to preserve the trees from de- 
struction. Several young trees have been planted to 
supply the place of those which have disappeared. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, I think, that this 
is the real Garden of Gethsemane. It was probably 
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once more extensive than at present, but it must have 
occupied this situation. ‘The nature of the ground suf- 
ficiently determines the route which must always have 
been pursued in passing from the Temple to the Mount 
of Olives. The path now used has every appearance 
of great antiquity, and this is the only place where the 
descent to the channel of Cedron could be effected with 
any tolerable convenience. No one who examines the 
situation of the Temple, and the nature of the ground 
between this part of the city and the Mount of Olives, 
can hesitate to believe that the grand approach to the 
sacred edifice, and the great thoroughfare from the 
whole region around Olivet, and farther east, must have 
passed along the road now in use, and through the gate 
on or near the spot now occupied by that of St. Stephen. 
The garden was on this route, beyond Cedron, and ad- 
joining the Mount of Olives. ‘Christ went forth with 
his disciples over Cedron, where there was a garden.” 
After the institution of the eucharist, he went into the 
Mount of Olives, and there “to a place called Geth- 
semane,”’ where he was arrested by the Jewish police. 
Gethsemane, like Olivet itself, is a sacred locality, which 
is well established upon evidence independent of mo- 
nastic traditions. The ignorant monks fully believe 
that the old olive-trees are a part of those which gave 
shelter to Christ and his followers. They are certainly 
of great antiquity, and they exhibit a remarkable in- 
stance of the tenacity of life which this tree possesses, 
perhaps beyond any other. The trunks of a number of 
them have decayed to the extent of several feet above 
the root, with which the branches are connected only 
by some thin, dry splinters, coated on the outer surface 
with the bark. Higher up the trunks become solid, and 
the branches appear healthful and vigorous. The trees 
are guarded with religious respect, and strangers with 
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difficulty obtain permission to cut off even a dry limb 
for 1 memorial of their visit to this deeply-interesting 
place 

It was in this garden that “Jesus entered, and his 
disciples; and Judas also, which betrayed him, knew 
the place, for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his 
disciples.” (John, xviii., 1,2.) Here it was that, with- 
drawing about a stone’s cast from his disciples, “He 
kneeled down and prayed, saying, Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not my 
will, but-thine be done. And there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven, strengthening him. And, being 
in agony, he prayed more earnestly: and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground.” (Luke, xxii., 41-44.) It was a dark and aw- 
ful scene, still covered with mystery, and full of unfath- 
omable import. The gloomy but befitting theatre of 
this sublime transaction impresses itself upon the ima- 
gination in characters not to be effaced. It was very 
near one of the most thronged and busy parts of Jeru- 
salem, and yet lay so low in the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
that not a sound from the busy hum of life could have 
reached its profound depth. On the west the city walls 
and the high battlements of the Temple almost overhang 
the garden, while on the east the still loftier heights of 
Olivet cast their dark shade over the scene of the Divine 
agony. The rapidly-descending channel of Cedron 
passes by to the south, and soon enters between the 
almost perpendicular cliffs, which were already fashion- 
ed into monuments for the dead. The seclusion from 
the world, of whose sins the blessed Jesus was now 
enduring the burden, was complete, and Judas had well 
chosex the spot for the perpeiration of his dark crime. 

The Brook Cedron, a little west of Gethsemane, is 
crossed by a stone bridge of rude workmanship and 
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mean appearance. Thence to the Gate of St. Stephen, 
by which I had left the city, the ascent.is very steep 
and difficult. Foot passengers often pursue a straight 
course, which, in the steepest part, is relieved by steps 
Farther to the right is a paved way, which pursues a 
zigzag direction to overcome the precipitous ascent, 
though at the expense of doubling or trebling the dis- 
tance. This route is alone practicable for equestrians, 
and it is also made use of by foot passengers. 

To the left of the road, near the Gate of St. Stephen, 
is a Mohammedan burial-ground, which occupies a nar- 
row tract of level ground between the town and the 
brow of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, extending southward 
nearly to the southeastern angle of the city wall. The 
monuments which rise above the humble graves are, 
for the most part, simple quadrangular masses of ma- 
sonry, composed of small stones and mortar, and some- 
times only of earth. There are a few upright slabs, 
tall, very thin and slender, and containing inscrip- 
tions in the Turkish style. This cemetery is a favour- 
ite place of resort, and a great number of women, 
solitary or in small groups, were scattered among the 
thickly-crowded monuments, seated upon the graves 
and upon the ground, standing or walking, and vari- 
ously engaged in conversation, romping, and loud mer- 
riment, and in chanting melancholy airs over the dead. 
They wore long scarfs, or, rather, were enveloped in 
immense sheets of white muslin, which were thrown 
over the head and hung down to the feet, concealing 
the whole person, with the exception of the face, which 
was covered with a veil. Under this light, flowing 
drapery are worn dresses of various and commonly gay 
colours, which are allowed to be visible in front, and 
bright yellow slippers. In the midst of several of the 
larger groups of females a man was employed in read- 
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ing or chanting from the Koran. This, as I was in- 
formed, is a kind of religious service, which persons of 
some wealth cause to be frequently performed over the 
graves of relatives. Urns and other vessels of glass and 
earthenware, contaiming bouquets of flowers or mere- 
ly water, were placed upon several of the simple mon- 
uments. The graves here, as in other Mohammedan 
cemeteries, are very shallow, and send forth an offen- 
sive odour. This circumstance, however, seems not to 
be heeded by these people, who spend much of their 
time here, inhaling the vitiated atmosphere, in_pref- 
erence to extending their walk to the Mount of Olives, 
or other places not more distant, where they might 
enjoy the luxuries of pure air and a magnificent pros- 
pect. I apprehend that the Mohammedan towns are 
not a little indebted for the annual visitations of the 
plague to these reeking cemeteries, with which they 
are always environed. 

From St. Stephen’s Gate to the mission-house the 
way ascends rapidly after the first two or three hun- 
dred yards. This comfortable mansion is situated near 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

I returned to my lodgings much fatigued by the ex- 
ertion of ascending the Mount of Olives, but invigorated 
by the gratification and excitement afforded by the in- 
tensely-interesting objects to which the morning had 
been devoted. After giving some time to repose, I 
again sallied forth from St. Stephen’s Gate, if possible 
to make the circuit of the city. 


WALK AROUND THE CITY. 


Jerusalem may, in general terms, be said to stand 
upon the top of the great range of limestone mountains 
which extends from a point to the south of Hebron, 
along the western side of the Valley of the Dead Sea 
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and of the River Jordan, northward beyond the an- 
cient Samaria; westward it declines into the open 
country, which stretches to the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. This mountain summit spreads out into a 
broad table-land, elevated hardly less than two thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and diversified with 
hills and valleys. Much of the surface is covered with 
pasturage or tillage, though it is everywhere broken, 
and exhibits many immense masses of bare rock. 

Jerusalem is built upon several hills, which may be 
regarded as so many summits of this mountain range, 
and it is environed by other still higher elevations, sep- 
arated from those on which the city stands by deep 
ravines. Assuming its form to be quadrangular, which 
may be done with sufficient accuracy to answer the 
purpose of a general description, the Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat runs along its eastern side. The Valley of the 
Son of Hinnom, commencing in a level tract northwest 
of the city, descends rapidly towards the south in a 
course nearly parallel with the western wall. Beyond 
the southwest corner of the city it turns to the east, 
and in a direction almost at right angles with its pre- 
vious course, sweeps along the base of Mount Zion, 
and joins the Valley of Jehoshaphat about half a mile 
below the southeast corner of the city wall. A con- 
siderable open tract of land lies between this valley and 
the town, which was included in the ancient city, whose 
southern wall ran along upon the slope of the ravine, 
where it is still traceable. 

In my walk this afternoon I turned to the right im- 
mediately after passing out of St. Stephen’s Gate, which 
is the only one now used on the eastern side of the city. 
Here lies the burying-ground so recently described, on 
a narrow strip of ground between the city wall and the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. A path winds along among the 
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graves and close to the wall quite to the southeast 
corner of the city. Pursuing this direction for two 
minutes, we had on our right the massive wall of the 
Haram, as the great area is called which now contains 
the Mosque of Omar, and which once contained the 
Temple of Solomon. 

I was surprised, as 1 advanced along this towering 
bulwark, to observe the immense blocks of stone which 
compose its foundations and rise many yards above the 
surface of the earth. I measured some of them, which 
were nineteen feet long by three and a half in thick- 
ness. From the southeast angle of the city they ex- 
tend northward continuously a distance of seventy 
paces, and are in one place sixteen courses, more than 
fifty feet, in height. I could not doubt for a moment 
that these were remains of the ancient Temple, and 
probably the work of Solomon. They are wholly un- 
like the walls of the city in other places, known to have 
been built by the Saracens and Turks. The higher por- 
tions of the wall have been rebuilt in their peculiar style, 
with stones only one or two feet square. Indeed, there 
is nothing in all that I have seen of their architecture in 
Egypt or elsewhere which has any resemblance to 
these massive remains of what, I doubt not, was the 
workmanship of the ancient Jews. I was no less sur- 
prised than delighted at the sight, as I had supposed, to 
that moment, that the destruction of the ancient walls, 
and especially that of the Temple, had been complete. 

Beyond the narrow cemetery the descent is very 
rapid to the bottom of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, which 
forms a great natural fosse in front of the eastern wall, 
that must have rendered this side of Jerusalem abso- 
lutely impregnable by all the modes of attack known to 
ancient warfare. The Mount of Olives, which rises 
very abruptly from the opposite side of the ravine, over- 
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looks the city, which a battery of modern artillery 
planted upon its heights would command perfectly. 

The southeast angle of the wall stands upon the 
brow of this valley, which here makes its nearest ap- 
proach to the city. Upon passing around this angle I 
observed more remains of the ancient wall, similar to 
those already described, though less extensive. One 
of the stones is six feet wide by twenty-four in length 
and three in thickness. The ground here descends 
from the wall southward, and though encumbered with 
stones, it is ploughed and covered with wheat. Far- 
ther west it assumes the form of a narrow ridge, which 
widens nearer the wall, and is bounded on the west by 
a ravine that extends into the city on the right and on 
the left, descends with diminished width but increas- 
ing depth to join the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The hil! 
is called Mount Ophel, and the valley Tyropeon, or the 
Valley of the Cheesemakers. 

The wall of the city, coming down from the west 
across this valley in a line considerably south of that 
of the Haram, and ascending to the top of Ophel, turns 
north at right angles, and proceeds to join the wall of 
that ancient enclosure, the western half of which is 
thus included in the city. A few minutes north of this 
angle is a gate, now walled up, which tradition has 
fixed upon as the Dung Gate of the ancient city. Here 
the great aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools, having com- 
passed Mount Zion on the south, enters the city and 
passes on to its termination within the area of the an- 
cient, Temple. 

West of the Tyropeon is Mount Zion, which rises 
into a high, spreading table-land, bounded on the south 
andiwest by the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, and 
stretching far into the city on the north. That part of 
the:summit next the wall is occupied by some edifices 
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of much traditionary importance—the tomb of David 
and the house of Caiaphas. Several Christian cemeter- 
ies also cover the adjacent ground, while more remote 
from the city wall are some fields of wheat and a few 
olives. The Gate of Zion connects these frequented 
places with the interior of the city. 

The Valley of the Son of Hinnom, which, opposite Zi- 
on’s Gate, is perhaps a third of a mile south of the city, 
from which it is separated by the breadth of Mount 
Zion without the walls, approaches very near to the 
southwest corner of the city, between which and the 
Jaffa Gate, farther north, the ground slopes rapidly west- 
ward to the bottom of the ravine. 

From the Bethlehem or Jaffa Gate to the northwest 
angle of the city the way is gently ascending, and the 
Valley of Hinnom, which bears more to the west, be- 
comes shallow, and is finally lost in a broad plain, or, 
more properly, basin, that spreads north and northwest 
beyond the upper pool of Gihon. The road to Jaffa runs 
along under the wall, and passes off westward above 
the pool. 

Turning the northwest angle of the city, I descended 
gradually along the northern wall towards the Damascus 
Gate, having on the left an extensive plain inclined to- 
wards the city, and covered near the Damascus road, 
which proceeds northward from the gate, with extensive 
olive plantations. East of the gate, and a little to the 
left of the path, is a small mount, terminating towards 
the city in a perpendicular cliff, under which is the Grotto 
of Jeremiah. The top of the mount is occupied by a 
Turkish cemetery. The city wall is built upon a par- 
allel but lower cliff. Towards its eastern termination 
this wall is defended by a trench extending quite to the 
northeast angle. Turning southward at this point, we 
have the eastern wall of the city upon the right hand, 
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and the Valley of Jehoshaphat upon the left, towards 
which the slope is rapid, though not precipitous. An 
ancient reservoir stands near St. Stephen’s Gate, by 
which I re-entered the city. 


WALLS AND GATES OF JERUSALEM. 


The walls of Jerusalem, of which I have thus made 
the circuit, are of modern construction, having been 
erected about three hundred years since. They are 
built of masses of limestone, not commonly more than 
a foot or eighteen inches square, and laid im a cement 
of lime. The height varies with the various elevation 
of the ground. The lower parts’ are probably about 
twenty-five feet high, while in more exposed localities, 
where the ravines contribute less to the security of the 
city, they have an elevation of sixty or seventy feet. I 
have already described the eastern and western walls 
of the Haram, or enclosure of the ancient Temple, as 
forming a part of the wall of the present city, as they 
no doubt did of the ancient. ' 

There are only four gates now in use—one on each 
side of the town—all of which I have enumerated. St. 
Stephen’s, on the east, leads to the Mount of Olives, 
Bethany, and Jericho. From the nature of the ground, 
taken in connexion with the situation of the Temple, a 
little south, here must always have been a great thor- 
oughfare. Zion Gate, on the south side of the city, 
connects the populous quarter around the Armenian 
Convent with that part of Mount Zion which is outside 
of the walls, and which is much resorted to as being 
the great field of Christian burial, as well as for its tra- 
ditionary sanctity as the site of David’s tomb, the house 
of Caiaphas, house of Mary, &c. The Jaffa Gate, on 
the west, is the termination of the important routes 
coming in from Jaffa, Bethlehem, and Hebron. The 
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formation of the ground points to this as upon one of 
the thoroughfares of the ancient city, which could here 
be approached from the points just indicated much more 
conveniently than at any other point. The Damascus 
Gate, on the north, is also planted in a vale, which, in 
every age of Jerusalem, must have been a great public 
way, and the easiest approach from Samaria and Gali- 
lee. 

The present wall is nearly two and a half miles in 
circuit. The greatest extent of the city is from east 
to west, in which directions it must always have had 
about the same limits as at present. The walls may 
have run lower down the slopes of the deep valleys of 
Jehoshaphat and Hinnom than they do at present, but 
could never have extended beyond them. 

A large area was embraced in the ancient city, on the 
south, which is now without the walls, including the 
portions of Mount Zion and Ophel already described. 
On the north, too, there is an open region suitable for 
building, which was certainly covered by the edifices 
of the ancient city, as is evident from the fragments of 
marble and pottery which are still found strewed over 
the plain. These two tracts, then, were included within 
the ancient city, which, according to Josephus, was thir- 
ty-three furlongs in circuit,* a circumference more than 
one mile and a half greater than that of the present town. 

These walls have a solid and formidable appearance, 
especially when casually observed from without ; and 
they are strengthened, or, rather, ornamented, with tow- 
ers and battlements after the Saracen style. Still, they 
could make little resistance to heavy artillery, though 
sufficient to overawe the turbulent inhabitants of these 
mountains, and to withstand a sudden onset from more 
potent enemies. Flights of steps on the inside of the 

* Wars, chap. iv., book v. 
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wall lead up to the top, where commanding views are 
obtained of the environs of the city, and an airy, agree- 
able promenade may be enjoyed, free from the filth and 
obstructions of the narrow streets. A parapet on the 
outer edge of the wall adds to the security and pleasure 
of a walk upon these lofty bulwarks. 

The ancient walls of Jerusalem were much more mas- 
sive and solid than the modern, as is sufficiently de- 
monstrated by the enclosure of the Haram and the Jew- 
ish tower by the Jaffa Gate. These, with the deep val- 
leys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, which encompass the 
city on three sides, must, it would seem, have rendered 
it quite impregnable. Were these ravines filled with 
water instead of being dry, as they now are, and as 
they always were except in the rainy season, Jerusalem 
would be converted into a peninsula, joined to the main- 
land by a broad isthmus on the northwest. This ground 
between the two valleys was the vulnerable side of this 
elsewhere unapproachable fortress, and was fortified 
with correspondiug care and labour. Three massive 
walls, according to Josephus, strengthened with stu- 
pendous towers, guarded this approach, and successive- 
ly resisted the attacks of the Romans under Titus. 1 
observed considerable remains of the outer bulwarks in 
my walks northwest of the city. 

Beyond the valleys and on every side of the city rise 
mountains, some of which are higher than Zion, or any 
other of the hills included within the walls. The 
Mount of Olives, on the east, overlooks and nearly over- 
hangs the city. More remote, but still near the ancient 
rampart at the foot of Zion, from which it is separated 
by the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, is a commanding 
height, called by the native Christians the Hill of Evil 
Counsel, because here, in the country house of Caiaphas, 
the Jews, according to the tradition, resolved on the 
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destruction of Christ. On the northwest, the, inclined 
plain rising beyond that side of the town soon attains 
the elevation of a mountain, while directly north of the 
city, at the distance of about one mile, is Mount Scopus, 
on which, according to Josephus, Titus encamped, and 
“whence the city began already to be seen, and a plain 
view might be taken of the great temples.”* Thus is 
the beautiful figure of the Psalmist as accurate as it is 
poetical: “‘ As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about his people, from henceforth, 
even forever.” (Psalm exxv., 2.) 

It was from the heights near the Monastery of Elias, 
on my way from Bethlehem, that I obtained my first 
view of the holy city. Only a small part of the interior 
is visible from any point on this approach—a few min- 
arets and domes, and the tower by the Bethlehem Gate. 
Mount Zion, without the walls, is also conspicuously 
seen. All that is visible on this side tends to impress 
the stranger favourably. The lofty walls appear to 
good advantage, and they conceal whatever is ruinous 


or mean within their circuit. 
ed 


VIEW FROM OLIVET. 
The celebrated view from the Mount of Olives, how- 
ever, is that from which the traveller receives his final 
and remembered impression of Jerusalem. Hither, like 
every other visiter, I resorted, as soon asI was able to 
leave my chamber, and during my stay in the city I 
often repeated my walk. The summit of the Mount of 
Olives is about half a mile east from the city, which 
it completely overlooks, every considerable edifice 
and almost every house being distinctly visible. The 
city, seen from this point, appears to be a regular in- 
clined plain, sloping gently and uniformly from west to 
* Wars, book v., chap. iii. 
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east, or towards the observer, and Sasnie by a slight 
depression or shallow vale running nearly through the 
centre in the same direction. The southeast corner 
of the quadrangle—for that may be assumed as the 
figure formed by the walls—that which is nearest to _ 
the observer, is occupied by the Mosque of Omar and 
its extensive and beautiful grounds. This is Mount 
Moriah, the site of Solomon’s Temple ; and the ground 
embraced in the sacred enclosure, which conforms to 
that of the ancient Temple, occupies about an eighth 
of the whole of the modern city. It is covered with 
greensward, and planted sparingly with olive, cypress, 
and other trees, and it is certainly the most lovely 
feature of the town, whether we have reference to the 
‘splendid constructions or the beautiful lawn spread 
out around them. 

The southwest quarter, embracing that a of Mount 
Sion which is within the modern town, is to a great 
extent occupied by the Armenian Convent, an enor- 
mous edifice, which is the only conspicuous object 
in this neighbourhood. The northwest is largely oe- 
cupied by the Latin Convent, another very extensive 
establishment. About midway between these two con- 
vents is the castle or citadel, close to the Bethlehem 
Gate, already mentioned. The northeast quarter of 
Jerusalem is but partially built up, and it has more the 
aspect of a rambling, agricultural village, than that of a 
crowded city. The vacant spots here are green with 
gardens and olive-trees. There is another large vacant 
tract along the southern wall, and west of the Haram, 
also covered with verdure. Near the centre of the city 
also appear two or three green spots, which are small 
gardens. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the only 
conspicuous edifice in this vicinity, and its domes are 
striking objects. There are no other buildings which, 
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either from their size or beauty, are likely to engage the 
attention. Eight or ten minarets mark the position of 
so many mosques in different parts of the town, but 
they are only noticed because of their elevation above 
the surrounding edifices. Upon the same principle, the 
eye rests for a moment upon a great number of low 
domes which form the roofs of the principal dwellings, 
and relieve the heavy uniformity of the flat, plastered 
roofs which cover the greater mass of more humble 
habitations. Many ruinous piles and a thousand dis- 
gusting objects are concealed or disguised by the dis- 
tance. Many inequalities of surface, which exist to so 
great an extent that there is not a level street of any 
length in Jerusalem, are also unperceived. 

From the same commanding point of view, a few olive 
and fig trees are seen in the lower part of the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and scattered over the side of Olivet 
from its base to the summit. They are sprinkled yet 
more sparingly on the southern sides of the city on 
Mounts Zion and Ophel. North of Jerusalem, the olive 
plantations appear more numerous as well as thrifty, 
and they offer a grateful contrast to the sunburned 
fields and bare rocks which predominate in this land- 
scape. The region west of the city appears to be des- 
titute of trees. 

Fields of stunted wheat, yellow with the drought 
rather than white for the harvest, are seen on all sides 
of the town. 


INTERIOR OF JERUSALEM. 


The hills on which the ancient city stood are still 
easily distinguishable, though the natural surface has 
undergone great changes. We learn from Josephus 
that some of these elevations were cut down, and the 
valleys between them filled up by the Asmonean kings 
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The decay of ancient buildings and the accumula- 
tions of rubbish through so many ages have probably 
done yet more to encumber and conceal the original 
features of this site. Some conjecture may be formed 
of the probable extent of these changes from an experi- 
ment lately made near the summit of Zion, where the 
accumulations are likely to be much less than in the 
valleys. Mr. Nicolayson is now engaged in erecting a 
church on the summit of Zion, near the Bethlehem Gate 
His labourers have already penetrated more than thirty 
feet in digging for a foundation for this edifice, without 
having reached the original surface. 

That portion of Mount Zion which is ineluded in the 
present walls constitutes, as I have already said, the 
southwest quarter of the city. It is separated on the 
east by the Valley of Tyropeon-from Mount Moriah. 
The descent on this side is steep and precipitous, On 
the north it is separated from Mount Akra by the 
same valley, which at first runs eastward from near the 
Jaffa Gate, dividing Mount Zion from Akra, and then 
bends to the south, and separates Zion from Mount 
Moriah. On the south and west, outside of the walls, 
vhe Valley of the Son of Hinnom winds along its base, 
as already described. The Jews occupy the part of 
Zion towards the Temple, or the eastern, where they 
have their synagogues. It is the most miserable and 
filthy part of the city, redolent of bad odours. A con- 
siderable tract in the angle between the south wall and 
the Haram, upon and below the steep slope, is vacant, 
and covered with prickly pears and a few trees. On 
the higher ground, farther west and near the south. 
west angle of the city, is the vast convent of the Arme- 
nians. The larger portion of Zion is outside of the 
wall, where it spreads out into a plain next the city, 
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which slopes off towards the Valley of Tyropwon on 
the east, and towards Hinnom on the south and west. 

Mount Moriah no longer exhibits to the beholder 
any of its original features, which are masked com 
pletely by the imménse construction of the Haram. 
Nothing is now visible but the walls of that great quad- 
rangle. These enclose the mount, and the included 
area was filled up so as to form a vast platform, the no- 
ble site of the ancient Temple, and of the modern 
Mosques of Omar and El Aksa. East of the Haram 
Mount Moriah descends very rapidly to the bed of Ce- 
dron, and on the south it declines into the lower eleva 
tion of Ophel, already described. 

Passing from this enclosure northward by the re- 
puted pool of Bethesda, we soon begin to ascend 
Bezetha, which rises to a considerable height, and 
extends quite to the north as well as eastern wall 
It descends to the Valley of Jehoshaphat on the east 
side of the city, while upon the west it is separated 
from Mount Akra by a valley that proceeds from near 
the Damascus Gate to join the Tyropeon not far from 
the northwest corner of the Haram. This seems never 
to have been an important part of Jerusalem, and we 
learn from Josephus that it was not included within the 
walls till the city had “gradually crept beyond its 
old limits,’ when it was fortified by Agrippa. The 
houses are scattering and mean, and much space is 
now covered with gardens and olive-trees. 

It only remains to speak of Mount Akra, which oc- 
cupies the northwest quarter of the city, and may be 
regarded as a point of Mount Gihon, which comes 
down towards the city from the northwest in the form 
of an inclined plain, already described, and forms a sort 
of promontory in the fork of the two branches of the 
Valley of Tyropeon. Akra is nearly as high as Mount 
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Zion, and is now, perhaps, the most populous quarter 
of Jerusalem. The most noted public buildings are the 
Latin Convent and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
If the prevailing tradition is to be trusted, it possesses 
a vastly higher interest in having been the scene of the 
crucifixion and resurrection of the adorable Saviour of 
the world. 

I have said that Jerusalem, as seen from Mount Oli- 
vet, is a plain inclining gently and equably to the east. 
Once enter its gates, however, and it is found to be 
full of inequalities. You are ever ascending or de- 
scending. There are no level streets, and little skill 
or labour has been employed to remove or diminish 
the inequalities which nature or time has produced. 
Houses are built upon mountains of rubbish, which are 
probably twenty, thirty, or fifty feet above the natural 
level, and the streets are constructed with the same 
disregard to convenience, with this difference, that 
some slight attention is paid to the possibility of carry- 
ing off surplus water. They are, without exception, 
narrow, seldom exceeding eight or ten feet in breadth. 
The houses often meet, and in some instances a building 
occupies both sides of the street, which runs under a suc- 
cession of arches barely high enough to permit an eques- 
trian to pass under them. I found a good deal of diffieul- 
ty in riding under them upon a camel. A canopy of old 
mats or of plank is suspended over the principal streets 
when not arched. This custom, no doubt, had its ori. 
gin in the heat of the climate, which is very intense in 
summer ; and it gives a gloomy aspect to all the most 
thronged and lively parts of the city. I think it admits 
of a question whether more is not lost by shutting out 
the rays of the sun and preventing the ingress of pure 
air, than is gained by the cooler temperature which is 
certainly produced. These covered ways are often 
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pervaded by currents of air when a perfect calm pre- 
vails in other places, but the artificial breeze seemed 
to me to be damp and fetid, and quite destitute of the 
refreshing qualities which belong to a more natural cir- 
culation. 

The pavements of the streets are of the worst possi- 
ble description. They are formed of fragments of 
limestone of unequal size and thickness, and arranged 
with no apparent regard to human comfort. On each 
side, next to the shops, is a sort of raised way, one or 
two feet high, formed of a row of rough stones, large 
or small indifferently. The utmost care is requisite to 
avoid falling or dashing the foot against a projecting 
stone. Between these two sidewalks is a path, or, 
rather, gutter, also paved, but in a style yet more de- 
testable, for donkeys and horses, which have barely 
room to pass each other. It is always an incident 
involving inconvenience and some peril to meet a don- 
key with a bag of corn or other burden upon his back. 
Should the beast deviate from the exact centre of his 
narrow path, his load sweeps the sidewalk, and comes 
in contact with the legs of the passenger. At this 
season, the middle pavement is literally a filthy gutter, 
partially filled with mire and water. 

The compact limestone used for paving is a species 
of marble which wears exceedingly smooth, so as to 
render walking, especially after rain, nearly impossible. 
In some of the principal streets very large flags are 
seen, polished by long use, and said, not without prob- 
ability, to have belonged to the ancient city. The di- 
rection of the principal thoroughfares is determined by 
the nature of the ground, and must always have been 
essentially the same as at present. It is in these that 
the ancient flags are found. 

The houses of Jerusalem are substantially built of 
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the limestone of which the whole of this part of Pales- 
tine is composed, not usually hewn, but broken into 
regular forms, and making a solid wall of a very re- 
spectable appearance. For the most part, there are no 
windows next to the street, and the few which exist 
for the purpose of light or ventilation are completely 
masked by casements aud lattice-work. The apart- 
ments receive their light from the open courts within. 
The ground plot, or lot, is usually surrounded by a high 
enclosure, commonly forming the walls of the house 
only, but sometimes embracing a small garden and 
some vacant ground. The lower story, which consists 
of arches, serving as a foundation for the superstrue- 
ture, is occupied for lumber-rooms, kitchens, cisterns, 
stables, or servants’ rooms. None but the poor would 
consent to live in these low, dark cells, which the filthy, 
narrow streets must render very disagreeable and un- 
healthy. The principal apartments are upon the sec- 
ond story. They are built ayainst the wall of the 
quadrangle, and front upon the open paved courts, 
which usually occupy the greater part of the enclosure. 
In the larger houses, these courts form cool, agreeable 
promenades, quite secluded from the public view. It 
will be perceived that these edifices are not covered, 
with the exception of the suites of rooms which have 
vaulted or flat roofs, while the enclosed area in the 
centre is open to all the vicissitudes of the elements 
of every season. 

The rain-water which falls upon the pavement is care- 
fully conducted, by means of gutters, into cisterns, 
where it is preserved for domestic uses. The people 
of Jerusalem rely chiefly upon these reservoirs for their 
supply of this indispensable article Every house has 
its cistern, and the larger habitations are provided witha 
considerable number of them, which occupy the ground 
story or cells formed for the purpose below it. 
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Stone is employed in building for all the purposes to 
which it ean possibly be applied, and Jerusalem is 
hardly more exposed to accidents by fire than a quarry 
or subterranean cavern. The floors, stairs, &c., are of 
stone, and the ceiling is usually formed by a coat of 
plaster laid upon the stones, which at the same time 
form the roof and the vaulted top of the room. Doors, 
sashes, anda few other appurtenances, are all that can 
usually be afforded of a material so expensive as wood. 
The little timber which is used is mostly brought from 
Mount Lebanon, as in the days of Solomon. A rough, 
crooked stick of the fig-tree, or some gnarled, twisted 
planks made of the olive, the growth of Palestine, are 
occasionally seen. The carpenter’s work, in the best 
houses, is of the worst kind, not at all superior to what 
is employed in building log huts in America. 

A large number of houses in Jerusalem are in a di- 
Japidated and ruinous state. Nobody seems to make 
repairs so long as his dwelling does not absolutely re- 
fuse him shelter and safety. If one room tumbles about 
his ears, he removes into another, and permits rubbish 
and vermin to accumulate as they will in the deserted 
halls. Tottering staircases are propped to prevent 
their fall, and when the edifice becomes untenable, the 
occupant seeks another a little less ruinous, leaving the 
wreck to a smaller or more wretched family, or, more 
probably, to a goatherd and his flock. Habitations 
which have a very respectable appearance as seen from 
the street, are often found, upon entering them, to be 
little better than heaps of ruins. One passes from court 
to court, wondering at the space afforded to an humble 
dwelling, looks into a succession of uninhabited and 
uninhabitable rooms, full, or half full, of rubbish and 
filth, clambers over ruins and up broken staircases, and 
at length finds the only human inhabitants of an ancient 
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and ample mansion, filthy and reeking, in some foul 
angle, nearly without shelter or light. No difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining admission to such places. 
The inquisitive traveller stumbles upon them perpetu 
ally in his rambles over the city, and often chides him- 
self for disturbing the skulking privacy of a squalid 
family, when he is only in quest of an antique, or climb- 
ing to the summit of a ruinous pile to obtain a view. 
These adventures afford the best means of becoming 
acquainted with the stark poverty and absolute wretch- 
edness of a large part of the population of Jerusalem. 
Nothing of this would be suspected from the general 
appearance of the city as seen from the various com- 
manding points without the walls, nor from anything 
that meets the eye in the streets. Few towns in the 
East offer a more imposing spectacle to the view of the 
approaching stranger. He is struck with the height 
and massiveness of the walls, which are kept in perfect 
repair, and naturally produce a favourable opinion of 
the wealth and comfort which they are designed to 
protect. Upon entering the gates, he is apt, after all 
that has been published about the solitude that reigns 
in the streets, to be surprised at meeting large numbers 
of people in the chief thoroughfares, almost without 
exception decently clad. It may, I think, be regarded 
as a characteristic of the Orientals, that they seldom 
appear in public in tattered apparel. Whatever wants 
may press upon them, their dress, though not expensive, 
is usually respectable, and commonly even decorated 
with some appendage of skilful workmanship or gay 
colouring, which, according to Eastern notions, be- 
speaks good taste and some pretensions to fashion. One 
may travel for months in these regions without meet- 
ing with as many instances of squalid, ragged poverty 
as may always be seen in a small Irish market town 
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A longer and more intimate acquaintance with Jerusa- 
lem, however, does not fail to correct this too favour- 
able impression, and demonstrate the existence and 
general prevalence of the poverty and even wretched- 
ness which must result, in every country, from oppres- 
sion, from the absence of trade, and the utter stagnation 
of all branches of industry. 

Considerable activity is displayed in the bazars, which 
are supplied scantily, like those of other Eastern towns, 
with provisions, tobacco, coarse cottons, and other ar- 
ticles of prime necessity. A still larges business is 
done in beads, crosses, and other sacred trinkets, which 
are purchased to a vast amount by the pilgrims who 
annually throng the holy city. The support and even 
the existence of the considerable population of Jerusa- 
lem depend upon this transient patronage, a circum- 
stance to which a great part of the prevailing poverty 
and degradation is justly ascribed. The worthless ar- 
ticles employed in this pitiful trade are, almost without 
exception, brought from other places, especially He- 
bron and Bethlehem; the former celebrated for its 
bawbles of glass, and the latter chiefly for rosaries, cru- 
cifixes, and other toys, made of mother-of-pearl, olive- 
wood, black stones from the Dead Sea, &c. These are 
eagerly bought up by the ignorant pilgrims, sprinkled 
with holy water by the priests, or consecrated by some 
other religious mummery, and carried away in triumph, 
to be worn as ornaments to charm away disease and 
misfortune, and probably to be buried with the deluded 
enthusiast in his coffin, as a sure passport to eternal 
blessedness. With the departure of the swarms of pil- 
grims, however, even this poor semblance of active in- 
dustry and prosperity deserts the city. With the ex- 
ception of some establishments for soap-making, a tan- 
nery, and a very few weavers of coarse cottons, I could 
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not learn that there are any manufacturers properly be- 
longing to the place. Agriculture is almost equally 
wretched, and can only give employment to a few hun- 
dred people. The masses really seem to be without 
any regular employment. A considerable number, es- 
pecially of the Jews, professedly live on charity. Many 
Christian pilgrims annually find their way hither on 
similar resources, and the approaches to the holy places 
are thronged with beggars, who in piteous tones de- 
mand alms in the names of Christ and the blessed Vir- 
gin. Ihave made careful inquiries of intelligent gen- 
tlemen long resident here, with regard to the general 
condition of the people, who all agree that nearly the 
whole population are in abject poverty. A few Turkish 
officials, ecclesiastical, civil, and military ; some re- 
mains of the old Mohammedan aristocracy, once pow- 
erful and rich, but now much impoverished and nearly 
extinct, together with a few tradesmen in easy circum- 
stances, form almost the only exceptions to the pre- 
vailing indigence. There is nota single broker among 
the whole population, and not the smallest sum can be 
obtained on the best bills of exchange short of Jaffa or 
Beyrout. 

After these general remarks upon the present city of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants, which, being founded on 
observations made at various times and on information 
derived from several persons during my stay in Pales- 
tine, belong to no particular day, I return to my jour- 
nal, and propose to describe the objects of interest in 
the order of my visits to them. These visits were, in 
most instances, frequently repeated, and I shall not 
hesitate to blend with the record of first impressions, 
made immediate.y upon the spot, the additional facts 


and reflections which were derived from subsequent 
opportunities. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Interesting Objects outside of the Walls —Reservoir by St. Stephen’s Gate. 
—Place of St. Stephen’s Martyrdom.—Bridge over Cedron.—Grotto of 
the Virgin—Dimensions.—Omaments—Portrait of Mary.—Tombs of 
Joseph and Anna.—Crowd of Devotees—Absalom’s Pillar—Tomb of 
Jehoshaphat—Tomb of St. James.—Tomb of Zacharias.—Authenticity 
of these Monuments.—Their peculiar Style—A Conjecture —Extensive 
Jewish Cemetery on Olivet.—Style of their Monuments.—The Jews.— 
Bridge.—Fountain of the Virgin —Ebb and Flow of this Fountain —Sub- 
terranean Passage.—Valley of Jehoshaphat.—Village of Siloam.—Mount 
of Offence.—Pool of Siloam.—The Siloam of the Bible and J osephus.— 
Its Connexion with the Fountain of the Virgin, and with the Temple— 
Hezekiah’s Aqueduct.—Pool of Bethesda.—Not identical! with the Fount- 
ain of the Virgin, but probably with Siloam.—Place of Isaiah’s Martyr- 
dom.—Credulity of Mohammedans.—Well of Nehemiah.—Tradition.— 
En-rogel.—Expansion of the Valley—King’s Dale.—Course of the an- 
cient Wall.—Aceldama.—Its Identity.—Ancient Jewish Tombs.—Tombs 
of the Prophets.—Mount Zion.—Valley of Hinnom.—Tophet.—Country 
House of Caiaphas.—Hill of Evil Counsel.—Southern Slope of Zion.— 
Vestiges of the ancient Wall—Wheat Fields —Employments of Females. 
—Sepulchre of David.—Jewesses——Church.—“ Upper Room.”—House 
of Mary.—Palace of Caiaphas.—Christian Cemeteries on Mount Zion.— 
American.—Latin.—Grave of a Countryman.—Greek and Armenian Cem- 
eteries—Zion without the Walls.—Lower Pool of Gihon.—Ancient 
Reservoir.—Valley of Gihon.—Aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools.—Upper 
Pool.—Fountain of Gihon.—Turkish Cemetery.—Conduit.—Stopping of 
the Fountains by Hezekiah.—The Fullers’ Field.—Pool of Hezekiah.— 
Pool of Bathsheba.—Scarcity of Water about Jerusalem.—Artificial Res 
ervoirs.—Private Cisterns.—Great Number of ancient Cisterns—Paucity 
of Streams and Springs in the Land of Judah.—Scripture Allusions.— 
The Routes of Armies.—Scene of John’s Ministry.—Of Christ’s.—Grotto 
of Jeremiah—Mohammedan Burying-ground.—The Damascus Road.— 
Olive-trees and Tillage——Valley of Jehoshaphat north of the City.— 
Vestiges of the ancient Wall—Old Cisterns—Tombs of the Kings — 
Description—The Approach.—The Interior.—Ornaments.—Style of Ar 
chitecture.—Tombs of the Judges. 


Aprit 17. This day was devoted to visiting several ob 
jects of interest situated outside of the walls of Jerusalem. 
Passing out by Stephen’s Gate, where some soldiers keep 
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watch, and a number of idlers are always congregated 
I turned to the left, and, at the distance of one hundred 
yards or more, came to a large cistern of an ancient ap- 
pearance. It is walled with stone, and lined with a ce- 
ment composed of lime, sand, and gravel. The water, 
which did not seem to be pure or fit for drinking, is yet 
much used, if may judge from the number of persons who 
resorted there with goatskin bottles and earthen vessels du- 
ring my short stay. The steps that lead down into the res- 
ervoir are a good deal out of repair, and the water is raised 
by a rude windlass at the angle nearest the city gate. It 
is of a whitish colour, and much exposed to impurities in 
this open place, where the wind often carries along clouds 
of dust. This cistern is dependant upon the rains for its 
supply, and it is not easy to conjecture how the water is 
collected, as the form of the adjacent ground is not favour- 
able to that object, and there is no visible channel by which 
it can be conducted hither from the higher grounds farther 
north. A subterranean channel probably exists. I heard 
no name for this reservoir, nor did I learn that any peculiar 
importance, historical or traditionary, is attached to it. I 
have already said that it has the appearance of being an- 
cient, and it is interesting as a probable relique of Jewish 
workmanship. It is thirty-seven paces in length and thirty- 
one in breadth. I had no means of ascertaining the depth 
and, as it was partly filled with water, there was no room 
for conjecture. ‘The height of the wall above the water 
may have been twelve feet. 

Near the path which leads from St. Stephen’s Gate to 
the Mount of Olives, and less than half way to the bottom 
of Cedron, a rock is pointed out by the monks as marking 
the spot where St. Stephen suffered martyrdom—a transac- 
tion from which the gate derives its name. There is no 
certain evidence that this particular locality was the theatre 
of that atrocity, though it seems highly probable that it took 
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place in this immediate vicinity. The council before which 
Stephen was arraigned held its sittings upon the grounds 
of the Temple, which are very near St. Stephen’s Gate, on 
the south. He seems not to have been regularly condemn- 
ed, but to have been borne away from the tribunal by an in- 
furiated mob, impatient for his blood, and put to death as 
soon as they could get out of the city. The gate, which 
derives its name from their crime, or one which must al- 
ways have occupied the same or nearly the same site, was 
that through which, under the circumstances, they would 
naturally pass, and the spot marked by the tradition was 
near, and as likely as any other to be selected for their 
purpose. 

Descending to the deep, dry bed of the Brook of Ce- 
dron, and crossing the bridge, which consists of a single 
arch, and may be twelve feet above the channel, I turned 
to the left to visit the church, or, more properly, perhaps, 
the tomb of the Blessed Virgin. A court of considerable 
extent, and sunk several feet below the surface of the earth, 
lies before the entrance. The descent is made by forty- 
seven broad marble steps, each twenty-four feet in length. 
The church is subterranean, though some of the higher con- 
structions are conspicuous above ground. ‘This staircase 
has altars on the right and left, and a lofty arched ceiling 
above. The body of the church is forty paces in length, 
is very lofty, and has an arched ceiling. It is hung with 
a profusion of lamps, earthen, brass, silver, and, I think, 
gold, which are no less necessary than ornamental in this 
deep cavern. 

The principal chapel is the alleged tomb of the Holy 
Virgin. This is lavishly decorated, but the ornament most 
highly prized is a picture of Mary, which is kept covered. 
The monk who acted as cicerone drew aside the veil for 
my gratification. This picture exhibits the Virgin with 
great strength of features and expression-~a heroine rather 
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than a saint-—and quite destitute of the inimitable sweetness 
which characterizes the madonnas of the Italian painters 
Joseph and the prophetess Anna are also buried here, ac- 
cording to the monks, and to them appropriate chapels are 
dedicated. ; 

This tomb or church must have been excavated, or 
adapted to its present use, if a natural grotto, with im- 
mense labour and expense: an argument, certainly, against 
the validity of its claim of having been devoted to the 
sepulture of the Virgin by the primitive Christians. It 
was a work requiring the resources of princes, and far above 
the means of the humble family of Jesus. 

All the approaches to this popular shrine were crowded 
with pilgrims, and many were worshipping within before 
the altars with much apparent devotion. The piety of Orien- 
tal Christians, as well as that of Catholics everywhere, ap- 
pears more fervent when their devotions are directed to the 
Virgin than on other occasions. The great festival which 
just now fills Jerusalem with pilgrims draws an immense 
crowd to this spot. 

The Garden of Gethsemane is only a few rods distant 
from this grotto, in a southeastern direction. 

Proceeding down the deep ravine, now, and probably al- 
ways, dry, except when heavy rains collect in its bottom 
and forma torrent, we reach, at the distance of two or three 
hundred yards below the bridge, some interesting sepulchral 
monuments. One of them, the temb of Jehoshaphat, has 
probably given its name to this valley known in the Bible 
both as the Valley of Jehoshaphat and the Brook Cedron. It 
here contracts to very narrow dimensions. ‘The southeastern 
corner of the Haram overlooks, and seems to overhang it ; 
and the Mount of Olives rises on the opposite side, in a 
high, perpendicular cliff of limestone. This cliff has been 
wrought into monuments and tombs, which severally bear 
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the names of Jehoshaphat, Absalom, St. James, and Zecha- 
riah. 

The monument of Absalom is a massive pillar, twenty- 
two or twenty-three feet square, standing in the middle of 
a quadrangular area or immense niche excavated in the 
rock. It is isolated by a passage, about ten feet wide, ex- 
tending on three sides of it, while the front or western side 
is open, and faces the Temple. This shaft is hewn out of 
the solid mass of the mountain, to which its base is still 
attached. Its height is about equal to the length of one of 
the sides, thus giving to the mass nearly, if not exactly, the 
formofacube. ‘There is an accumulation of rubbish around 
the base, which would not allow of accurate measurement. 
Each of the sides is ornamented with four columns and 
pilasters, sixteen in all, surmounted with Ionic capitals. 
Above these a cornice is chiselled in the isolated mass 
The shaft is surmounted with a course of hewn stones, 
perhaps six feet in thickness, to which succeeds a second 
tier, circular in form, and of diminished diameter, both or- 
namented with a species of cornice running all around the 
monument. Upon this lofty pedestal rests a circular pyra- 
mid, formed of a single stone, and twelve or fifteen feet 
high. This has, upon the whole, an ungraceful appear- 
ance, and is out of proportion with the rest of the monu- 
ment. ‘There is no visible entrance into the interior of this 
sepulchre, and we might be left to suppose that it was a 
solid mass, containing no chamber for the reception of sar- 
cophagi, were it not for a hole high up in one of the sides, 
which seems to have been made by violence. ‘The door 
and the ascent, by which access was originally had to this 
receptacle, are probably concealed by the accumulation of 
rubbish on the eastern side of the shaft. 

The tomb of Jehoshaphat is in the rear of this monument, 
in an angle of the excavated area. The door opens into 
the artificial face of the rock, formed by isolating the 
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pillar of Absalom, and the grotto is excavated under the 
base of the mountain, eastward, in what form or dimen- 
sions we are left to conjecture, as it is filled with rub- 
bish, and nothing is now visible but the upper part of 
the entrance. This is adorned with a well-executed and 
beautiful pediment, decidedly the finest specimen of sculp- 
ture belonging to this cluster of monuments. 

Next in order, as we proceed southward, is the tomb of 
St. James. This, too, is a grotto, extending into the Mount 
of Olives eastward, and facing, or, rather, looking up to, the 
lofty battlements of the ancient Temple. The entrance is, 
perhaps, fifteen or twenty feet above the bases of the other 
monuments ; and it is a wide portal, supported by two Doric 
columns in the centre, and two square pillars at the sides. 
Above these is sculptured a handsome cornice. There is 
said to be an entrance to this tomb from some point in the 
lower part of the cliff, farther north, which, however, I was 
not able to discover. 

I am not aware that tradition has determined this grotto 
to be the actual burial-place of St. James, though it has given 
to it the name of atomb. It is said the apostle took refuge 
here for some time during a season of persecution or dan- 
gers? 2 
A few yards distant from the tomb of St. James, and still 
farther south, is the tomb of Zechariah. It has much re- 
semblance to that of Absalom, already described, with this 
difference, that the pyramidal superstructure rises imme- 
diately above the cornice that adorns the cubical shaft, and, 
like it, is hewn out of the mountain mass, which attains, at 
this point, an elevation sufficient for the purpose. This 
monument is also less elevated than the other, by perhaps 
twelve or fifteen feet. It is isolated from the rock in the 
same manner, and fronts the Temple area towards the west. 
Six columns and pilasters, with lonic capitals, are chiselled 
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on each of its sides; and above them a broad cornice runs 
all around the shaft.. There is no visible entrance to the in- 
terior, though, no doubt, one exists in some portion of the 
base, now covered with accumulations, or at some more re- 
mote point in the rock. 
_ This, according to the prevailing tradition, is the resting- 
place of Zechariah, who was stoned in the court of the 
Temple in the reign of King Joash ;* the same “ who was 
slain between the temple and the altar.”t 

The monuments here described would possess an inter- 
est beyond any ancient remains about Jerusalem, could we 
feel a reasonable assurance that they really belong to the 
eras to which tradition assigns them. Absalom, we know, 
“reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the King’s Dale ; 
and he called it after his own name, and it is called unto 
this day, Absalom’s Place.”{ We learn from Josephus that 
this monument was of marble, a name which he often gives 
to the limestone of this region ; and that it was two furlongs 
from Jerusalem,§ which would answer well to the situation of 
the monuments in question, if we suppose the measurement 
to have been made from the gate through which they would 
be visited, and not from the Temple, which is much nearer 
There is a difficulty, however, in the style of these monu- 
ments, which seems to be insuperable —the mixture of 
Grecian ornaments with some of the forms of Egyptian 
architecture—a practice which seems not to have prevailed 
till a period much later than the age of Absalom. They 
have been assigned to the era of Herod, though they are 
very inferior in taste to the architectural remains which are 
_ known as having belonged to his magnificent constructions. 
Chateaubriand refers these monuments to the earlier age of 
the Maccabees, when some intercourse with Greece had 

* 2 Chron., xxiv., 21, : + Matt., xxui., 35. 
-t 2 Sam., xviil., 18. § Antig., book vil., chap. x. 
Vou, JEN 5 10 
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made the Jews Ccpenea with the Doric style, stil! in 
vogue in that country, with which they naturally enough 
blended some of the peculiarities of the Egyptian architee- 
ture, long familiarly known by them.* Upon the whole, 
there is, perhaps, no sufficient ground for believing that these 
sepulchres possess any just claims to the high antiquity 
conceded to them by the current tradition. We might be- 
lieve that St. James was interred in the tomb which bears - 
his name, were there any evidence of the fact. As to Jehos- 
haphat, he “ was buried with his fathers, 1 in the a of 
David his father.” 

Would it be allowable to suppose that ree monuments 
underwent important changes in their style and ornaments, 
in ages long subsequent to their first construction? Some- 
thing of this sort may be implied in the words of our Sa- 
viour :{ “ Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, 
because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish 
the sepulchres of the righteous.” Should this supposition 
be thought allowable, then we should have less difficulty in 
believing that Absalom and Zechariah, at least, may have 
been interred here, and that this is, deed, eS ay 
Pillar.” ’ 

Close in the rear of the tomb of Zechariah, upon the 
top of the cliffyis the Jewish cemetery. It is very exten- 
sive, stretching far to the southward, as well as in an east- 
erly direction. The excavated area about the monument 
of Zechariah is also crowded with their more humble 
tombs. The monuments which mark all, or nearly all, of 
the graves, are very uniform in appearance. ~ They consist 
merely of blocks of limestone, of sufficient length and 

* Dr. Robinson observes a resemblance between the tombs of Absalom 
and Zechariah, and some of the monuments of Petra. (Researches. yol.i., 
p. 521.) The likeness is certainly very striking, especially to the pyramidal 
ornaments that crown some of the tombs, seen near both the eouba. gnd : 


eastern approaches to Wady Mousa. 
+1 Kings, xxii., 50. $+ Matthew, xxiii, 29. 
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breadth to cover the grave, roughly hewn and covered 
with Hebrew inscriptions. These masses are very thick, 
and are hardly more liable to be impaired by the action 


of the elements, or affected by the other casualties that 
spread ruin among the more slender and graceful mon- 


_ uments of Mohammedan cemeteries, than are the solid 


cliffs of the Mount of Olives, from which they were quar- 
ried. The Jews formerly had to pay a heavy tax to the 


government for the privilege of interment here. I am not 


able to say whether they are still subject to this imposi- 
tion. ‘They bury their dead in the night. A strong de- 
sire to be interred here, along with their ancient kings 
and prophets, and hard by the holy place of their fathers, 
is the reason most commonly assigned by the Jews for for- 
saking the various countries where they resided, in cir- 
cumstances every way more favourable to worldly com- 


fort and prosperity. Hither they are led by a mysterious 


impulse, or, as we are more likely to esteem it, an unac- 
countable infatuation. They linger about the monuments 


which the current traditions assure them contain the ashes 
_ of their illustrious ancestors, and may always be seen gazing 


upon the ancient stones of the Temple, or reading the law in 
their synagogue upon Mount Zion. They seem to be sus- 


tained by idle hopes of favourable political changes, or with 


vague expectations of Divine interference in their behalf. 


_Iftthey are disappointed in all their anticipations of earthly 


benefits, they yet enjoy the high privilege of laying their 


bones. with those of their ancestors, and waiting on holy 


ground for the day when “the Lord shall stand upon the 
Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem on the east, 
and the Mount. of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof, 
towards the east and towards the west ;” and when He. “ wall 
bring again the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem,” and will 
“also gather all nations, and will bring them down into the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them there for my 
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people, and for my heritage Israel, whom they have scat- 
tered among the nations, and parted my land.”* 

Nearly opposite to the tomb of Absalom, on the west, cad 
at the distance of only a few yards, is a bridge over the 
channel of Cedron, from which a path ascends to the cor- 
ner of the Haram, and along the southern wall of the 
city toward the Zion Gate. “Another continues down the 
bottom of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Taking the latter 
path, and descending the ravine about a hundred yards, we 
arrive at a fountain, situated upon its right or western side. 
It is only a few steps distant from the bed of Cedron, at the 
bottom of a deep, artificial grotto. I should think the bot- 
tom of the excavation to be fifteen feet or more below that 
of the valley. The descent is made by thirty stone steps, 
a number of which are covered by the water, which appears 
to rise at times as high as the fourteenth step. The exca- 
vation may be twelve feet long, five or six wide, and about 
five in height. The water flows off from the basin ata 
point remote from the steps, under the mountain. It is of 
a low temperature, but clear, and not disagreeable to the 
taste. Several women came to the fountain to procure wa- 
ter, which they carried away in earthen vessels, and some 
muleteers were watering their asses there. They seemed 
to be travellers, and stretched themselves upon the grass to 
sleep, while their animals were turned loose to graze. 

‘1 visited this fountain several times during my stay in 
Jerusalem, and at different hours of the day, to see if any 
light could be obtained with regard to the singular phe- 
nomenon which, according to the statements of travellers 
and to the current opinion in Jerusalem, it frequently ex- 
hibits. The water, it is said, sometimes declines to such an 
extent as to leave the bottom of the basin bare and nearly 
dry, when it suddenly reappears, flowing in with a strong 


* Zechariah, xiv., 4, and Joel, iii., 2. 
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current, and rising rapidly to the height of several feet. [ 
‘made some inquiries with regard to this singular fact, of an 
Arab woman who was washing near by, and was every day 
at the fountain. She confirmed the account, but said the 
rise is not periodical, and sometimes does not take place for 
several days. As nearly as I could understand her, through 
Ibrahim’s interpretation, she said, in answer to my inquiries, 
that the phenomenon is more frequent in the spring than at 
other seasons. 

A good deal of confusion exists with regard to the name 
of this interesting fountain. It is known among the Latin 
Christians as the Fountain of the Virgin: a name, they 
say, with which it was honoured, because here she wash- 
ed the infant Saviour’s linen. The Arabs distinguish it 
by a word which means “The Fountain of the Stairs,” 
in allusion, no doubt, to the long flight of steps by which 
the water is approached. It has been thought to be the 
e Dragon Well” mentioned in Nehemiah, ii., 13, and the 
“King’s Pool” of Neh., ii, 14. It has been called the 
Pool of Siloam, and sometimes the upper Pool of Siloam, 
to distinguish it from another source about a quarter of a 
mile lower down the valley. 

_ Everything about this excavation has the air of high an- 
tiquity, and it cannot be reasonably doubted that it existed 
under the early Jewish polity, and is referred to frequent- 
ly by their writers, whatever was its ancient name. It is 
the only living fountain which is now known to exist in 
or near the city, and must always have possessed great 
importance in such a region. Ibrahim told me that he car 
ried a light for Dr. Robinson, who crept through the long 
subterranean passage that connects this fountain with thai 
of Siloam, a quarter of a mile below. He was made sick 
for several days by the damp, unwholesome air. It is the 
first time, so far as I am aware, that the passage has been 
explored by any traveller, though such a communication 
N2 
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between these two fountains has, for a long time, been un- 
derstood to exist. I felt a strong desire to imitate the ex- 
ample of my resolute and enterprising countryman ; but the 
lameness of my back, which was still very troublesome, and 
made a stooping posture painful, would have rendered this 
impracticable, even had the state of my general health al- 
lowed me to expose myself in such undertakings. 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat now expands into a more 
ample width ; Mount Ophel, the southern termination of Mo- 
riah, and here sloping gradually in that direction, bounds 
it on the west, while a lower stage of the Mount of Olives, 
called in this place the Mount of Offence, runs along its 
eastern side, which is developed in irregular, broken cliffs. 
Here is astraggling, mean Arab village, called Siloam, from 
the neighbouring fountain, which has likewise given its name 
to this particular part of the valley. ‘The inhabitants of this 
village literally dwell in tombs. Their wretched cottages 
are formed by erecting a wall in front of excavated cells, 
once used for sepulchres, and in some instances, as I judged, 
before natural cavities that extend under the projecting 
brow of the rock. The appearance of these habitations, as 
well as that of their occupants, struck me as peculiarly 
miserable. “eee 

Southeast from this village, the mountain, on the western 
base of which it is situated, rises into a considerable eleva- 
tion. It is separated from the Mount of Olives, on the 
north, by a depression, over which passes the easiest and 
most common way to Bethany, and it bears the name of the 
Mount of Offence, applied to this part of the Olivet range in 
commemoration of the idolatrous worship known to have 
been set up on these heights by Solomon. “ Then did 
Solomon build a high place for. Chemosh, the abomination 
of Moab, in the hill that is before (east of) Jerusalem, and 
for Molech, the abomination of the children of Ammon ”* 


* 1 Kings, xi., 7. 
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- Opposite to the highest summit of the Mount of Offence, 

and under the southern termination of Mount Ophel, is the 
Pool of Siloam. It is within the Valley of Tyropeon, about 
eighty paces above its termination in that of Jehoshaphat. 
The water flows out of a small artificial basin under the 
cliff, the entrance to which is excavated in the form of an 
arch, and it is immediately received into a large reservoir, 
sixteen paces in length by six wide. A flight of steps leads 
down to the bottom of the reservoir, perhaps twenty feet 
deep, in which the water stood to the depth of only one or 
two feet. This large receptacle is faced with a wall of 
stone, now slightly out of repair. Several columns stand 
out of the side walls, extending from the top downward into 
the cistern. It is difficult te conjecture what may have 
been their design. The water passes out of this reservoir 
through a channel cut in the rock, which is covered for a 
short distance, but subsequently is open, and discloses a 
_ lively, copious stream, that is conducted into an enclosed 
garden planted with fig-trees. It is afterward subdivided, 
. and seems to be exhausted in irrigating a number of gar- 
dens occupied with figs, apricots, olive and other trees, and 
some flourishing legumes, of which I did not know the kind. 
Women were engaged in washing clothes both here and at 
the Fountain of Mary. 

This pool is a very important point in the topography of 
Jerusalem, and is often referred to, under different names, 
in the Holy Scriptures. It is, I think, impossible, at the 
present day, to understand the account of the rebuilding 
of the walls, as given in Nehemiah, chap. iii., and yet I 
cannot doubt that allusion is made to this pool where the 
name of Siloah occurs in the fifteenth verse, as well, per- 
haps, as to the Fountain of the Virgin, higher up the valley. 
So, also, in his nocturnal reconnoisance of the ruined wall, 
mentioned in the previous chapter (v. 13, 14, 15), when he 

went by the gate of the valley, even before the Dragon 
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Well,” and “ on to the Gate of the Fountain, and to the King’s 
Pool,” thence “up by the brook,” I can tat understand that 
reference is made to one, and, probably, “oth of these fount- 
ains. At present there is certainly no other part of the 
badly-watered region about the walls of Jerusalem to which 
this description can apply, and I think there never was any. 
Josephus evidently refers to both fountains in his descrip- 
tion of the course of the city wall, at the time of the Roman 
mvasion, which was on this side, no doubt, essentially the 
same as in the days of Nehemiah, extending south and east 
from the Temple, so far as to take in both sources.* In this 
description, the upper source is called Solomon’s Pool, and 
the lower the Fountain of Siloam, as at present. Nehemiah 
calls one of them, apparently the lower, “ the Pool of Siloah,” 
and seems to preclude all question about the site by adding, 
“by the king’s garden.” No garden could exist by the Fount- 
ain of the Virgin, so narrow and precipitous is the valley at 
that point, while at the Pool of Siloam it expands into an 
ample breadth, and far surpasses any other spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem for natural fertility, as well as in its 
advantageous position in reference to convenient irrigation. 
It is still under high cultivation. 

This lower pool, I have already said, has long been 
thought to be connected with the Fountain of the Virgin by 
a subterranean passage, a hypothesis which is now well 
established by Dr. Robinson, of whose examination I heard. 
from various sources. Another interesting question exists 
respecting the source of the upper fountain, into which the 
water flows from under the mountain. I think the prevalent 
opinion in Jerusalem is, that it derives its supply of water 
from a fountain under the foundations of the ancient Temple. 
The Turks uniformly aver the existence of such a subter- 
ranean source, though they seem little inclined to allow 
strangers to settle the question by making an ghia one 


* Wars, b. v., c. iv., 8. 2. 
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I had an interesting account from the Rev. Mr. Lanneau, 
of a conversation held by him with a high religious fune- 
tionary upon this subject, and of his ineffectual negotiations 
to obtain the privilege of making an examination. Mr. L. 
is convinced of the existence of such a fountain at a great 
depth below the surface of the Haram, and regards it nearly 
certain that the water passes thence to the fountains of the 
Virgin and Siloam ; a fact which, if well established, would 
fill us with admiration of the skill and science of the ancient 
Jews. If we take this to be the true hypothesis, and then 
ingraft upon it the opinion, or, rather, the assertion of Po- 
cocke, that the water which supplies in succession these 
three fountains is brought, by a subterranean and submon- 
tane channel, cut by Hezekiah, from a source that exists, 
though concealed since the days of that monarch, upon the 
northwest side of the city, we shall find still greater cause 
of astonishment at the extent and complication of these sub- 
montane communications. The hypothesis has no little 
support from 2 Chron., xxxil., 3, 4, and 30. 
_Pococke and some other travellers have supposed that 
the Fountain of the Virgin may be the Bethesda of the New 
Testament, and I frequently heard it suggested that the ir- 
regular flow of its water had probably some connexion 
with the healing efficacy ascribed to it, John, v., 4. I re 
ceived the impression that this is rather a prevailing opin 
ion with the people of Jerusalem, though it is consistent 
with the tradition which assigns this distinction to the large 
tank, now dry, situated north of the Haram, near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate. There is nothing in the account we have of 
Bethesda inconsistent with the situation of the Fountain of 
the Virgin, which, beyond reasonable doubt, was formerly 
within the city, and may have been by the “ sheep-market, 
the site of whichis unknown. ‘The situation of the fountain, 
near twenty fect below the surface, and the form and extent 
of the excavation, in which there is no sigr of the “five 
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porches,” and no room for them, seem not to favour, though 
they are, perhaps, not incompatible with the hypothesis in 
question. ‘There is no evidence that any change or altera- 
tion has taken place in this fountain. The entire basin, 
and the long passage leading down to it, were excavated 
from the solid rock. The area may possibly have been en- 
larged, though it cannot have been made smaller. Every 
thing has the air of great antiquity, and seems not to have 
undergone any remodelling or change. We are not allowed 
to suppose that an artificial basin existed upon the surface, 
which was supplied from the sunken fountain, as the level 
of the water must always have been essentially the same 
as at present. Still the porches may have been construct- 
ed upon the approaches to the fountain, or about the mp of 
the stairs. 

It is not very easy to understand what relation the occa- 
sional flowing and ebbing of this fountain could have to the 
healing efficacy assigned to it in the Bible. The “troub- 
ling of the waters” in Bethesda was effected by an angel, 
who “went down at a certain season into the pool, and 
troubled the water: whosoever then first, after the troubling 
of the water, stepped in, was made whole of whatsoever 
disease he had.”* ‘The irregular flow of the pool is not 
now held to impart new virtues to the water, which have 
not then, or at other times, any power to heal. 

The lower fountain might, perhaps, with more probability, 
claim the honours of Bethesda, but for the sufficient evidence 
we have that it was early well known by the name of the 
“ Pool of Siloam.” The great reservoir before the Fountain, 
the descent by a flight of ancient steps, and the columns, 
of which it is now difficult to conjecture the design, might 
well enough have belonged to the pool “having five porch- 
cs,” in which “lay a great multitude of impotent-folk.”+ 

* John, v., 4 ; 

+ I have seen Dr. Robinson’s account of his exploration of the subter- 
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A little below the Pool of Siloam; and just within the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, is a mulberry-tree of large size, encom- 
passed by a high platform of stones. Here it was, accord- 
ing to the traditions which reign about Jerusalem, that Ma- 
nasseh caused the prophet Isaiah to be sawn asunder. It 
is held by some that the prophet was buried upon this spot, 
and that the stone terrace marks the place of his interment. 
As I stopped a moment to look upon the thrifty tree and the 
rude monument, some Mohammedans, who were standing 
near with their horses, observed me narrowly, and seemed 
not a little amused at the reverence I manifested for these 
objects. I supposed they took me for a credulous pilgrim, 
and felt a measure of mortification at the thought, which I 
do not remember to have experienced before under similar 
eircumstances. Mohammedans are commonly ready enough 
to receive the fables which the ignorance of Oriental Chris- 
tians have ingrafted upon the Bible, and even go quite be- 
yond them in veneration for the Jewish prophets and their 
sepulchres. I perhaps did them wrong in suspecting them 
of any want of reverence, but it served to hasten my steps 
towards another monument of the ancient history of the 
Jews, of greater interest, and of no doubtful authenticity. 

The Fountain of Nehemiah is situated about fifty rods 
below the Pool of Siloam, within the Valley of Jehosha 
"yanean passage between the two fountains. He found its length to be 1750 
feet, though the distance, measured upon the surface, is only 1100 feet, the 
difference being affected by the sinuosities of the passage. ‘The part near- 
est to Siloam admitted of an easy advance; but the excavation became 
more contracted as he advanced, and some part of the distance had to be 
made by crawling. Dr. R. was fortunate in being able to establish another 
interesting fact. He witnessed the flow of the water ir the Fountain of 
the Virgin, which rose, “in less than five minutes, nearly or quite a foot.” 
Dr. R. conjectures that this phenomenon may possibly be connected with 
a spring which “bubbled up, for the time, from under the lower step ;” 
though he giyes full credit to the prevalent opinion, that this fountain is 
supplied frum one that exists under the Haram, and that both may not im- 


probably be dependant upon the concealed sources introduced into cne city 
by Hezekiah.—Researches, vol. i., sec. 7. 
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phat, and just at its junetion with that of the Son of Hin 
nom. ‘This fountain, which has all the marks of great anti 
quity, is a deep well of a quadrangular, though irregular form, 
walled up with square stones laid in mortar. It is partly 
covered with an arch, and just by its mouth is an old stone 
building, containing some watering troughs, and designed, 
perhaps, to give temporary shelter to wayfaring men. A 
little north of the well is a reservoir, apparently supplied 
with rain-water, which, at this time, had a greenish hue. 
The well is very deep, not less than fifty or sixty feet to 
the water, which also appeared to have considerable depth. 
- An old man, of a very miserable appearance, drew some of 
the water in a worn-out leather bucket, which he urged 
upon my acceptance with true Arab hospitality. He, of 
course, had an eye to the bucksheesh, and proved not to 
be easily satisfied, as he continued to hobble along after me 
for some time, begging with sturdy and annoying perseve- 
rance. : 
This well, according to tradition, was the depository of 
the holy fire during the Babylonish captivity, and the sus- 
pension of the Temple service consequent upon that event. 
Here it was found and restored to the altar by Nehemiah, 
who thus gave his name to the fountain. This is the Latin 
tradition. The Arabs call it the Well of Job. It is cer- 
tainly the En-rogel of the Old Testament, as is demonstrated 
by the fifteenth and eighteenth chapters of Joshua, the first 
of which describes the bounds of the inheritance of the 
tribe of Judah, and the second those of Benjamin. Both 
descriptions fix En-rogel at the entrance of the Valley of the 
Son of Hinnom, from which point the border of the two tribes - 
proceeded up that ravine “ unto the south side of the Jebusite, 
the same is Jerusalem ;” leaving the city within the limits of 
Benjamin. En-rogel is spoken of * as being close to Jeru- 
salem. T’here Jonathan and Ahimaaz waited to obtain intel- 


* 2 Sam., xvii, 17. 
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ligence from the city, which they carried to David when he 
_was driven out of his capital by the rebellion of sli: 
There Adonijah made a feast for his partisans when he con- 
spired against David in his extreme old age. “And Adon- 
‘ah slew sheep, and oxen, and fat cattle by the stone Zohe- 
leth, which is by En-rogel, and called all his brethren the 
king’s sons, and all the men of Judah the king’s servants.”* 
Upon hearing of this act of treason, David ordered the high- 
priest, with some other dignitaries, to proceed to Galion! a 
fountain upon the opposite side of the city, and there anoint 
Solomon, and proclaim him king. The tumultuous rejoi- 
cings consequent upon this event were heard by Adonijah 
and his guests, “as they had made an end of eating.” + 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat expands into a considerable 
level and fertile tract, extending from about its junction 
with that of Tyropeon to some distance below En-rogel. 
The soil, which is good, and fertilized by irrigation, is oc- 
cupied with many olive and fig trees, and a considerable 
portion of it was also sown in wheat. At a quarter of a 
mile or more below the well the valley turns suddenly to- 
wards the east. Its previous direction above and along the 
city wall is from north to south. This tract of arable 
ground was in olden times occupied by “the king’s gar- 
dens,” which are often referred to in the Old Testament. 
One of the fountains is also mentioned as the “ King’s Pool,” 
and by Josephus as “ Solomon’s Pool.” If tradition is cor- 
rect in regarding the tomb of Absalom as the pillar which 
he erected “in the King’s Dale,” we might infer, from so 
many allusions, that this valley was anciently a royal de- 
mesne. 

The ancient wall of the city extended southward from 
the Temple along the Valley of Jehoshaphat as far as the 
Pool of Siloam, as we learn from Nehemiah (chap. iii.), as 
well as from the description by Josephus. Here it turned 

* 1 Kings, i., 9. t 1 Kings, i., 41. 
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towards the west, and proceeded up the Valley of Hinnom 
along the southem base of Mount Zion. The unoccupied 
area included between the line of the ancient and the pres- 
ent southern wall is at least equal to that of the inhabited 
portion of the modern city. 

The ascent of the lower part of the Valley of Harahan 
‘though not precipitous, is steep, and the waters that flow 
through it, in the time of heavy rains, must form a foaming 
torrent. Ata little distance above the gardens, situated in 
its mouth, the hills, on the right and left, press upon and 
contract its rocky channel. At a great height above this 
narrower tract, on the south side, is the Field of Blood, the 
Potters’ Field for the burial of strangers, purchased with the 
thirty pieces of silver for which Judas betrayed the Saviour. 
The Hill of Evil Counsel rises toward the south, from the 
bottom of the ravine, in the form of a series of terraces, and a 
line of cliff runs along parallel with the valley, upon the top 
of which is a strip of level, arable ground. Beyond this 
another cliff rises, surmounted, like the first, by a level area, 
and so on, with less regularity, to the top of the mountain. 
Aceldama occupies one of these high plats, with a precipice 
in front, and an almost perpendicular cliff in the rear. The 
narrow plain is a good deal encumbered with stones, but 
cultivated and adorned with several fig and olive trees. 
No monuments or other vestiges of graves are seen. An 
immense charnel-house occupies the middle of the field, 
into which it is sunk so low that the arched roof rises but a 
little above the surface. Its depth cannot be less than 
twenty feet. The southern side of this vast grave is form- 
ed by the perpendicular rock, which does not appear to 
owe anything to human labour, and the other sides are com- 
posed of solid masonry, as is the arch which covers the 
whole. ‘Through this there are several apertures left for 
the purpose of lowering the dead bodies brought hither for 
interment, of which this building has probably been the chief 
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receptacle since its construction. It is not unlike the pub- 
lic cemeteries which I visited near Rome and N aples, into 
which the humble dead are promiscuously thrown in im- 
mense numbers, and with circumstances of indecency, and 
even brutality, painful and shocking to the feelings. This 
structure is twenty-four paces in length by twelve in width. 
It was, for centuries, the burying-place for Christian pil- 
grims, but seems to be no longer used for this purpose since 
the different sects have been provided with cemeteries 
upon Mount Zion, without the walls. Richardson, how- 
ever, who visited Jerusalem about twenty years since, saw 
dead bodies-here in various stages of decomposition. Some 
skeletons, much dismembered and decayed, are still seen 
scattered over the bottom. To the earth in this cemetery 
has been ascribed a peculiar, if not miraculous efficacy in 
hastening the decomposition of dead bodies, for which pur- 
pose large quantities of it were formerly exported to Europe. 
There can be but little doubt that this is the Potters’ 
Field of the Evangelists. It was probably devoted at once 
to the burial of strangers, a circumstance the most likely to 
protect it against encroachments from any quarter, and to 
preserve the memory of its original destination and history. 
This memorial of the crime and infamy of Judas is of un- 
disputed authenticity, and is likely to endure through all 
future time, while the site of the Saviour’s sepulchre has 
long been a subject of dispute, and is possibly unknown. 
The steep cliff extending towards the west, in the rear of 
Aceldama, is occupied with a multitude of ancient tombs. 
They are simple chambers, excavated in the face of the 
rock, and entered by low doors, seldom more than four feet 
in height. In some of them are two side chambers for the 
reception of sarcophagi; and a few contain a third recepta- 
cle in the rear. In other tombs there is only a single 
chamber, and sometimes there is no chamber at all, but 
only a deep niche cut in the face of the rock, with recepta- 
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cles excavated in two or three of its sides. I saw no sar- 
cophagi, or fragments of any, though such doubtless existed. 
They were, perhaps, of wood, and may long since have de- 
cayed, or been desecrated to more common purposes, a fate 
to which they would be much exposed in a country where 
there is no timber. There are a few half-obliterated in- 
scriptions, of which, however, the learned are able to make 
nothing. Very little in the shape of ornament is seen in 
any of these excavations. Grooves appear at some of the 
entrances, which were, no doubt, made to receive shutters. 
The great extent of cliff developed along the side of the 
mountain, south of the Valley of Hinnom, afforded ample 
facilities for the excavation of tombs, and they are, accord- 
ingly, more numerous, as well as in better preservation, here 
than anywhere else in the environs of Jerusalem. A great 
many, however, exist north and east of the city. A little 
east of the modern Hebrew cemetery upon Mount Zion 
there is a cluster of excavations or caves, to which tradition 
has given the name of the Tombs of the Prophets. I visit- 
ed them once only, and in too great haste to make a minute | 
examination. ‘Their site struck me as being an old quarry. 
The Jews probably brought this custom of forming ex- 
pensive depositories for the dead in the bosom of rocks and 
mountains, from ancient Egypt, where it certainly existed 
during the captivity; or they might have derived it from 
the Edomites, who were their near neighbours, and with 
whom they were usually on terms of amity and intimacy 
This usage was Oriental, as well as very ancient; but I am 
not aware that so many memorials of it exist anywhere 
else as in Egypt, Petra, and Palestine. 8 
There are no excavations upon the side of Mount Zior 
north of Hinnom; nor are there any upon that side of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat which is next to the city. Mount 
Zion, it is well known, was formerly included within the 
walls and covered with buildings, which is a sufficient rea 
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sun for the absence of sepulchral excavations. This cir- 
cumstance may likewise be regarded as evidence of the 
high antiquity of the tombs on the opposite mountain, 
which were probably formed when Zion was occupied with 
the habitations of living men. 

The Valley of Hinnom, west of Aceldama, expands into a 
breadth of from fifty to a hundred yards, forming a tolerably 
level area, covered with small stones, but sown in wheat 
and thickly shaded with olive-trees—the finest, I think, 
about Jerusalem. The terraces upon the side of the mount- 
ain, on the south, already mentioned, are also adorned 
with olives, as is the slope of Mount Zion, though more 
sparingly. 

‘This valley has a bad notoriety in Jewish history, as the 
place set apart for celebrating the horrible worship of Mo- 
lech, into which that infatuated people so often declined. 
The particular spot was called Tophet,-upon which altars 
were erected and human sacrifices offered. “ And they 
have built the high places of Tophet, which is in the 
Valley of the Son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire.”’* What particular part of the val- 
ley was devoted to these detestable rites is not specified ; 
but probably the broad tract near its termination in the 

Walley of Jehoshaphat, as that was just opposite to the 
“high places” erected by Solomon in honour of the same 
bloody divinity. 

The mountain range south of Hinnom terminates in a 
summit opposite Mount Zion, and of nearly the same height, 
which is crowned with some rather massive and exten- 
sive ruins. They cover an area of about sixty-three paces 
in length by fifty-three wide. The stones, though square 
and well adapted to the purposes of the mason, are un- 
hewn and rough. I saw here the fragment of a Doric 
capital and a single block of wrought stone. There are 

* Jer., vil., 31. 
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also some arches standing, built, likewise, of rough stones. 
Everything else is in a state of disorder and dilapidation 
so entire that it would not be easy to determine wheth- 
er the materials were ever used, or only collected for the 
erection of a building. They are too solid and massive for 
a village of peasants’ cottages, and possibly belonged to a 
khan, or to the barracks of some military outpost. There 
is certainly nothing in their appearance to give countenance 
to the tradition which makes this pile the remains of a 
country palace of Caiaphas, where, as the monks affirm, 
the resolution was taken by the Jewish rulers to destroy 
the blessed Saviour. This transaction, however, real or 
supposed, has given, not only to this particular elevation, 
but, I believe, to the entire ridge south of Hinnom, the 
name of the Hill of Evil Counsel. A good view is obtain- 
ed from this summit of the opposite hill of Zion and of the 
south wall of Jerusalem, as also of the great Valley of Ra- 
phaim, which stretches far to the southwest. That is the 
most extensive tract of arable land in the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem. ; 

Dr. Clarke, in contempt of all evidence and probability, 
takes this mountain for the Zion of the ancient city. 

The ascent to Mount Zion from the bottom of Hinnom 
is very steep, and in some places it is effected with a 
good deal of difficulty. Several irregular, narrow terraces 
rise one above another, supported by loose, ruinous walls, 
carelessly built of small stones, and without cement. The 
course of the ancient wall is marked along the base of the 
mountain by some remains of a mound, composed of small 
fragments of stone and mortar, now mingled with the soil 
by ploughing. Farther west the rock is in some places 
faced by art, so as to correspond with the wall, of which 
it seems to have been the foundation. A few rods north 
of the ravine, upon the side of Mount Zion, the aqueduct 
from Solomon’s Pools passes along on its way to the Tem- 
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ple. I have already designated the point where it en- 
ters the city. A few fig and olive trees adorn this side of 
Zion, and it was extensively sown in wheat, which had a 
very unpromising appearance, hardly exceeding a foot in 
height, though already in the ear and near maturity. A 
number of women were employed in pulling up the tough 
grass that grew among the grain. This they collected in 
large bags, and carried upon donkeys to the bazars, where 
it is bought to be fed to horses and other animals. It was 
in good demand at this season, when the city was filled with 
pilgrims, who bring with them a great number of beasts of 
burden. The business of collecting and selling forage ap- 
pears to be left to the women, great numbers of whom are 
seen in all the cultivated fields around Jerusalem, gleaning 
among the standing wheat, and in the markets and open 
places in the city seated upon the ground by their huge 
sacks, waiting for the appearance of a purchaser. The 
soil on Mount Zion contains a large intermixture of lime, 
which it seems to have derived from the ruins of the an- 
cient edifices with which it was for so many ages covered. 
Still it possesses but little fertility, and yields a penurious 
return to the husbandman. Not much skill is employed in 
its cultivation, and no care, I presume, in enriching it with 
proper manures. The fields, too, are parched with drought, 
and already wear the sombre hue of late autumn in other 
countries. 

The most interesting, as well as the most conspicuous 
object upon the broad, level summit of Mount Zion, is the 
Turkish mosque, which stands near its southern limit. It 
encloses, according to the concurrent belief of Mohamme- 
dans, Jews, and Christians, the tomb of David. T was unable 
to obtain admission into the holy place, where, the guardian 
of the mosque assured me, the ancient tomb of the prophet 
- David is yet standing. He conducted me to a part of the 
enclosure, immediately in the rear of which the royal dust 
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reposes: a spot held specially sacred by the Tents, several 
of whom were stationed here, gazing with a pensive, melan- 
choly air upon the antique, dingy wall which conceals the 
tomb of their revered monarch and prophet from their view. 
They were females, clad in white and unveiled, exhibiting 
bright eyes and expressive, handsome faces. Others stood 
at a grated window, with their eyes directed to the same 
point. There is something exceedingly touching in the 
silent, devout affection which these poor people manifest for 
all the relics and holy places that tradition connects with 
the anzicnt history of their race. It gave me pain to break 
in upon their solemn meditations, even fora moment. They 
stood back at the bidding of the Turk, like people accus- 
tomed to obey and to be oppressed, and, when we withdrew, 
returned again to the enchanted spot, as if acted agp Lj 
some irresistible, unseen attraction. : 
This large structure is an ancient church, which has been 
converted, according to the usual practice of the Mussul-. 
men, into a mosque. In the second story we were shown 
an immense, waste-looking hall, believed by Eastern Chris- 
tians, as well as the Mohammedans, to be the “ upper room” 
where our blessed Saviour celebrated the passover with his 
disciples. A recess in the wall was pointed out to me as 
the seat occupied by Jesus upon that occasion. It is now 
used as an altar in the religious services which are occa- 
sionally celebrated here by the native Christians: The 
Mohammedans sometimes occupy this room for their devo- 
tions, when their faces are turned towards another niche, 
which marks the true direction of Mecca. , 
Upon leaving the mosque, and passing along a wall, a 
little north of it I observed several persons upon their knees, 
repeating prayers and devoutly kissing the stones that form 
this part of the enclosure. I found, upon inquiry, that the 
house of the Virgin is believed to have stood here, where 
she lived with John after the crucifixion. The persons 
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were pilgrims from Germany, rather respectable in their 
appearance, and evidently sincere and earnest in their de- 
votions. ‘They sobbed audibly and shed many tears. 

Between the mosque and the city is a small Armenian con- 
vent, a dependence, I believe, on the immense establishment 
just on the opposite side of the wall, within the city. It c- 
cupies the site, and embraces some remains of the house of 
Caiaphas, where the Saviour was conveyed after his appre- 
hension in the garden, and kept in durance the night before 
his condemnation by Pilate. His prison is shown to the de- 
vout pilgrim and inquisitive traveller, as is also the spot where 
Peter stood when he denied his Master. They also pre- 
tend to know and to point out to the stranger the place 
where the cock crew. The chief attraction, however, is 
within the small church of the convent. Under the altar is 
shown the stone which closed the Saviour’s sepulchre. It 
is a rough block of the common stone of the region, and is 
held in the utmost veneration by the pilgrims, who rever- 
ently kneel before it and kiss it with eager devotion. 

‘The part of Mount Zion lying west of the religious edi- 
fices already described is occupied with several Christian 
burying-grounds. The American missionaries, two of whom 
have died in this field of labour, have purchased a small 
tract of ground for this purpose, near the mosque. It is en- 
closed with a rough stone fence. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced i in obtaining a place of interment for a member 
of the mission, on account of the prejudices of the native 
Christians, or of the Greek priests, who, on the first appli 
cation of this sort, made no objection to granting a grave to 
a fellow-Christian from a distant land. Farther develop- 
ments of the tendencies and objects of the mission, and per- , 
haps some appearance of inquiry among the people, awaken- 
ed the jealousy of the clergy, and a second application for 
a similar favour was met with a positive refusal. After 
much. difficult’, however the prohibition was revoked, and 
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leave granted to. proceed with the interment. To avoid 
similar embarrassments in future, the missionaries very 
properly resolved to purchase a suitable piece of ground for 
a cemetery, over which they would be allowed to exercise 
the necessary control. I presume the remains of their de- 
parted associates, now sleeping in the Greek cemetery, will 
be removed to that of the mission, though I did not learn 
what course had been resolved upon. 

A short distance farther north is the Catholic burying- 
ground. An American traveller will not fail to read, with 
peculiar interest, the Latin epitaph of a countryman who 
died in the convent, and was buried here in 1830. ‘The 
inscription declares that he voluntarily renounced the errors 
of Protestantism previous to his death, and was receiy- 
ed into the bosom of the Catholic Church. He died in 
the month of August, after making a journey through Egypt, 
in which he probably contracted the fatal disease. It is, 
perhaps, uncharitable to suspect that any undue means were 
employed to proselyte a dying stranger to the Catholic 
faith. The kindness with which we may hope his last 
hours were soothed by the monks would of itself tend to 
impress the friendless stranger with sentiments favourable 
to the religion of his benefactors ; and their zeal for what 
they believe the true and only way of salvation would nat- 
urally induce them to employ every proper effort for the con- 
version of the dying youth. Itis, however, a melancholy and 
painful subject of contemplation. Nothing, probably, will 
ever be known of this sad event beyond the brief record of 
the simple gravestone, and that will be interpreted by dif- 
ferent persons in accordance with the degree of favour ot 
‘ distrust with which they are accustomed to regard the pro- 
fessors of the Catholic faith. 

A little farther north is the Greek cemetery, and still near- 
er to the wall of the city is that of the Armenians. This re- 
ligious sect interred their dead, until recently, in the Potter’s 
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Field cba already described, south of Hinnom, and 

this cemetery on Mount Zion is, I presume, of no great an- 
tiquity. Still, it is well tenanted by the annual contribu- 
tions of the pilgrims, a great number of whom resort to Je- 
rusalem under circumstances of exposure and want, and not 
a few with irregular habits which predispose them, in a pe- 
culiar manner, to the diseases of the climate. There is 
also a considerable Armenian population in their great con- 
vent, as well as in the city, who bury in this place. Their 
monuments are simple and inexpensive, far beyond what 
we should expect from the considerable wealth known to be 
possessed by many persons of this communion. They 
consist of thick, quadrangular slabs of limestone laid upon 
the grave. 


Besides the mosque and convent, with their appendages, 


there are no buildings upon Mount Zion without the walls. 
These old, irregular structures, when seen at a little distance, 
have the appearance of being ruinous and forsaken, and the 
whole neighbourhood looks like a wornout, worthless plant- 
ation turned out to common. A few olive-trees and the 
fields of shrivelled wheat, which pretty well cover the 
mountain, tend to relieve a little the dismal scene, but the 
influence of associations acts too powerfully upon the ob- 
server to permit him to realize that he is in the midst of 
one of the best-cultivated tracts in the vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem. Recollection instinctively falls back upon the distant 
period when this bare, desolate mountain was the affluent 
metropolis of a powerful kingdom, “ beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth,” defended with strong “ bul- 
watks” and lofty “towers,” and adorned with “palaces” 
and “ houses of cedar.” To a mind under the dominion of 
such thoughts, the meager vegetation only imparts a gloom- 
jer hue to the surrounding desolations, and gives audible and 
affecting utterance to the prophetic denunciation now so 
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literally fulfilled: “ « Zion, shall be ploughed as a field and de: 
rusalem shall become heaps.”* an 


‘ LOWER POOL OF GIHON. 


Descending from Mount Zion westward to the Tome ‘ 
of the Valley of Hinnom, we come to the Lower Pool of 
Gihon. The valley here runs in a direction from north 
to south, and is nearly parallel with the western wall of 
the city. It begins to bend eastward a little below the 
pool, a direction which it afterward pursues, with some 
small variation, quite to its termination in the Valley of Je 
hoshaphat. The north end of the pool is almost directly 
west of the southwest comer of the city, which looks down 
upon it from the brow of Mount Zion, at the distance of 
some eight or ten rods. The pool occupies the bottom of 
- Hinnom, and is formed by two walls built directly across 
the ravine from east to west. These walls may be forty 
feet in height, but some accumulations at their bases render it 
difficult to make an exact measurement. They are two hun- 
dred paces asunder from north to south, which is the length 
of this immense reservoir. The length of the lower or 
southern wall is ninety paces, while that of the upper is 
somewhat less, as the valley, and, with it, the pool, gradually 
contract in ascending northward towards its head. The 
side walls, which were of inconsiderable. height and less 
massive than the others, are now much dilapidated. It is 
doubtful whether this pool owes anything to art besides the 1 
enclosing walls and the removal of the thin stratum of earth 
that covered the natural rock within the area. The sides 
of the reservoir slope down from the lateral walls very 
rapidly, in~a succession of irregular, narrow terraces or 
shelves, and nearly meet in the bottom, leaving only a nar- 
row channel, through which the winter torrent rushed down 
the steep ravine, before its natural course was interrupted 
by these constructions. The southern or lower dam is exe 

* Micah, ili, 12, - 
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ceedingly massive, as it must be to bear the pressure of the 
accumulation of water above it. It serves as a causeway 
over which the road passes across the ravine, and it has 
probably been so used from remote antiquity. 

There is a large reservoir, twenty paces in length by 
fifteen wide, near the western termination of this dam or 
causeway, connected with the aqueduct from Solomon’s 
Pools, which passes within a few yards of the western side 
of the Poolof Gihon. It is covered with flat stones, and was 
nearly full of water, which is drawn out through apertures in 
the top. There are some other smaller reservoirs upon the 
causeway, connected also with the aqueduct by a channel 
which runs along the top of this huge pile of masonry. 
These were destitute of water at the time I visited them. 

The Lower Pool seems to have been wholly dependant 
upon the clouds for its supply 6f water. The tract of 
ground from which it would naturally flow towards this 
point is not very considerable, extending less than half a 
mile northward to the upper pool, and bounded laterally by 
the city on the east and the summit which rises from the Val- 
ley of Hinnom, here sometimes called the Valley of Gihon, 
on the west, forming a very irregular and steep inclined plane. 
It would also naturally receive all the surplus water of the 
Upper Pool, as it flows down the bottom of the valley. The 
proximity of the great aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools would 
suggest that the Lower Pool may, in times of emergency, 
have derived supplies from that source ; and if, as is gener- 
ally believed, there existed a natural fountain upon the 
higher grounds west or northwest of the city, which was 
covered by Hezekiah, and connected with the Temple and 
Siloam by a subterranean passage, all the surplus waters 
of this source must have passed down the Valley of Gihon 
into this great reservoir. It is now dry, and 1 do not know 
whether it is in a condition to hold water, though there is 
no visible breach or leak in the lower wall. A very little 
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labour would put it in perfect repair, and restore it to all its 
original utility. From its position, outside of the walls, this 
pool was, no doubt, used for watering the flocks and herds 
which we know were reared in great numbers in this part of 
Palestine. It was also near enough to the tity to be con- 
veniently resorted to for domestic purposes. 

I apply to this reservoir the name by which it is currently 
designated by the Christians of Jerusalem, and which seems 
to have been borrowed from Isaiah, xxii., 9: ‘“ Ye gathered 
together the waters of the Lower Pool.” Another pool is re- 
ferred to in the 11th verse, which was, probably, that now 
called the Upper Pool of Gihon. “Ye made also a ditch 
between the two walls for the water of the old pool.” It is 
called the Upper Pool, Isaiah, vil., 3, and xxxvi., 2; and 
also 2 Kings, xvili., 2. 

At the distance of perhaps fifty paces north of the Lower 
Pool, the aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools crosses the Valley 
of Gihon. It rests upon nine low arches, those under the 
middle of the bridge being hardly more than six or eight 
feet in height, while those near the extremities rise scarcely 
three feet above the ground. This ancient work, in order to 
maintain a level in passing over a region so very mountainous 
and broken as that between the pools beyond Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, winds along the sides of the valleys, varying in its 
direction towards every point of the compass. For the last 
mile, or nearly so, before reaching the viaduct just described, 
it runs nearly parallel with the Valley of Hinnom, along its 
southern and western side. After crossing the valley, it 
pursues the opposite direction, along the declivities of Mount 
Zion, almost exactly parallel with its previous course to- 
wards the city, on the opposite side of the ravine. There 
seems little doubt that this aqueduct enters the enclosure 
of the ancient temple ; for the use of which it, together with 
the immense reservoirs at its source, was probably con- 
structed. This is the common opinion of the Christian 
residents of Jerusalem, confirmed by the Mohammedans 
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who have free access to the interior of the Haram, and 
who all declare that it terminates within these holy pre- 
cincts. I traced this aqueduct for some distance from the 
city down the Valley of Hinnom and along the side of the 
Hill of Evil Counsel. It has the appearance of great an- 
tiquity, though but a little out of repair. The channel fer 
the water is from one and a half to two feet square, varying, 
I think, in capacity in different parts of its course. It is 
formed of stones of no great size laid in mortar, which is 
very hard, though much of it is displaced. I was unable to 
discover in this part of the aqueduct any remains or frag- 
ments of the earthen pipes in which the water flows near 
the Pools of Solomon. From the appearance of the chan- 
nel, indeed, it is pretty manifest that none were ever used 
here. The aqueduct occasionally sinks below the surface, 
but it usually runs upon the top of the ground, and is covered 
with flat stones. This is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing monuments of Jewish antiquities, and, taken in connex- 
ion with the immense Pools of Etham, already described, 
must be regarded a stupendous work for the age and nation 
in which they had their origin. The workmanship of the 
reservoirs is much more massive and perfect than that of the 
aqueduct, though both should probably be assigned to the 
same era, since neither would possess any considerable 
utility of itself. Though the main design of this great 
work seems to have been to carry water to the Temple, yet 
Bethlehem, and probably other places upon its route, de- 
rived a supply from it; and large quantities were also ab- 
stracted from the aqueduct for domestic and other uses at 
Jerusalem, as is evident from the reservoirs dependant upon 
it, already referred to, as near the Lower Pool of Gihon. 


THE UPPER POOL OF GIHON. 
Is less than half a mile northwest of the lower, and at the 
head of the Valley of Hinnom, or Gihon, as this part of 
the ravine is now usually called. In going from the lower 
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4o the Upper Pool, the ascent is very considerable, dimin- 
ishing at every step the depth of the valley. For about 
one third of the distance the direction is north, and nearly 
parallel with the western side of the city. Just opposite 
to the Jaffa Gate, and at the distance of twenty-five or 
thirty rods, it turns to the northwest, and so continues 
to the Upper Pool. The valley has, in the mean time, ex- 
panded into a broad plain, inclining towards the reservoir 
from the east, north, and west, so as to collect upon this 
point all the rains that fall upon a large area, now covered 
with grain and pasturage. This pool appears to have been 
wholly dependant upon the clouds for its supply of water, 
as there are no springs in the neighbourhood, and no ap- 
pearances of any conduit or other contrivance by which it 
was ever connected with such as might formerly have exist- 
ed. Still it is not improbable that there may have been some 
connexion between this artificial reservoir and the Fountain 
of Gihon. The latter, we know, was situated on this side of 
the city,* and some connexion with it and the great tank in 
question is, perhaps, implied in the same passage. The 
length of the pool from east to west is 106 paces, and its 
breadth sixty-six. The depth is from fifteen to twenty feet. 
The walls are made of very solid masonry. The stones are 
hewn square, and laid in cement, with which the poel is 
also lined. There are stone steps at each corner, now a 
good deal dilapidated, for descending to the water. A large 
stone spout projects from the northern side near the top of 
the wall, through which the water that flows down from the 
inclined plane in that direction is admitted into the basin. 
All the redundant water, after this pool was filled, flowed 
down the Valley of Gihon to increase the supplies of the 
vast reservoir below. The bottom of the pool was covered 
with water, at the time of my visit, to the depth of perhaps 
two or three feet. 
This reservoir, like the Lower Pool, has every appear- 
* 2 Chronicles, xxxii., 30, ; 
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ance of high antiquity, and should, undoubtedly, be referred 
to a very early period of Jewish history. It certainly dates 
beyond the age of Hezekiah, and probably as early as that 
of David or Solomon. Gihon was a place of public resort 
at this early day, as is evident from its having been selected 
for the pageant of anointing and proclaiming Solomon king.* 
Josephus mentions, in connexion with that ceremony, “the 
fountain called Gihon,” outside of the city.+ The language 
of Isaiah,t where he mentions the “Old Pool” and “the 
Lower Pool,” leaves no doubt of the existence of these 
monuments in his day. 

The Upper Pool is nearly surrounded by a Mohammedan 
cemetery, which covers a large area on the north and west. 
The cistern is, perhaps, not affected by this circumstance; 
but the close proximity of so vast a field of graves, scarcely 
two feet in depth, over which the water flows into the basin 
whenever it rains, would, in most countries, create a strong 
prejudice against its use. It is probable that this basin 
was much resorted to for watering flocks; but it also von- 
tributed to the common wants of the people, as a large quan- 
tity of the water was, and still is, conveyed by a conduit 
into the heart of the city. 

The Turkish burying-ground, which is more extensive 
than all the others about Jerusalem, is evidently quite an- 
cient. Several of the monuments are in a superior style. 
Many are quite fresh in their appearance, which shows 
that this cemetery is still used by families of the better 
sort; while others, bearing the marks of high antiquity and 
of more costly workmanship, refer back to earlier and more 
prosperous days of the Mohammedan domination. 

The channel which conducts the water from the Upper 
Pool to the city is at first subterranean, but afterward 
rises to the surface. It is of very rude workmanship. The 
stones are large and rough, and seem to have been care- 

* ] Kings,i., 38.  ¢ Antiq., b. vii., ch. xiv.,sec.v. t+ Ch. xxii, 9,11. 
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lessly laid down at first, or to have been subsequently dis 
placed by violence. Still they answer their design very well 
by giving a passage to the water, so far as I could discover, 
without obstruction or waste. The appearance of the work 
is primitive and ancient, and on these accounts it might very 
well be taken for the “ conduit” of Hezekiah.* It is difficult 
to believe, however, that a rich and powerful king would 
have executed an important public work in a style so mean 
and so very inferior to that of the great reservoirs, which 
should probably be also ascribed to him. Besides, the con- 
duit of Hezekiah ought, perhaps, to be connected with the 
concealed fountains, which were stopped to prevent their be- 
ing used by the invading army of the Assyrians, a precaution 
which must have been quite useless so long as the aqueduct 
which conveyed the water to the city remained visible and 
accessible, like the one in question. A conduit is mentioned 
by Isaiah as existing at a still earlier period, under the reign 
of Ahaz. “Go forth now to meet Ahaz, at the end of the 
conduit of the Upper Pool, in the highway of the Fuller’s 
Field ;’{ and it is referred to twice more in the same lan- 
guage.{ The last two instances belong to the time of the 
Assyrian invasion, immediately after the stopping of the 
fountains, and, for the reason already given, can hardly refer 
to the rude channel now seen. The “ Fuller’s Field” was 
pretty certainly in the region about Gihon, as it was the 
ground chosen by the invading army for making their ap- 
proaches upon the city, a purpose for which no other tract 
adjacent to Jerusalem is near so well adapted. Titus ap- 
proached the city on this side. 

The water from the Upper Pool enters Jerusalem just 
north of the Jaffa Gate, and passes thence into a large res- 
ervoir, only a few rods distant, in a northeast direction, and 
adjacent to the Coptic Convent. The rear of the house oc- 


* 2 Kings, xx., 20. + Chap. vii. 3. 
}¢ Isaiah, xxxvi., 2, and 2 Kings, xviii., 17. 
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cupied by the British consul rests upon the east side of this 
tank. It is called the Pool of Hezekiah, and is supposed 
to be the work of that king—the reservoir which he caused 
to be constructed to receive the water of the “ upper water- 
course” of Gihon. ‘Hezekiah stopped the upper water- 
_.course of Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west 
side of the city of David.”* This reservoir is walled up with 
solid masonry, and lined with cement in the usual way. It 
was partly filled with whitish, unwholesome-looking water, 
which I presume is not used for drinking. The approaches 
to it are interrupted by the houses, and I did not attempt any 
measurement, but I estimated its length at nearly or quite 
three hundred feet, by a little more than half as great a 
breadth. I was unable to guess at the depth, as it was par- 
tially filled with water, above which the walls rose, perhaps, 
six or eight feet. This reservoir has the appearance of great 
antiquity, and I think may safely be regarded, with those out- 
side of the walls, as among the least questionable of the relics 
of Jewish workmanship now existing in and near the holy 
city. 

There is another reservoir nearer still to the Jaffa Gate, 
which, indeed, the traveller must pass, just upon his left, in 
going to the Pool of Hezekiah. It is of inconsiderable di- 
mensions, contains no water, and is partially filled with rub- 
bish, and it would be unworthy of being mentioned but for 
its appearance of venerable antiquity, and for the tradition 
which connects it with a memorable incident in the history 
of David. It is opposite to and overlooked by the citadel, 
just south of the gate, which is currently regarded as the 
ancient residence of that monarch. It was in this pool, say 
the monks, that Bathsheba was bathing when her charms 
made the impression upon the king which led to such tragi- 
cal results. From this circumstance, which has certainly 
little semblance of probability in its favour, the reservoir hag 
received the name of the Pool of Bathsheba. 

* 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. 
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In describing the various objects of interest situated with- 
out the walls, upon the east, south, and west sides of Jeru- 
salem, which mostly occur to the visiter in a walk from St. 
Stephen’s Gate, down the Valley of Jehoshaphat, to the 
Well of Nehemiah, and thence up the Valley of Hinnom, 
to its termination at the Upper Pool of Gihon, I have been 
led to speak of the principal public sources, natural and 
artificial, from which the modern, and, so far as can be 
known, the ancient city, has in all ages derived its supply 
of water. When the magnitude of its former population is 
considered, as well as the immense quantity of this indis- 
pensable article required to satisfy the various demands of 
a civilized and well-provided community, every reader must 
be struck with the apparent insufficiency of this supply. 

The Fountain of the Virgin is the only spring of living 
water, so far as is known, in or near the city; for that of 
Siloam is certainly, and that existing under the Haram is 
in all probability, derived from the same source. With al- 
most equal probability, all three receive their water by an 
unknown, subterranean passage, extending from the Haram 
to the concealed Fountain of Gihon, on the western side of 
the city. Upon this hypothesis, Gihon, whose exact situa- 
tion is not known, is the only source of living water in or 
near Jerusalem; nor do I know of any sufficient reason for 
believing that others formerly existed which are now dry 
or lost sight of. There is nothing in the appearance of the 
region to indicate that such changes have taken place, nor, 
I believe, any very decisive intimations in the Jewish his- 
tory that a greater number of fountains was formerly used. 
The existence of a number of independent sources might, 
indeed, be inferred from the language used in 2 Chron, 
xxxil., 3,4: “ He (Hezekiah) took counsel with his princes 
and his mighty men to stop the waters of the fountains 
which were without the city, and they did help him. So 
there was gathered much people together, who stopped all 
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the fountains and the brook that ran through the midst of 
the land, saying, Why should the kings of Assyria come 
and find much water?” We are at liberty to suppose that 
reference is had, in this passage, to other sources besides 
those near the walls of the city. The precaution of Heze- 
kiah would indeed have been ineffectual, if it did not extend 
to all the fountains in the neighbourhood. It would also 
be equally necessary to prevent the invaders from obtain- 
ing water from the upper and lower pools, and the other arti- 
ficial reservoirs, which are probably embraced under the 
general name of fountains in the text. “The brook that 
ran through the midst of the land” could not well be any 
other than the surplus waters of Gihon, which, before their 
diversion into the city, found their way along the bottom of 
Hinnom into the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the great drain of 
this whole region. I have already expressed my opinion 
that the Brook Cedron, which flowed through the latter val. 
ley, was only a winter torrent, dry throughout the greater 
part of the year. The passage of Josephus,* in which he 
speaks of “ Siloam, as well as all the other springs that were 
without the city,” will admit of a similar interpretation. It 
is certainly possible that some ancient fountains have been 
lost or dried up, yet, in a region like that around Jerusalem, 
where springs of water, if they exist, usually burst out from 
the bases of the mountains, and are little exposed to be cov- 
ered or choked up by earthy accumulations, such changes 
are not likely to occur, and could affect none but weak and 
inconsiderable sources. 

With the exception, then, of a single fountain, and that 
not very copious, Jerusalem seems always to have been de- 
pendant upon artificial means for its supplies of water. 
These consisted so far as can now be ascertained, of the 
Pools of Solomon, beyond Bethlehem, with the aqueduct 
which brings their beneficent streams to the city, and of a 
great number of reservoirs, both within and outside of the 

* Wars of the Jews, b. v., c. ix. 
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walls, for collecting rain-water, of which the upper and 
lower pools of Gihon and that of Hezekiah, already descri- 
bed, were probably the most considerable. Very extensive 
cisterns are also understood to exist within the enclosure 
about the Mosque of Omar or the Haram, which are sup- 
plied by the rain-water collected from the roofs of the 
mosques, as well as from the aqueduct, and, it may be, by 
the subterranean connexion with the ancient Gihon. Eve- 
rybody at Jerusalem speaks of these reservoirs as well 
known, and the few travellers who have been allowed to 
explore this holy ground, and especially the extensive sub- 
structions beneath, confirm the current opinion. The ab- 
lutions of the Mohammedan worship, no less than the de- 
mands of the ancient temple service, render large supplies 
of water indispensable. - 

Besides these more public scabibalncolty which, taken 
together, furnished an immense quantity of water for ordi- 
nary as well as special uses, there is in Jesusalem a vast 
number of private cisterns, with which, indeed, every fam- 
ily above the condition of absolute indigence is provided. 
These are constructed under the houses, or in the courts 
and gardens belonging to them, of stones laid in cement, or, 
where the mountain rock rises near enough to the surface, 
by excavations in the solid mass. The water is conducted 
into them not only from the roofs of the houses, but from the 
paved courts which usually cover a considerable part of the 
area embraced within the enclosure of a large habitation. 
Two, three, or half a dozen capacious reservoirs often be- 
long to a single house.of the better sort, and an ample sup- 
ply of water is commonly secured during the rainy season 
to last the rest of the year. It is only the poorest class of 
persons who obtain water for domestic uses from the public 
cisterns, which are open and much exposed to dust and filth. 
Little care seems to be bestowed to keep them in repair or 
guard them against abuse and impurities, and the water is 
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ccmmonly discoloured and of an unwholesome appearance. 
That in the reservoir just west of the Lower Pool, already 
mentioned as derived, through the ancient aqueduct, from 
Solorion’s Pools, looked the best of any that I remember to 
have seen in the public establishments. The water of Si- 
loam and that of the Fountain of the Virgin is tolerably 
transparent, but not very palatable. The rain-water in the 
private cisterns, on the contrary, so far as J bad opportunity 
to observe, was pure and fresh, and agreeable to the taste.. 

Ancient Jerusalem must, like the modern town, have been 
chiefly dependant upon these domestic precautions for this 
indispensable article. This is demonstrated by the multitude 
of ancient cisterns, which, indeed, are the same now in use, 
no less than by the inadequate number of springs in the 
neighbourhood. This natural deficiency was so fully rem- 
edied by art and industry, that few places seem to have pos- 
sessed more ample supplies of water for every purpose, or 
to have been so completely secured, in this respect, against 
the casualties of war. Neither violence nor stratagem could 
stop or divert the fountains which were opened for them in 
the heavens, and the dearth which reigned beyond the walls 
of the city must always have presented very serious difli- 
culties in the way of a besieging army. It is remarkable 
that in the numerous accounts which we have in the proph- 
ets and the historical books of the Bible, of the sufferings 
and desolations produced in this country by drought, we sel- 
dom or never hear of any scarcity of water in Jerusalem. 
Some difficulty of this sort is sometimes, though rarely, ex- 
perienced in very dry seasons, by families insufficiently pro- 
vided with cisterns, and water is then brought in goatskin 
sottles from a fountain a few miles distant from the city, and 
sold at a low price to those whose reservoirs are exhausted, 
ar who are disposed to indulge in such a luxury during the 
warm weather. . 

The whole mountain region, extending from Jerusalem to 
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Hebron, and the borders of Edom, is very sparingly sup- 
plied with fountains, and I do not remember to have seen a 
stream of water, small or great, in the whole distance. The 
inhabitants of the villages and open country are dependant, 
and must always have been so, upon wells and cisterns. 
From these they obtained water for drinking and domestic 
purposes, and also for their flocks and the irrigation of their 
fields. They are still found excavated in the rock or con- 
structed of solid masonry along the ancient roads and near 
the sites of the ruined towns and villages which are so often 
met with in every part of the country. _Cisterns are much 
more numerous than wells, which usually had to be sunk to 
a great depth, and the water of which, so far as I have had 
opportunity of judging, is decidedly inferior in quality to 
that which falls from the clouds. Great pains was formerly 
taken to preserve the tain-water in.a pure state, as is evi- 
dent from the expensive construction of the cisterns, which 
were not only built with solidity and lined with cement, 
but in many instances covered with immense arches of ma- 
sonry, so as to secure them against dust and filth, and to 
exclude the rays of the sun. ‘There are commonly flights 
of stone steps, extending from the top quite to the bottom 
of the reservoirs, which give easy access to the water in all 
its stages. This, in the rainy season, flows from the hills 
and inclined planes that compose the whole of this mount- 
ainous region, to the lower ground, which is always cho- 
sen for the cisterns. The number and magnitude of these 
receptacles afford good data for estimating the size and im- 
portance of ancient places, of which they are, in many in- 
stances, almost the only remaining memorials; and they 
are calculated to give us very favourable ideas of the indus- 
try and skill of the ancient Jews. No such works are 
achieved by the present inhabitants of this country, whose 
resources seem unequal to the task of keeping those in re- 
pair which have been bequeathed to them by a better race 
of men and a happier era. 
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The scarcity of springs and running streams in this part 
of Palestine, and the great labour and expense required to 
collect and preserve rain-water, gave a peculiar value to 
this element, so abundant and free in most other countries, 
which was still farther enharced by a thirsty soil, whose 
fertility. greatly depended upon plenteous irrigation. A 
proper consideration of these circumstances is necessary 
to enable us more fully to appreciate the beauty and force 
of many allusions and figures employed by the sacred 
writers, both in the Old and New Testaments. In the 
churlish answer returned by Nabal to the messengers of 
David, water is enumerated with bread and meat as too 
precious to be bestowed upon one whose claims upon his 
hospitality were so slight. ‘Shall I then take my bread, 
and my water, and my flesh that I have killed for my shear- 
ers, and give it unto men whom I know not whence they 
be ?”* Edom was probably even worse provided in this re- 
spect than the land of J udah, and the necessity of resorting 
to similar expensive means for supplying the natural defi- 
ciency imparted a high value to water. Moses, in apply- 
ing for a passage through their territories, was no lesg 
careful to guaranty the safety of their water than to quict 
their apprehensions with regard to other kinds of property. 
“ Tuet us pass, I pray thee, through thy country. We will 
not pass through the fields, or through the vineyards, neither 
will we drink of the water of the wells. And Edom said 
unto him, Thou shalt not pass by me, lest I come out against 
thee with the sword. And the children of Israel said unto 
him, We will go by the highway; and if I and my cattle 
drink of thy water, then I will pay for it.” 

This scarcity of so indispensable an article, and the fa- 
cility with which the wells and cisterns could be rendered 
unfit for use, must have placed great obstacles in the way 
of the movement and subsistence of large armies, and limit- 

* 1 Sam., xxv., 11. + Numiy xx,; 17, 1819: 
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ed their march to routes upon which the supply would be 
most abundant and sure. The same cause rendered it ne- 
cessary, where multitudes were to be assembled and remain 
together for some length of time, to resort to such places.as 
were able to furnish a plentiful supply of water for a great 
number of men and animals. There were but few such 
places in the land of Judah, and John, apparently for this 
reason, prosecuted his ministry at Enon, where there was 
“ much water,” and upon the banks of the Jordan, where 
“ Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, went out to him, and were baptized in J ordan.” Our 
Saviour, also, whose preaching was attended by immense 
crowds of people who came from great distances, and re- 
mained with him several days at a time, seldom departed 
from the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 

In traversing the Valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, 
which nearly surround Jerusalem, I have called the atten- 
tion of the reader to nearly every interesting object in the 
neighbourhood of the holy city. A short excursion beyond 
the Damascus Gate will complete the survey outside of the 
walls. 1 have already referred to the grotto to which tra- 
dition has given the name of the prophet Jeremiah, a few 
rods northeast of that gate. It is situated under the brow 
of a perpendicular cliff, which looks to the south or towards 
the north wall of the city. A high wall has been built in 
front, which conceals the entrance and encloses a small 
garden. ‘This is entered by a gate, which was shut on the 
two occasions when I visited this spot. The keeper, too, 
was absent, so that I was unable to obtain admittance. I 
was, therefore, obliged to be content with such a view as I 
could obtain from the top of the wall, which I reached by 
first ascending to the summit of the mount above the grotto, 
and proceeding thence along the front enclosure. The face 
of the rock has the appearance of having been fashioned by 
art; and the grotto, so far as it was visible from the posi- 
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tion which I occupied, seemed rather to be an ancient quar- 
ry than a natural cavern. It is, at least, probable that it has 
been enlarged by human industry, either to obtain building 
stone, or to adapt it better to the purposes to which it was 
destined—perhaps those of superstition or idolatry. The 
interior is described, by persons who have examined it, as 
an irregular, though nearly circular area, about a hundred 
feet in diameter by twenty-five or thirty in height, and sup- 
ported by two huge columns. The garden contains a lodge 
or cottage for the residence of the keeper, and several fig 
and olive trees. Some portions of it are occupied with 
shrubbery, which seemed to be cultivated with care, as well 
as some small patches of very thrifty-looking vegetables. 
The summit of the mount declines gradually to the north 
and east, and is covered with a Turkish burying-oround, 
not so large as the one near the Upper Pool, or as that un- 
der the eastern wall of the city, but still of considerable 
extent. 

The road to Damascus runs a few rods west of the Grot- 
to of Jeremiah. It was, doubtless, the ancient as well as 
the modern thoroughfare between these two great capitals, 
which both belonged to the kingdom of David. There is 
no appearance of art or labour in its construction. The 
feet of asses and horses, aided by the rains, have worn a 
deep track in the hard soil, and, in some places, in the 
‘scarcely harder rock, from five or six to a dozen feet in 
breadth. It has occasionally the appearance of the dry bed 
of a torrent, being full of small stones, which form a sort 
of rough, rolling pavement, that would be thought all but 
impassable in any civilized country. The region on this 
side of Jerusalem spreads out into an extensive table-land, 
which, though uneven and a good deal broken by rocks, the 
traveller, long conversant with precipitous, bare mountains, 
and deep, straitened ravines, does not hesitate to call a 
fruitful plain. Here are the largest olive plantations in the 
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vicinity of Jerusalem; and small patches of wheat, of a 
very meager, unpromising appearance, are scattered over 2 
region a mile and a half in length. from east to west, and 
extending from near the city wall quite across the plain 
northward to the upper part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
This valley here pursues a direction nearly from west to 
east, parallel with the northern wall of the city, from which 
it may be distant, at the point where the Damascus road 
crosses it, three quarters of a mile. After keeping this 
course a quarter of a mile or more below the road, it turns 
towards the south, and becomes a deep ravine along the 
eastern wall of the city. 

A considerable portion of this level tract was included 
within the ancient wall, which is still traceable, near the 
northwest*angle of the present enclosure, by a line of rub- 
bish and ruins which I often passed, and to which I have 
already adverted. The vestiges disappear farther east ; but 
we are informed by Josephus, that, of the three walls which 
were constructed for the defence of this side of Jerusalem—- 
the only approach which was not rendered nearly imprac- 
ticable to an invading army by the deep ravines of Hinnom 
and Jehoshaphat—the outer or northern one extended east- 
ward by the Monument of Helena and the Tombs of the 
Kings, and joined the old wall in the Valley of Cedron.* 
The extent of the ancient city in this direction is well 
marked, even where the old wall has left no traces, by a 
great number of cisterns, some excayated in the rock, others 
built of masonry, which also demonstrate that the former 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, as well as the present, received 
their supply of water from the clouds. Following these in- 
dications, in connexion with the vestiges of the old wall 
and the testimony of Josephus, we are led to the conclusion 
that a tract now subject to the plough, about a quarter of a 
mile in width, stretching from west to east the whole length 


* Wars, book v., ch. iv. 
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. . \ 
of the city, and equal in extent at least to one half of the 
area included within the present walls, was once covered 
with human habitations. 


TOMBS OF THE KINGS. 


More than half a mile north of the city, and just east of 
the Damascus road, is one of the most interesting monu- 
ments near the holy city. It is usually called the Tombs 
of the Kings, though it is doubtful if it is not rather the 
Monument of Helena, queen of Adiabene. Both are re- 
ferred to in the passage just cited from Josephus, in such a 
manner as to show that they existed near to each other, in 
this immediate locality, but without determining to which 
appellation the magnificent excavations in question are en- 
titled. Pococke decides in favour of Helena, against the 
prevailing tradition, which, I believe, is uniform in calling 
these sepulchres the Tombs of the Kings. What kings 
were buried here, we are left to conjecture. David and 
the most of his successors were interred on Mount Zion ; 
and of the two or three kings of this dynasty who were ex- 
cluded from the sepulchre of their fathers in the royal city, 
intimations, though not very distinct, are given, which ren- 
der it improbable that they were buried here. Josephus 
mentions “Herod’s Monument” as situated in this neigh- 
bourhood, which may possibly be identical with the sepul- 
chres in question.* 

Leaving the question about the proper name, which must, 
perhaps, remain in doubt, I proceed to give some descrip- 
tion of this sumptuous, if not royal sepulchre. It is not, 
like the other tombs about Jerusalem, excavated in a per- 
pendicular cliff. The ground is level, though formed of 
solid limestone, and the work was commenced by hewing 


* Dr. Robinson adopts the opinion of Pococke, and the reasons which he 
assigns seem to me to be nearly conclusive.—Researches, vol. iii., p. 535 
§36, 537, 
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out a quadrangular area, thirty paces in length and twenty- 
seven wide, by a depth of from fifteen to twenty feet. The 
sides are perpendicular and smooth, and the whole work is 
below the surface of the earth, so that one must approach 
quite to the brink of this deep cavity before he perceives it. 
Several fine olive and fig trees, I believe three, flourish in 
the mass of rubbish which has accumulated in the bottom 
of this excavation. Parallel with its southern side a trench 
is cut in the rock thirty-four paces long and ten wide, de- 
scending gradually from west to east, till it reaches a depth 
equal to that of the court. The separating wall is about six 
feet in thickness, and the connexion is formed near the east- 
ern end by a broad arched doorway, ornamented with a sim- 
ple moulding, now nearly obliterated, and so choked with ac- 
cumulations that I was compelled to stoop very low to enter. 

In the western end of this spacious court a portico is ex- 
cavated, twelve paces in length from north to south, and five 
paces wide, by about sixteen feet high, a stratum of the 
rock being left, which serves as a roof to the portico, while 
the court is open to the heavens. The edge of this stratum, 
above the entrance, is exquisitely sculptured, and forms a 
beautiful architrave of fruits and flowers, running along its 
entire length and hanging gracefully down at either extrem- 
ity. Above this rich and tasteful border, and over the cen- 
tre of the entrance, are noble clusters of grapes in the midst 
of flowers, and other architectural decorations. This fine 
specimen of sculpture is a good deal mutilated, but consid- 
erable portions of it remain entire. ‘The front of the porti- 
co was supported by two central columns, which have been 
broken away, and two others, at the ends, have shared the 
same fate. 

This spacious and splendid portico is only the vestibule 
to the tombs, which are entered from its southern end. The 
doorway is adorned with an architrave, but is so low and 
so obstructed with loose stones and earth that I was com- 
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delled, in entering, to lie flat upon the ground, and draw 
myself forward as well as I could with my hands. The 
stones seemed to have been placed there for the purpose of 
stopping the passage, which may be seven or eight feet in 
length. On rising upon my feet, I found myself in the 
midst of a noble hall, twenty feet square, hewn out of the 
rock. It was already illuminated by the wax candles, 
which Ibrahim, who entered before me, had lighted. The 
sides of this apartment are smooth and perpendicular, and 
the angles perfect. The ceiling is in the form of an irreg- 
ular arch. This room is only a second stage in advancing 
0 the tombs—a sort of central hall in the labyrinth of ex- 
cavations. It contains no niches or sarcophagi, and was 
never used as a place of sepulture. There are two doors 
in its southern side and one in its western, leading into as 
many smaller, square chambers, in the walls of which are 
the depositories, or sarcophagi, for the dead. 

I first entered the chamber nearest to the low passage, 
and on the west side of the anteroom. It is little more 
than three paces square, and about seven and a half feet 
high. It has nine apertures, leading into recesses for the 
reception of dead bodies ; three upon the north, and an 
equal number on the western and southern sides. The 
central door on each side is nearly five feet high ; the others 
less than three, by about twenty inches wide. Each of the 
larger doors leads through the first recess or depository into 
a second beyond it; and that on the northern side to an- 
cther considerable room, which is reached by a flight of de- 
scending steps. Here are fragments of finely-sculptured 
marble sarcophagi. 

The second chamber, or that entered near the southwest 
corner of the anteroom, is of the same form and dimensions 
as the first. It is distinguished from it by a low platform 
or divan running all around the room, and by having seven 
instead of nine niches excavated in its walls. One is on 
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the northern side, adjacent to the door of entrance, and leads 
down a flight of stairs to a lower chamber, having three 
niches in its sides, and containing the broken lid and other 
fragments of sarcophagi. There are three niches in the 
western, and as many in the southern side of this chamber, 
the central ones leading, as in the former chamber, by a 
loftier entrance, through the first, to a second depository be- 
yond it, and the others being single. 

The third apartment is entered from the southeast corner 
of the antechamber. Itis not quiie so large as the others, and 
contains only six depositories for sarcophagi: three on the 
south and three on the west side, excavated, like the rest, 
in a horizontal direction into the rock, and entered by low, 
narrow doors. One of these depositories has a second niche 
for a sarcophagus in its side, and the chamber is surround- 
ed, like the one last described, by a raised divan. Chan- 
nels are cut in the floors of all these apartments to receive 
the water, which exudes from the rock so copiously as to 
make their confined atmosphere damp and rather chilly 

The entrances to these chambers of the dead were for-, 
merly closed by stone doors, which lie broken upon the 
ground. They are four or five inches in thickness, and 
adorned with sculpture. The hinges, with the tenons by 
which they hung in their places, are all fashioned out of 
the one marble slab. 

The fragments of sarcophagi, which are plentifully scat- 
tered throughout these vaults, are worthy of special admira- 
tion. ‘They are covered with a profusion of rich and taste- 
ful ornaments, exquisitely carved upon the broken white 
marble. Clusters of grapes hanging amid the luxuriant fo- 
liage of the vine, and full, bending garlands of flowers, cover 
the lids, and hang in festoons down the sides of these beau- 
tiful specimens of ancient genius and art. The ornaments 
appear quite fresh and perfect, having been protected by 
the seclusion and darkness of their subterranean deposito- 
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ries, though the sarcophagi have all been opened and bro- 
ken, probably in search of treasures, presumed to have been 
interred with the occupants of these truly regal sepulchres. 
These sculptured fragments, as well as the ornaments of 
the grand portico, already described, far surpass, in their 
style and workmanship, all the other specimens of the art 
which I saw about Jerusalem. Indeed, there is nothing else 
which would tempt us to believe that sculpture or any of 
the fine arts was ever cultivated to any great extent or with 
much success by this ancient people ; a circumstance which 
perhaps points to the foreign origin of the splendid decora- 
tions of this tomb. I have already alluded to the confused 
and not very tasteful blending of the Doric and Egyptian 
styles in the sepulchral monuments of Absalom and Zech-: 
ariah in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. I think these archi- 
traves and the carving upon the sarcophagi are done in the 
Roman, or, perhaps, the later Grecian taste. Herod cer- 
tainly borrowed much from these sources in his splendid 
architectural constructions, without, as it would seem, nat- 
uralizing their taste and skill in Judea. There are strong 
reasons, after all, for ascribing the Tombs of the Kings to 
this splendour-loving monarch, who created an era in Jew- 
ish architecture that did not long survive him. 

From the Tombs of the Kings I proceeded along the 
south side of the shallow valley that lies just north of them, 
in quest of the Tombs of the Judges. I saw a number of 
sepulchral excavations in the rocks, one or two surmount- 
ed with sculptured ornaments, and one, which, from its ex- 
ternal appearance, probably belonged to some person or 
family of distinction, was closed by a solid wall of stone 
and mortar. How this tomb has escaped the universal des- 
olation, it is not easy to conjecture. The entrance is not 
in the natural face of the rock, but is reached through a cut 
of considerable depth. 

By some accident I failed to discover the chief object 
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of my walk in this direction, and, after a good deal of fruit- 
less examination, returned to the city, resolved to take 
some other opportunity to repeat my visit to this interesting 
neighbourhood in company with a competent guide. This 
purpose I afterward found myself unable to accomplish. A 
multitude of pressing engagements and continued feeble 
health, which still painfully felt the effects of my fall from 
the camel on my way from Hebron, thwarted this and other 
more cherished plans. 

In returning to the city I repeated my examination of the 
vestiges of the ancient outer wall, which, indeed, I had ob 
served with much interest on several previous occasions. 
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Aprit 20. A large party of more than a dozen Amer- 
icans and English left Jerusalem this morning ona visit 
to Jericho and its vicinity. To-morrow is the day cho- 
sen by the concourse of pilgrims now in the holy city 
for bathing in the Jordan, in commemoration of the 
blessed Saviour’s baptism; and, as the distance does 
not admit of making the journey and attending to the 
ceremony upon the same day, the first night is usually 
spent in an encampment near Jericho. It is an anni- 
versary esteemed of great importance, not only by the 
Christian pilgrims, who observe it as a religious festi- 
val, but by the Turkish authorities: The governor of 
Jerusalem is always present on this occasion, accompa- 
nied by a suite of officers and a large guard of mounted 
men. This precaution is indispensably necessary for 
the maintenance of good order in so large and promis- 
cuous a company, not less than to protect it against the 
predatory bands of Bedouins, who are always more nu- 
merous, as well as lawless, upon this route than any- 
where else in Palestine, and who are sure to be on the 
alert upon an occasion so favourable for the commission 
of robberies. 

The governor, with his train of soldiers and a band 
of music, was in motion very early in the morning, pa- 
rading the principal streets of Jerusalem without any 
apparent object besides that of making a display of dig- 
nity and military force. Perhaps, too, these martial 
prolusions were designed to give notice to the pilgrims, 
who were scattered throughout the city, that the time 
for the departure of the caravan was at hand. The oc- 
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casion or the bustle seemed to have called out the en- 
tire population of the holy city ; and the streets were 
thronged with men, women, and children, spectators of 
the pageant, and with pilgrims of many creeds and lan- 
guages, mounted upon horses and donkeys, and not a 
few on camels, all hastening to join the assemblage that 
was gathered outside of St. Stephen’s Gate, I left my 
lodgings at eight o’clock, but found, upon reaching the 
appointed rendezvous, that the caravan had already de- 
parted, accompanied by the governor and military es- 
cort. A mixed multitude of, 1 should think, several 
thousand persons, covered the steep declivity of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, from the city wall quite to the 
channel of Cedron. The Garden of Gethsemane was 
also filled with spectators; and many small companies 
and single individuals were seen, seated or in motion, all 
along the side of the Mount of Olives. The sight was 
highly picturesque and full of animation. It was Ori- 
ental throughout. Everybody was in holyday apparel, 
all flowing and gorgeous. The men and women formed 
separate groups, according to the castom of these coun- 
tries. Mohammedan females wore long veils, that cov- 
ered the face and descended low towards the earth ; while 
the Jewesses, of whom many hundreds enlivened the 
scene, were distinguished by their white muslin scarfs, 
which, resting on the head, fell down quite to the feet, 
and concealed the whole person, with the exception of 
the face. Nearly all were seated upon the ground— 
the women usually in a gay and social mood; while 
their turbaned lords, who were much less numerous, 
sat in silence, smoking their long pipes, or idly gazing 
upon the spectacle. Such gala days are not frequent 
in Jerusalem, and this had roused all the classes and 
creeds of its idle population. 

The zigzag, paved road leading from the gate down 
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to the bridge over Cedron was kept clear, though two 
interminable rows of females were seated on either side 
of it, forming parallel, zigzag lines from the top to the 
bottom of the hill. We descended slowly, as the steep- 
ness of the declivity and our cumbrous loads of bag- 
gage rendered unavoidable. All the beggars in Jeru- 
salem were on the alert on this high occasion, which, I 
presume, custom has endowed with some peculiar im- 
munities in favour of the unfortunate and the suffering. 
With the exception of pauper pilgrims, I had previous- 
ly seen few of the mendicant class in or about the city. 
Now they equalled in numbers and. importunity all I 
had seen inthe streets of Rome or Naples. The maim- 
ed, the halt, and the blind sallied up to the road, uncov- 
ering their sores, and thrusting their mutilated limbs 
into notice, and almost into our faces. The most of 
them were content with making this silent appeal to our 
sympathies, and did not utter a word. Others were 
loud and clamorous. The blind and more feeble were 
led by little boys or girls, ostensibly their children, who 
also seconded their applications in piteous tones. Not 
a few, whether from being more infirm, or acting upon 
higher notions of dignity, continued seated at a little 
distance from the way, calling our attention to their 
wants by striking upon a small drum which they car- 
ried for the purpose. Some of them, I believe, were 
lepers, who are not allowed to come in contact with 
other persons. ete 
After proceeding a quarter of a mile or more beyond 
Gethsemane, along the western side of Olivet, I had 
occasion to make a halt, and wait for a friend who had 
left the city by the Damascus Gate, and, consequently, — 
fallen in the rear. The view of the multitude before 
St. Stephen’s, from this elevated and more distant point, 
was peculiarly striking and picturesque. The eye em 
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braced the entire animated field at a sets glance 
‘The double row of women, lining the sides of the paved 
_ way, and glittering in their immense mantles, were con- 
spicuously visible from the top quite to the bottom of 
the mount. Their white, resplendent ranks, upon which 
_ the rays of a brilliant sun were now falling, were as 
_ exact and regular as those of disciplined soldiers upon 
parade, and they defined all the courses and angles of 
the zigzag road with the perfection of a mathematical 
figure. 

The Jericho road, which is the one sna? taken by 
horsemen in going to Bethany, follows for a while 
the course of Cedron, which, however, is many yards 
below, on the right, till it begins to diverge beyond 
‘the Tomb of Absalom, and ascends the Mount of Olives 
diagonally, im a direction a little east of south. The 
mountain is here considerably depressed, affording a 
tolerably easy though steep passage. The Mount of 
Offence rises south of the route, upon the right. After 
descending from the main ridge, another lower one is 
encountered, still a part of Olivet, on the southeast de- 
clivity of which, in a deep, narrow valley, is Bethany, 
a very small, poor-looking village, in which we made 
_no stop, reserving for another occasion a more satis- 
factory and minute survey. Many fig and olives trees 
adorn its precincts.. We were about an hour, including 
delays, in reaching this stage of our journey, though 
our observation of the distance accords well with the 
statement of the evangelist, which makes it fifteen fur- 
longs, about two miles, from Jerusalem. 

The road beyond Bethany continues to descend, 
though a number of ridges extend across it from the 
north, terminating at a valley on our right, into which 
our road preity soon declined. We followed this val- 
ley for three hours or more, in a direction nearly 
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southeast. The whole region is formed of limestone 
rock, commonly broken and precipitous, and shooting 
out spurs into and athwart the straitened way, so as to 
make our progress slow and laborious. We were per- 
petually clambering over rocks and going down broken, 
precipitous declivities, which, though really productive 
of no other evil than delay and fatigue, often threatened 
more serious dangers. A little grass and a few stunted 
trees appeared in the valleys and on the hillsides upon 
the first part of the route, just enough to relieve this 
‘dreary region of the aspect of absolute sterility which 
characterizes the Deserts of Arabia. a 
There is a fountain and a khan about half way between 
Jerusalem and Jericho. It is close to the road upon 
the right, at a point where the valley expands into a 
more considerable breadth. Here is a stone basin for 
watering animals, and it seems to be customary for 
travellers to halt for refreshment and repose. There 
was plenty of water of, I thought, an indifferent quality. 
The khan is built of rough stones, and has a ruinous and 
ancient appearance. This must always have been a 
noted stand upon the route between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. It d:vides the distance almost equally; and 
this circumstance, as well as the expansion of the val- 
ley and the presence of the fountain, must always have 
rendered it the most eligible situation for an inn, as it 
is now the actual one for the only khan upon the route 
I did not see the place which the monks point out as 
the scene of the robbery mentioned in the parable of 
the good Samaritan, though they profess to show the 
precise spot, in a small grassy nook or valley, to which 
they have given the name of the Field of Blood. No 
part of the world could be better adapted to the perpe- 
tration of robberies than the region bordering upon 
‘his road, which, indeed, is still accounted the most 
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dangerous part of Palestine ; and the old khan might 
claim the honour of occupying the site of the inn, or 
of being itself the inn referred to in this transaction, 
with a show of probability which does not always be- 
long to the traditions current in this country. 

The valley beyond the fountain is sparingly supplied 
with verdure. A species of grass resembling stunted 
barley abounds, and here and there is a small thorn- 
tree: The soil, though encumbered with small stones, 
is far from steril, and might easily be brought under 
cultivation. The stony channel of a winter torrent, now 
dry, runs along the bottom of the valley. The surplus 
and rather abundant water of the fountain does not form 
a rivulet, but, as everywhere else in this country, is at 
once drunk up by the thirsty ground. The mountains 
on either hand are bare and exceedingly dreary. 

At the end of, perhaps, an hour and a half we left 
the valley to the right, and entered upon a region far 
more rugged and mountainous than that through which 
we had previously passed. The verdure gradually 
diminished, till at length not a shrub or blade of grass 
was visible. Still there was less of bare rock than be. - 
fore, nor was it of so dark a hue. The surface of the 
_ stone was more loose and shelving, and in many places 
reduced to debris. The road runs along the edge of 
steep precipices and yawning gulfs, and in a few places 
is overhung with the crags of the mountain. The as- 
pect of the whole region is peculiarly savage and 
dreary, vying in these respects, though not in over- 
power ing grandeur, with the wilds of Sinai. The 
mountains seem to have been loosened from their found- 
ations, and rent to pieces by some terrible convulsion, 
and then left to be scathed by the burning rays of the 
sun, which scorches this pace land with consuming 
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At a little distance from the road, on the left, and 
about half way up a steep and high ridge which we 
were laboriously ascending, are some rather exten- 
sive ruins. It was impossible to determine to what 
structure they may have belonged ; but probably they 
were the habitations of monks, as none but men who 
courted solitudes and seclusion from the world would 
ever have chosen this dreary spot for a residence. A 
less ruinous structure, of large dimensions, occupies the 
summit of the mountain. This may have been a mon- 
astery, or, perhaps, a military tower, erected for the 
protection of this exposed but very important route, 
and to overawe the daring banditti who, from time im- 
memorial, have infested this part of the country. Near 
the dilapidated edifice are several excavations in the 
rock, which seem to have been occupied as human 
dwelling-places, probably by monks. Some of them 
may have been cisterns for collecting and preserving 
rain-water for the use of the occupants, military. or mo- 
nastic, of the ruined structure. 

_A few minutes farther on are extensive remains of an 
aqueduct, also in a very ruinous state, which probably 
conducted the water of some fountain that rises among 
these lofty summits to the plain of Jericho. There was: 
no appearance of water in sight of the road. Every-— 
thing, on the contrary, had the aspect of being parched 
with drought, or, rather, of being burned toa crisp with | 
fiery heat. From the higher parts of the mountain in 
this vicinity we had a commanding view of the Dead 
Sea, the extensive plain of Jericho, of the Valley of the 
Jordan, with the verdant strip of wood or copse that 
borders the stream and conforms to all its sinuosities, 
and of the vast field of mountains beyond the river 
and the sea—the land of Ammon and Moab. aa 

Soon after passing the ruined aqueduct we com- 
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menced descending rapidly towards the plain, which 
‘cannot be less than 1500 or 2000 feet below the sum- 
mits of the mountain. It seemed to me the most 
fatiguing part of the journey. I had suffered much from 
the motion of my horse in clambering up and down 
the rugged steeps, which had formed by far the largest 
part of our way from Jerusalem, unable to relieve my- 
self, as at other times, by an occasional walk ; and now, 
every step of the jaded animal, as he dropped his feet 
deliberately and heavily from rock to rock, jerking and 
jolting my lame back, inflicted absolute torture. Fa 
tigue and the violence of the heat had occasioned a 
good deal of irritation and fever, and it was with some 
difficulty that I maintained my position in the saddle 
for the last half hour previous to reaching the foot of 
the mountain. 

The desolate region which I have described, and 
which stretches still farther to the north, overlooking 
the vale of the Jordan, is believed, and I presume with 
good reason, to be the wilderness where, after his bap- 
tism in that river, “‘ Jesus was led up of the Spirit, to be 
tempted of the devil,” and where he “fasted forty days 
and forty nights.”* The particular summit which the 
prevailing tradition teaches us to regard as the scene 
of the temptation is about three miles north of the 
point where we reached the lower ground. It became 
a very conspicuous object as we advanced across the 
plain towards Jericho, being, as I conjectured, nearly 
two thousand feet in perpendicular height ; certainly 
one of the highest, and, I think, the highest summit 
of the whole immense pile, and distinguished for its 
sere and desolate aspect, even in this gloomy region 
of savage and dreary sights. Its highest summit is 
crowned with a chapel, still occasionally resorted to by 
the devouter pilgrims, while the eastern face, which 

* Matt., iv., 1, 2. 
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overhangs the plain, and commands a noble view of the 
Arabian mountains, is much occupied with grots and 
cells, once the favourite abodes of pious ¢ anchorites. 

Being in advance of our train upon reaching the foot 
of the mountain, I halted to view some ruins that oc- 
cupy its lower slope, just upon the western confines of 
the plain. They extend a considerable distance both 
north and south of the road. ‘There isnothing massive 
or imposing in these remains, though they, no doubt, 
mark the site of a very considerable ancient town. 
The stones are small and unwrought, and have the 
appearance of being merely the refuse, which were left 
as worthless by those who bore away the more valu- 
able materials to be employed in the erection of new 
buildings. A number of old foundations and the ves- 
tiges of an ancient wall are easily traceable. Upon the 
bank of a ravine north of the road is a mound of con- 
siderable elevation, which seems to be a work of art, 
and is, perhaps, an ancient tumulus or sepulchral monu- 
ment. I did not reach the limit of these ruins, either 
north or south, but they are quite extensive, and, from 
the best observation I was able to make, cover a tract 
half a mile or more in length. 

The modern village of Jericho is about two miles 
from these ruins, in a direction nearly east. A small 
brook of clear water runs in the bottom of a ravine, 
along whose southern bank we prosecuted the remainder 
of our journey to that point. We found a vast compa- 
ny encamped upon the plain, opposite to Jericho, which, 
though searcely three hundred yards distant, was com- 
pletely masked by an impervious thicket of thorns. A 
beautiful stream, which runs over a rocky bed towards 
Jordan through the midst of this grove, increases the 
difficulty of reaching the village on this side. Travel- 
lers usually cross this stream higher up, and proceed to 
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Jericho along its northern bank. We deviated from the 
common route to secure a suitable space for the en- 
campment of our pilgrim army, and to obtain a conve- 
nient and ample supply of wood and water. This part 
of the plain was admirably adapted to our purpose, 
being almost perfectly level and free from stones, and 
partially imbosomed by the grove. The immense tent 
of the governor of Jerusalem and his suite occupied a 
central position, and a spear was stuck in the earth 
before it in the Eastern style. Those of the multitude 
Were arranged around, so as to enclose a quadrangular 
area of several acres. Our company occupied the north- 
ern, or, more properly, perhaps, the eastern side of the 
square, just upon the edge of the thicket, and only a few 
rods from the stream. 

It was now between two and three o’clock ; the heat 
was intense, and the fatigues of the day, so much be- 
yond my impaired strength, had quite disqualified me 
for exertion, and made refreshment and repose as ne- 
cessary as they were desirable. I had sent on my bag- 
gage by Ibrahim nearly an hour in advance, with direc- 
tions to have the tent pitched and dinner prepared. I 
now found that he had lingered by the way, and had 
but just arrived; and the pack-horses still stood under 
their loads. What was worse, he was in a state of par- 

tial intoxication, and not fit to do anything. With the 
exception of the two days previous to our setting out 
on this excursion, I believe he has never been fully so- 
ber since the hour we reached the convent at Mount 
Sinai, and for a large part of the time during my con- 
finement in Jerusalem he was absolutely drunk. I was 
about to discharge him there three days since, taking ad. 
vantage of a lucid interval, to which, by some accident, 
he had allowed himself to be restored. He begged so 
earnestly, however, and with floods of tears, to be fo1- 
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given, and to be tried a little longer, that I found it im- 
possible to carry out my design, and consented to re- 
tain him in my service upon condition that he should 
not again touch the intoxicating cup. I think he kept 
his word for two days. So long he was good-tempered 
and cheerful, often expressing his gratitude to me for 
overlooking his repeated misconduct, and reproaching 
himself for indulging in a vice so wicked and degra- 
ding, into which he constantly affirmed that he fell, for 
the first time in his life, at the convent. 


Instead, then, of enjoying the luxury of a warm din- 


ner anda nap, I was compelled, on my arrival at the 
camp, with such help as I could get, to clear away the 
brush, and set up and arrange my tent. To increase 
my disappointment, I soon discovered that, in providing 
for his own appetite, Ibrahim had forgotten to buy some 
chickens, and other articles of food for which I had de- 
spatched him, and I had the rather unpleasant prospect 
of going without my dinner, in addition to other an- 
‘noyances. From this evil, however, I was saved by 
the charity of a fellow-traveller, upon which, as nothing 
could be purchased here, I continued to ee dekpndeat 
during the remainder of this excursion. . 
Such domestic difficulties, which may befall even 
small families and dwellers in tents, as well as others, 
though not very serious, are at least unfavourable to 
repose and mental composure. An affair of greater 
moment soon arrested my attention, and attracted me, 
together with the whole motley assemblage of pilgrims, _ 
towards the governor’s tabernacle. The sound of heavy 
blows, and loud, piercing shrieks, soon assured us that 
some erring functionary, or some unfortunate Christian, 
had exposed himself to the terr-ble penalty of the bas- 
tinado.. Upon inquiry, we learned that thirteen camels, 
loaded with the provisions and baggage of the governor 
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and his suite, and of priests and monks from the Greek 
Convent, had been stolen, and probably abducted into 
the mountains beyond the Jordan by a company of Be- 
douins. Nothing had been heard of the robbers or their 
booty, after several hours spent in scouring the country 
round ; and it was in strict accordance with the very 
practical jurisprudence of a Turkish governor, that the 
man who had charge of the train was now paying the 
penalty which it had been found impossible to exact 
from the absconding Ishmaclites. The poor fellow was 
unmercifully beaten, and then loaded with promises of 
being punished with still greater severity if the stolen 
property was not speedily forthcoming. Some Bedou- 
ins, including a sheik belonging to a tribe beyond the 
Jordan, which was suspected of having perpetrated the 
robbery, had, in the mean time, been found in the neigh- 
bourhood and brought before the governor. They were 
immediately ordered to send one of their number in 
quest of the camels, and threatened with being beaten 
to death if they did not find and bring them back to the 
camp. These energetic measures, little as they seemed 
adapted to subserve the ends of justice, proved to be 
wise and effectual. The stolen property was brought 
_back during the night, and I understood that not a sin- 
gle article was missing. The region about Jericho, and 
more especially the opposite side of the river, is noto- 
rious for acts of rapine and violence; and a military 
guard is commonly requisite for the security of the 
traveller here, when other parts of Palestine and Syria 
are perfectly safe. Even that precaution is not now 
deemed a sufficient safeguard, and the Turkish authori- 
ties quite refuse to Scort strangers to Gerash and other 
parts of the ancient Gilead. Political discontents have 
increased the number and audacity of the bandits; and, 
though a considerable band of soldiers might, perhaps, 
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pass through the country without much danger, the risk 
of serious accidents is thought too great to be incurred 
for no higher object than the gratification of curiosity, 
and the government at Jerusalem uniformly discoura- 
ges any attempt to penetrate a region so much exposed _ 
This has just happened to an English gentleman of my 
acquaintance, whose application for a guard was refused. 

‘Several other robberies, besides the wholesale one of 
the governor’s baggage, have been committed upon our 
caravan. A number of the pilgrims, in their zeal to 
make the most of the festival, came out from Jerusalem 
yesterday, and, of course, before the military escort. 
They were in sufficient numbers, when togethef, to en- 
sure safety ; but a man, who had incautiously wandered 
a short distance from the company last evening, fell in 
with some Bedouins, who stripped him of all his clothes, 
and, perhaps, because they did not find much money or 
other valuables upon his person, beat him unmercifully. 
How striking an illustration of the story of the good 
Samaritan, and of the unchangeableness of Oriental 
manners, ‘A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving 
him half dead.”* ‘To-day an Italian, whose tall stature 
and ostentatious devotion made him very conspicuous 
during the ceremonies of the holy week in Jerusalem, 
together with his wife, were attacked by robbers as they 
were on their way here, stripped quite naked, and plun- 
dered of everything they had. This annual visit of the 
pilcrims to the Jordan never fails to collect an unusual 
number of banditti in the neighbourhood; and several 
incidents of the same character as those here related 
commonly occur to add to the excitement and interest 
of this unique anniversary. 

* Luke, x., 30. 
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The traveller in these unfortunate countries hears so 
“many tales of robbery and violence that they cease to 
produce any feeling of alarm, or even to ensure the 
necessary forethought and caution. It was hardly an 
hour after listening to these recitals, and seeing the 
poor Italian in the shabby and motley dress which had 
been supplied, in his time of need, by the charity of his 
fellow-pilgrims, that I left the camp unattended, and 
quite forgetful of danger, to examine some ancient 
aqueducts which we had seen in our ride across the 
plain, and to visit the Fountain of Elisha, situated a mile 
and a half northwest of our encampment. Six or eight 
minutes brought me to the lower aqueduct, which cross- 
es the ravine running through the plain to Jericho and 
the Jordan, from the point where the Jerusalem road 
emerges from the mountains. This ruin is composed 
of ten peinted arches in the Saracen style, built of hewn 
stones, and in good repair. It conveys the water of the 
Fountain of Elisha to irrigate the part of the plain of 
Jericho which lies south of the ravine. The water 
flows along a narrow, open channel, which rests upon 
the arches. It is brought from the fountain to the 
aqueduct by means of a shallow trench dug in the earth, 
which is occasionally faced with stones ; at least, such 
a channel exists near the aqueduct, which I followed 
for a considerable distance northward. From this main 
canal the water is diverted through smaller channels to 
irrigate the adjacent fields. At present it does not flow 
through the aqueduct or the canal, but finds its way at 
some point nearer the fountain into the stream already 
described as running between our camp and the village. 
This, however, is the result of some recent accident or 
temporary change, as! was informed that the plain south 
of the ravine is annually sown, and carefully irrigated 
from this source. I did not, however, see any cultiva- 
Vor, 1—s 
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tion here, and presume that for some cause, perhaps to 
give it rest, the ground was left fallow the present year. 

In my way from the lower to the upper aqueduct I 
made a long detour to the right. The plain is sprinkled 
with the thorny trees already mentioned, which, farther 
to the right, thicken into a forest—a continuation of that 
near ourcamp. Jn several places I saw old foundations, 
composed of small, unhewn stones, which probably be- 
longed to some straggling village, or, it may be, to ru- 
ral cottages, that existed here in times of greater pros- 
perity and security. The soil is composed of sand and 
- gravel, intermixed with clay. It is very hard, and much 
encumbered with small stones, but of a dark colour, and 
greater apparent fertility than the fields adjoming our 
encampment. 

The upper aqueduct, which crosses the ravine about 
half a mile above the one already described, is much 
dilapidated, and has apparently been a long time in dis- — 
use. Two of its arches are of solid and beautiful work-. 
manship ; but the rest, which were probably supplied in 
a later and less fortunate age to repair breaches effect- 
ed by accident or violence, are not only inferior, but de- 
cidedly mean and bad in their construction as well as ma- 
terial. This, like the aqueduct below, was built to serve 
the once prosperous agriculture of the plain of Jericho. 
I have already mentioned the broken aqueduct over the 
Jerusalem road, which we passed upon the mountain, 
just before beginning the descent to the valley. This, 
also, was doubtless tributary to the fertility of the plain 
below. Other ruinous aqueducts exist an hour or more 
farther north, near the base of Mount Quarantina, which 
were devoted to the same purpose. Taken together, 
they must have formed, when in successful operation, 
a splendid system of irrigation, unequalled, perhaps, by 
anything now in existence ; and they point toa degree 
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of national and individual affluence and civilization al- 
most inconceivable to the traveller of the present day, 
who finds himself in the midst of a vast arid desert, 
covered with thorns or incrusted with salt. Still, how- 
ever, this region sustains its ancient reputation for fer- 
tility wherever due care is bestowed upon its cultiva- 
tion, and to diffusing the indispensable supplies of water 
over its thirsty soil. Fine crops of barley and wheat 
are annually harvested around Jericho; and the smallest 
degree of industry, with some effectual measures of pro- 
tection against the Bedouins, on the part of the govern- 
Ment, might increase the agricultural products of this 
region to an indefinite extent. 
_ Anciently the plain of Jericho was regarded one of 
the most fertile in the world, and the language applied 
to its productions by several Roman writers, and still 
more that of Josephus, savours even of the marvellous 
and the supernatural. ‘“ He who should pronounce this 
place to be Divine,” says the Jewish historian, “ would 
not be mistaken. It will not be easy to light on any 
climate in the habitable earth that can well be compared 
to it, what-is here sowed comes up in such clusters.””* 
He ascribes this fertility of the soil partly to the warmth 
of the climate, but more to irrigation, and expresses a 
belief that the fountain healed by Elisha possessed, in 
this respect, special and unequalled virtues. 

The pointed arches of the aqueducts, which demon- 
strate their Saracen origin, show that these now deso- 
late plains were adorned with skilful agriculture and 
exuberant fertility long after the subversion of the Jew- 
ish power. It was probably during the brief period 
subsequent to the early Mohammedan conquests, when 
the spread of their empire gave some promise of good 
government and social improvement, that this elaborate 
and extensive system of irrigation was perfected. 

; * Wars, book iv., chap. viii., sect, iii, 
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_ I was disappointed in my attempt to reach the Fount- 
ain of Elisha; a circumstance which occasioned the 
more regret, as our straitened time and the arrangements 
of the party did not allow me another opportunity for ac- 
complishing an object so desirable. Just as Iwas about — 
to proceed from the upper aqueduct to the fountain, I 
was approached by two Bedouins, armed with match- 
locks and short swords in the usual manner. They 
were bareheaded—an unusual circumstance—the hair 
being shaven close, with the exception of a small lock 
left long upon the crown, according to the fashion of 
these barbarians. Two more villanous, assassin-like 
knaves I do not remember to have met with. They 
pretended, when I first saw them, to be engaged in ta- 
king care of some horses which were grazing loose 
near by, but soon left them and advanced directly up 
to me. I felt at once the unpleasantness of my situa- 
tion,and saw my gross imprudence in wandering a mile 
or more from the camp alone, and in a region which, I 
had such good reason to know, was full of robbers. It 
was too late, however, to retreat, and I had only to 
male the best of my situation, and learn more prudence 
for the future. I saluted my unwelcome visiters witha 
courteous salam, at the same time stepping back a lit- 
tle, as they had approached nearly within arm’s length. 
I had no weapons, not so much as a walking-stick. 
Franks, however, are believed by these people to zo 
always well armed ; an impression which I tried to cun- 
firm by putting my hand in my bosom, as if to see that 
my pistols were ready for service. At the same time, 
I armed myself with a couple of heavy stones, with 
which I hoped, if necessary, to prevent mischief from 
the crazy matchloeks, which must be ignited by the aid 
of a flint and steel before becoming very formidable. 
The fellows halted, in seeming suspense as to what 
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they should ao. They looked at the encampment, a 
mile distant, but still conspicuously in view, and near 
enough for the report of a musket to be heard. They 
were very small men, even for Bedouins; and I thought 
they eyed my stature of six feet three with an appear- 
ance of respect, which, under the circumstances, was 
certainly gratifying to me. After a season of suspense, 
which seemed te me to be tedious, they retreated a few 
paces ; and, after consulting together for a moment, 
commenced urging me to go with them to the wady 
that opens into the mountain near the Jerusalem road, 
pointing eagerly in that direction, and exclaiming, “ El 
Deir, El Ain,” as if acquainted with the objects of my 
visit. They even seemed disposed to take hold of my 
hands, and lead me towards these interesting objects. 
I declined their civilities with a resolute tone, design- 
ing to let them know that I took them for robbers, and 
at the same time keeping near them, as the best position 
for the use of my weapons, should that become neces- 
sary. After some minutes they retired towards the 
“western mountain, and I, when they were gone a good 
distance, commenced my return to the camp, at first 
very carelessly, as being in no hurry, but as soon as I 
-thought it prudent, at a quicker step. It was now after 
sunset. 1 crossed the ravine by walking along the 
channel of the lower aqueduct. Here I met several 
English gentlemen of our party, and heard from them 
of some additional robberies that had been committed 
during the afternoon upon some of the pilgrims, who 
had proceeded without a guard a little beyond the camp. 


FOUNTAIN OF ELISHA. 


‘The unpleasant incident just described deprived me of 
the only opportunity I was able to command during our 
stay for visiting the Fountain of Elisha, called by the 
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Arabs E] Sultan. Some of our party were more fortu- 
nate than I was in their attempts to reach it. It is sit- 
uated about a mile and a half northwest of our camp, 
or of the village of Jericho, and in the direction of 
Mount Quarantina. At the base of some low hillocks, 
thought by some to be mounds of rubbish, the water 
rises into an old ruinous basin, and flows off in an am- 
ple stream of the same volume, or nearly the same, 
which it presents near‘the village. Some portion of it 
is of course absorbed by the thirsty soil through which it 
passes, but the larger part of this stream is usually con- 
veyed, by the channel already described, to the lower 
aqueduct, and thence diffused over the extensive plain 
south of the ravine. Another considerable portion is 
diverted, before reaching the aqueduct, to irrigate the 
fields adjacent to the source. The water is clear, and 
quite free from any disagreeable taste, though too warm 
to be very palatable. Josephus ascribes to it a peculiar 
efficacy in promoting vegetation, and says, “ It affords 
a sweeter nourishment than other waters do,” and “wa- 
ters a larger space of ground than any other waters do, 
and passes along a plain of seventy furlongs long and 
twenty broad.”* Originally it was quite unfit either 
for domestic purposes or irrigation, producing death 
and sterility, until the fountain was miraculously heal- 
ed by Elisha, who “Cast salt in there, and said, Thus 
saith the Lord, I have healed these waters ; there shall 
not be from thence any more death or barren Jand.”} 
Near the fountain are many vestiges of ancient build- 
ings, resembling, according to the accounts given me, 
those which I have described at the entrance of the 
valley upon the Jerusalem road. The stones are small 
and rough, scattered at random upon the surface, or 
lying in formless mounds. Still, the appearances indi- 


* Wars, book iv., chap. viii., sect. iii. ¢ 2 Kings, ii., 21. 
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cate the former existence, in this place, of a considera- 
ble town. 

The most beautiful feature of the plain of Jericho is 
the extensive grove—it would more properly be called 
forest—that borders upon the western side of the mod- 
-ern village, and stretches northward to the distance of, 
I should think, two miles or more. Near our camp, 
and upon the banks of the stream, it is an absolute 
thicket, in many places impenetrable by man or beast. 
Farther from the water-course, and north of the ravine, 
the trees are more scattering, standing singly or in 
small clumps, and resembling in places an orchard 
thickly planted with fruit-trees. Seen, however, at 
some distance, the whole region has the aspect of an 
unbroken forest, more extensive and luxuriant than any 
of natural growth which I have before seen in the East, 
where, indeed, there is nothing deserving the name of 
forest or woodland, either in Egypt or Arabia. This 
verdant and beautiful tract, so grateful to the eye ac- 
customed for a long time only to waste, arid deserts 
and bare mountains, is indebted for its luxuriance to 
the moisture diffused, by means of the brook and the 
aqueduct, from the Fountain of Elisha. 

The thorny tree already mentioned is much more 
frequent than any other, or than all others. It grows 
to the height of a large apple-tree, though much more 
slender, and it has a broad, spreading top, sometimes 
resting upon a single stem, but more commonly formed 
by a cluster of smaller shoots springing from one root. 
The trunk and limbs are rather flat than round, being, I 
-should.conjecture, about twice as wide as they are thick. 
[ never saw a tree so abundantly and powerfully armed 
with thorns. After several unsuccessful attempts to 
cut a walking-stick, 1 was compelled to abandon the 
design, with both hands pierced and bleeding, though 
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they were protected by thick gloves. I was equally un- 
successful in my endeavours to pass through the thicket 
to the village, which was only a few rods from us, but 
which I was unable to reach. Wherever the trees do 
not stand thick enough to form a line of defence, a few 
branches are thrown down in the gap, and they form 
together a formidable barrier to the approach of man 
and beast, as effectual as a wall of adamant. This tree, 
which is called the Doum or Dom, bears a small, sour 
fruit, resembling the plum or apple of the wild thorn. 
It is not unpleasant to the taste, and was eaten freely 
by the common people. 

Another thorny tree, called the Zockum, less abun- 
dant than the dom, though still quite common, bears a 
larger fruit or nut, of a green colour and thick skin, 
from which the natives extract an oil reputed to pos- 
sess valuable medicinal properties. It is applied to 
wounds, as well as taken for internal maladies. The 
pilgrims seek for it with great avidity, attaching to it a 
factitious value from its accidental relation to places 
and traditions by them deemed sacred. This thorn is 
believed to be identical with the trees “that bear my- 
robalanum,” mentioned by Josephus as among the val- 
uable products of this fruitful plain. He distinguishes 
the myrobalanum from the balsam, which he denomi- 
nates “the most precious of all the fruits of the place.” 

Several creeping plants and vines grow among these 
thorns, helping to make the thicket impervious and to 
increase its tangled appearance. The nightshade, laden — 
with its yellow apples, is abundant. Like all travellers, I 
looked diligently, but without success, for the apples of 
Sodom, which “have a colour as if they were fit to be ~ 
eaten; but, if you pluck them in your hands, they dis- 
solve into smoke and ashes.””* 


* Josephus, Wars, book iv., chap, viii, sect. iv. Irby and Mangles, and, 
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The zockum, if that is, indeed, the aigbats tails tree 
of Josephus, is, so far as can now be known, the only 
tree remaining of those which. formerly coperae this 
beautiful plain, and enriched its opulent inhabitants with 
_ their precious fruits. So abundant was the palm, that 
Jericho was known in the Scriptures as “the city of 
palm-trees.””* Josephus says it produced many species 
of palms, the best of which yielded a kind of honey, so 
rich and delicious was its fruit. Still more precious 
was the balsam- -tree, which was, indeed, the great and 
peculiar source of wealth to the people of this region. 
The cypress and the sycamore also flourished here. 
Honey was produced from bees as well as from the 
palm ; and it was on their obtaining possession of this 
most fruitful plain that the Israelites first found a sup- 
ply of corn equal to the demands of so vast a multitude, — 
and the manna, on which they had subsisted during forty 
years, ceased.t Even under the wretched cultivation 
at present bestowed upon this neglected soil, it produ- 
ces good crops of grain. I saw only some sill fields 

of wheat, which looked very well. The barley harvest 
was already over, and I did not observe any evidences 
of the cultivation of doura, which is enumerated among 
the products of the soil. I have already referred to the 
~ numerous aqueducts as evidence of a former prosper- 
ous and highly productive agriculture ; and nothing but 
security of life and property, and the revival of indus- 
try, are wanting once more to endow this noble plain 


more recently, Dr. Robinson, found what they believe to be the Sodom ap- 
ples upon the shores of the Dead Sea, south of Jericho. They grow on 
trees ten or fifteen feet high, similar in rind, leaves, and flowers, and in the 
fluid which they exude when bruised, to the New-England milkweed. The 
fruit, which resembles an orange, and grows in clusters, is filled with air, 
and explodes when pressed. It is called the osher or okser.—Researches, 
vol. ii., p. 236. : 
* Deut., XXxiv., 3. _ t+ Joshua, v., 12. 
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with teeming fertility and to repeople ; its desolations. ‘The 


climate and soil are as fayourable as possible to almost un- . 


limited productiveness, if the requisite diligence and capi- 
tal were employed to restore the aqueducts, and convey to 


the parched, forsaken fields, the water which now runs to _ 


waste. Josephus, with probable : truth, states that the area 
irrigated from the Fountain of Elisha was seventy furlongs 
in length by twenty in breadth ; and there are other exten- 
sive tracts which were formerly watered, and might be 
again, from other sources already mentioned. Under these 
Eastern skies, irrigation always produces the greatest fer- 


tility. The most desolate spots in the Desert are at once 


converted into blooming gardens, wherever a good supply 
of water can be obtained. Many instances of this sort are 
seen in Egypt at the present time. ‘Two were particularly 
mentioned in speaking of the environs of Cairo. 


THE ENCAMPMENT. 


I estimated the number of persons encamped upon the 
plain before Jericho at 2500, including a singular variety 
of languages and costumes. ‘There was scarcely a people 
under heaven among whom Christianity is professed, 
without its representatives here. There were Copts, 
Greeks, Armenians, Catholics, Protestants, from Abyssinia, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, Greece, Malta, Italy, France, 
Spain, Austria, Poland, Prussia, Russia, Great Britain, 
America, and I believe all, or nearly all other Christian 
lands. Cossacks were very numerous, and were distin- 


", 


guished for their equipages and personal bearing among a 


motley assemblage, which could hardly claim to be less 
than semi-barbarous. Greeks, chiefly from Syria and Asia 
Minor, constituted the most numerous class. Armenians 
were also very numerous, and they were by far the most 
respectable in their appearance of any portion of the com- 
pany. Several of them were rich merchants from Con- 
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stantinople and Smyrna. Here, as everywhere else, the 
Armenians are grave and decent in their deportment and 
general appearance, unostentatious, unobtrusive, and quiet. 
Tt is only in the performance of their religious ceremonies 
“that they seem to be as frivolous and i irreverent as the other 
Oriental Christians. 4 
- With a very few exceptions, the whole multitude were 
‘provided with beasts of burden, and there were nearly as 
many horses and asses as men and women. <A good many 
were hired for this excursion at Jerusalem; but a great 
number of pilgrims make their journey to the holy city in 
_ this way from the remote parts of Turkey, and, I believe, 
even from some portions of the Russian dominions. _ It was 
remarkable that the pedestrians were mostly from the highly 
civilized portions of Europe, Italians, Germans, d&c., while 
the wild Cossacks and savage Abyssinians were well-mount- 
ed. The animals were led out upon the plain to graze in the 
daytime, but as darkness came on they were all brought for 
safety within the area of the camp. Here they were teth- 
ered to long ropes, stretched upon the ground, and secured 
by passing them through the perforated heads of short iron 
bars or pins, forced into the hard earth by sledge hammers. 
_A large part of the pilgrims slept in the open air, upon 
carpets, mats, blankets, &c. The forest of thorns was all 
alive with them, and almost every clump of trees gave 
shade in the heat of the day and shelter from the dews at 
night to a pilgrim group. 

This was no mean opportunity to study customs and cos- | 
tumes,when a walk of two orthree minutes brought under your 
inspection the Egyptian dining upon an onion and a doura 
cake, the Syrian with his hands full of curds, the Armenian 
feasting on pickled olives or preserved dates, the Cossack 
devouring huge pieces of boiled mutton, and the European 
and American seated around a box, serving the purpose of 
a table, covered with the usual variety of meats and drinks 
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4 


demanded the pampered ‘appetite of civilized man. As 
it grew dark, a multitude of fires were kindled throughout 
the camp and in the grove adjoining, which threw their 
strong glare upon these very characteristic, curious groups, 
and gave the fullest effect to the picturesque scene. The 
red caps, the huge turbans, the vast, flaunting robes of 
striped silk or scarlet, the coarse, shaggy jacket and bag 
trousers of the Gane cetera ie huge beards, and bare 
feet and legs of the Orientals, all seemed part and parcel of 
the human beings who lay nestled together upon the ground 
Jike domestic animals, or moved about the illuminated area, 
- thus varying and multiplying, by every possible change of 
light and shade, the phases and hues of all that appears 
grotesque and fantastic to an eye accustomed to the prerer 
modes of the western world. 
April 21. Everything was in motion at a very early 
hour this moring. I doubt, indeed, if there was much 
sleep in our camp during the night, though all were quiet 
enough before eleven o’clock. ‘The fires were allowed to 
go down, except a few outside the quadrangle, which were 
kept burning through the night, as a precaution, I suppose, 
against pillage from the Bedouins lurking about the neigh- 
bourhood, and on the watch for plunder. A number of sen- 
tinels were stationed around the encampment for the same 
purpose. There could not have been any feeling of inse- 
curity to prevent repose, nor was there either noise or dis- 
order. The Orientals, so far as I have had opportunity to 
observe, are never rude and boisterous, like a promiscu- 
ous assemblage of Europeans or Americans. Still the pil- 
erims were evidently labouring under an excitement too 
deep and overpowering to allow them to sleep. This was 
not an ordinary holyday occasion, annually returning. — To 
the most of them it was an era, for which they had hoped, 
and schemed, and economized for many years. This pil- 
grimage was the grand event of their lives, upon which, 
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more than on any or all others, their eternal destinies might 
be dependant, and they had never looked to the approach 
of a new day with an interest so intense and peculiar. 
Without sharing in the views which invested the coming 
dawn with an importance so deep and special in the eyes 
of the eager multitude around me, I partook of the common 
excitement so far as to be unable to sleep, though the unu- 
sual fatigues of the day had made repose most desirable. I 
had spent the earlier hours of the evening in walking about 
the encampment, looking upon the various and rare sights 
in which it was so opulent, and found, on retiring to my 
pillow, that my mind was too busy with the images and mu- 
sings borrowed from the surrounding scenes to welcome the 
approach of forgetfulness. What a strange exhibition of 
Christianity was here! In this great assembly of repre- 
sentatives from the Christian nations of the world, how lit- 
tle was there to cheer and encourage the pious heart! How 
little that reflected honour upon the blessed Redeemer of 
men, in whose adorable name a deluded, ignorant herde was 
here collected from a score of nations, their bosoms beating 
high with the prospect of washing away all their sins, and 
securing eternal happiness by bathing, at a given hour, in 
the Jordan! For this grand consummation of their de- 
sites they had made the greatest sacrifices, and compassed 
sea and land. The easy, simple, divine way of salvation, — 
by faith in the crucified Jesus, of finding peace and sancti- 
fication in his precious blood, perhaps not one of the whole ." 
multitude had ever heard of. Led on by their equally blind 
and infatuated priests, they were about to plunge into the 
turbid stream, and to return to their families and homes 
more confirmed in error—tenfold more the children of the 
devil. How desirable would it have been, in that hour, to 
possess the gift of tongues and an apostle’s inspiration, to 
point this deluded multitude “to the Lamb of God that ta- 
keth away the sin of the world!” I could not sleep, and a 
Vou. I1.—T © 
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little after midnight I took another stroll through the en- 
campment. Everybody was quiet, but wide awake, and 
watching for the morning. Groups were assembled, stand 


ing or sitting upon the ground, in all directions through the _ 


camp and grove, either silent, or conversing in low tones 
Between two and three o’clock in the morning I sallied 
forth z again, and was surprised to find every one upon his 
feet, by the side of his horse or donkey, ready equipped for 
a start. There had been no bustle of preparation; the 
camp was still covered with darkness, and we had receiv- 
ed no intimation that so unseasonable a movement’ was to 
be made. I soon fell in with a gentleman of our party, who 
was beset with the prevailing tendency to watchfulness, and 
we walked together to the north side of the camp. A mo- 
“ment after, a man at a little distance from us mounted a 
horse, and, lifting a blazing flambeau on high, shouted, at 
the top of his voice, “ Yellah!” “Go!” <A hundred torches 
were blazing in an instant, and the whole field was illumi- 
nated as by a flash of lightning. In the same breath, as if 
moved by a single volition, the whole pilgrim army was 
mounted and in motion towards Jordan. In five minutes 
more the governor and his suite followed, attended by a 
band of music, which struck up a lively air. Whether this 
simultaneous movement was the result of previous concert, 
or of the universal eagerness and excitement, I know not, 
but it had almost the appearance of enchantment. It was 
_ now after three o’clock, when I retumed again to my tent, 
~ and sought, with, better success, a short season of repose. 
Not being aware that it was the intention of the pil- 
grims to set out at so early an hour, our party had fixed 
upon six o’clock as the time for leaving the camp. I had 
sufficient reason to fear we should be too late for the reli- 
gious spectacle when I saw the early movement of the host, 
but it was no longer practicable to make new arrangements. 
Our muleteers, with their animals, were out of the way, and 
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a detachment of mounted men, which the governor had left 
behind for our protection, and to accompany us during the 
remainder of our excursion, were not likely to be in readi- 
ness before the hour appointed. An unusual spirit of drow- 
siness seemed to have fallen upon us all, and it was past 
/six before we got under way. We passed by the village, 
making, however, but a little delay, and hastened towards 
the Jordan, with a slight expectation only of arriving in 
“time to witness the ceremony. We rode at a quick step 
for half an hour or more, and were full two miles from the 
river when we met the head of the returning cavalcade. 
The religious function and the ablution in the sacred river 


had been performed a little after daybreak, and the multi- 


tude were now on their way back to the camp, where their 
tents had been left standing. We halted to observe the 
passing train, which moved slowly by us, while the rear 
still rested upon the bank of the Jordan. All were engaged 
in singing hymns, and I thought I had never seen so many 
happy faces. They had attained the summit of earthly 
bliss, and an indescribable air of satisfaction, the beaming 
"forth of heartfelt joy, rested upon every countenance. There 
was in many an expression of ecstasy, and many eyes over- 
flowed under the influence of strong emotions. All saluted 
us_as they passed, with a warmth and oe that went 
- directly to my heart. 
Nearly every one of the vast multitude exhibited some 
memorial of his visit to the holy waters. Some had long 


branches of the Jordan willow, with tufts of foliage left upon 


the extremity, waving above their heads. Almost all had 
walking-sticks of the same material, and several, less affect- 
ed by the prevailing enthusiasm than the desire of gain, had 
their beasts loaded with the trunks of considerable trees, 
which were to be wrought into crucifixes, caskets, and toys, 
or small articles of furniture, and thus to become the basis 
of profitable traffic. I observed a number of very aged peo- 


oe 
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ple, who were unable to sit upon their beasts without aid — 
from some one walking by their side or sitting behind them. : 
Two or three were pale and emaciated figures, evidently far 
gone with incurable disease. They were held upon their: 
horses by vigorous young men, probably their sons, who sat 
behind, grasping them in their brawny, naked arms. There 
were a good many camels, with three or four persons upon 
their backs, or hanging down upon their sides in immense 
panniers or baskets ; and many of the horses and diminutive 
donkeys carried pairs in the same way. . : 

I learned from a person who was present durmg re cer- 
emonies at the river, that they consisted in chanting a short 
preliminary prayer by some priests of the Greek Church, 
after which the pilgrims let themselves down into the water 
as well as they could, holding to the boughs that overhang 
the banks, and the stronger or bolder. wading or swimming 
out from the shore. This part of the ceremony was per- 
formed with difficulty and hazard, as the river was swollen 
nearly to the top of its banks, and swept along with a pow- 
erful, turbid current. The women and infirm persons were 
aided in their descent into the water, and in re-ascending 
the bank. ‘Two unfortunate persons—fortunate: they were 
probably regarded by their associates—were carried down 
the stream and drowned. I did not learn that any attempt 
was made to recover their bodies. It would probably have 
‘been thought unkind, perhaps a sacrilege, to deny them so 
holy a burial. The willow branches and canes were bap- 
‘tized in due form in the sacred stream, as were a multitude 
of beads, crucifixes, bracelets, and other trinkets, which had 
already been consecrated by being laid in the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem. Many of them, I understood the larger 
portion; had provided themselves with shrouds, to be pre- 
served for their burial or for the use of their friends who 
were unable to make the pilgrimage, which they dipped in 
the river, and thus endowed with peculiar virtues. A coarse 
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cotton stuff is used for this purpose, manufactured at Jeru- 
salem. I saw it exhibited for sale in the court of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The purchasers, who were very 
numerous, carried it from the stall of the vender to a priest 
stationed for the purpose within the church, who took it 
through a window and muttered a brief prayer over it, for 
_ which he received a piece of silver. From the priest, and 
with his benediction upon it, the consecrated web was borne 
to the Holy Sepulchre, to imbibe another blessing from being 
placed in contact with its cold marble, and to-day it re- 
ceived its final endowment of supernatural virtues by being 
immersed in the water of Jordan. By such devices are mul- 
titudes of thinking, immortal beings, who bear the Christian 
name, seeking a remedy for moral pollution, and providing 
for the urgent demands of a future state of existence. : 
The Turkish guards, who kept along upon the flanks of 
the grand cavalcade, amused themselves by performing feats 
of horsemanship. This broad plain afforded a fine scope 
for their rapid, wild gyrations, and must have acted as a 
strong temptation upon such ardent lovers of equestrian 
“sports, after being pent up among the steeps and gorges 
about Jerusalem, where a horse cannot often be put up to a 
‘speed beyond a grave walk without some peril to the neck. 
An Oriental mounted on a fleet Arabian horse is always a 
picturesque and even noble object. The mane of their ani- 
mals is left unpruned and flowing. Their long, bushy tails 
often sweep the ground; and when, in their rapid flight, the 
vast, loose robes of the rider, always gorgeous and gy, rise 
and float on the breeze behind him, they really appear to be 
winged, and to fly through the air rather than to move 
upon the earth. Our guards combined military evolutions . 
with these equestrian feats. They performed various ex- 
ercises with their carbines, poised and lowered their long 
lances, alternately stood upright in their stirrips, and stoop- 
e1 forward so low as nearly to touch the ground—all in 
T 2 
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rapid succession, and without checking the full speed of 
their noble chargers. ‘They are certainly better horsemen 
than Europeans, and, under good discipline and} naar 
auspices, would form a better cavalry. - 


JERICHO. 


The name of the ancient city is supposed by some trav- 
ellers to be retained in that of Rihah, the present Arab vil- — 
lage. Others recognise in this word a memorial of Rahab, 
the woman who received the spies sent to Jericho by Josh- 
ua in advance of the army, and who was spared in the sub- 
sequent destruction of the city, in gratitude for these ser- 
vices. Whatever may have been the origin of the name, 
the village itself is remembered by all visiters as the mean- 
est and foulest in Palestine. It may perhaps contain forty 
human habitations, formed of small, loose stones. The 
walls, which threaten to tumble down at a touch, are cov- 
ered with flat roofs, composed of reeds or straw plastered 
over with mud. A little yard is enclosed around most of 
the houses, with dry thorn bushes. The village has a sim- 


_ lar bulwark, which, insufficient as it appears to oppose re- 


sistance to an invader, is quite sufficient against the maraud- 
ing Bedouins with their bare feet and legs, or any other 
enemy in too great haste to burn it. 

The most conspicuous object in the village is a dilapida- 
ted edifice, some thirty or forty feet square, and about as 
high, which was probably constructed to defend or overawe 
the place when it possessed more importance than at pres- 
ent. There are some narrow apertures in the wall, that J 
appear to have been designed as loopholes for musketry. — 
If'so, they limit the age of the structure to an era subsequent 
to the invention of gunpowder, and point to a probable Sar- 
acen origin. The pilgrims assign to it a higher antiquity, 
and do it reverence as the house of Zaccheus, where he en-- 
tertained the blessed Saviour. They also point to a solitary 
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palm-tree, the only survivor of the luxuriant groves that dis- 
tinguished ancient Jericho as the “city of palm-trees,” as 
the identical sycamiore into which this chief of the publicans 
climbed up to obtain a view of Jesus as he passed through 
the city. 

Rihah may contain two hundred people, which would be 
about five to each house. They have a sickly aspect, and 
are reputed indolent and vicious. Many of the robberies, 
for which this region is so infamous, are ascribed to them, 
perhaps unjustly, as such adventures are not quite suited to 
the habits of a dissolute, enfeebled race. I observed sev- 
eral small gardens, which appeared neglected, and to con- 
tain nothing but a few vines. There are also some fine fig- 
trees about the village. The people keep a few cattle and 
sheep, to which the plain is well adapted, and till a little 
land in grain as well as in gardens. A small degree of in- 
dustry and skill bestowed on this prolific soil, favoured as it 
is with abundant supplies of water for irrigation, would 
make them rich, provided always that the agents of the gov- 
ernment should abstain from plunder. Everything at pres- 
ent bears the marks of abject, and, what is unusual in the 
East, of squalid poverty. There was nothing to be bought ; 
their bazar could not even contribute a chicken to our ex- 

-hausted stores. 


ANCIENT JERICHO. 


‘Travellers concur in calling this wretched place Jericho, 
~ though I am not aware that any reason exists for believing 
that it occupies the site of the ancient city of that name. 
Here are no ruins to indicate the former presence of a con- 
siderable town ; nothing but the tower to induce a suspicion 
that anything much better than the present filthy village - 
ever existed upon the spot. ‘The situation does not agree 
with that of the ancient city, which, according to Josephus, 
was close to the mountain, and nearer, by several miles, to 


Jerusalem. 
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The ruins already described, at the foot of the mountain, 
where the Jerusalem road enters the plain, not improbably 
mark the site of ancient Jericho. Their distance from the 
Jordan and from Jerusalem agrees well with that of the Jer- 
icho of the age of Josephus, which he states to have been 
sixty furlongs from the river and one hundred and fifty from 
the capital. This site also satisfies his description in being 
* situated in the. plain, while a naked and barren mountain 
hangs over it.” The exact position of the ancient city is 
not definitely stated in the Bible, though it is always spoken 
of as ata considerable distance from the Jordan.* ‘The po- 
sition at-the foot of the mountain was in accordance with 
the customs of that early age, and of Palestine especially, 
where nearly all the cities of which mention is made in its 
early history, occupied strong positions, either embracing or 
adjacent to a mountain elevation, on which a citadel was 
erected for defence. The language of Josephus seems, in- 
deed, to imply that Jericho, in his day, did not occupy the 
same ground as the city destroyed by Joshua, and that the 
description quoted above refers to the later city. He says, 
in describing the fountain healed by Elisha, that it “arises 
near the old city which Joshua, the son of Nun, took,” lan-. 
guage which must, perhaps, be understood to imply that the - 
later town occupied a different site. It was highly probable, 
after the terrible malediction pronounced against those who 
should rebuild the accursed place, that some change should 
be made in the location, though not so great.as to lose the 
peculiar advantages of the ancient site. Hiel, the Bethel- 
ite, as we know, braved the prophetic curse, and rebuilt the ~ 
city upon its old foundations, but the same cause might still 
operate, and with additional effect, after his punishment, 
to induce more pious or scrupulous men to prefer a place — 
less obnoxious to the Divine displeasure. Both sites, that 
near the fountain and the one upon the Jerusalem road, give 


* See Joshua, ii, '7, and 2 Kings, ii., 6. 
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evidence of having been anciently covered with buildings. 
They were probably occupied successively, or both may 
have been embraced at once within the compass of a large 
city and its suburbs. 
In order to render the several notices of Jericho contain- 
ed in the Bible consistent with each other and with the 
description in Josephus, it seems necessary to suppose more’ 
than one change of situation. Joshua “burned the city 
with fire, and all that was therein,” and said, “ Cursed be 
_ the man before the Lord that riseth up and buildeth this city 
Jericho ; he shall lay the foundation thereof in his firstborn, 
and in his youngest son shall he set up the gates thereof.”* 
It was about five hundred and twenty years after this, in 
the impious reign of Ahab, that Hiel rebuilt the city, and 
suffered the fearful penalty that had been denounced against 
such an act of daring impiety. “He laid the foundation 
thereof in Abiram his firstborn, and set up the gates thereof 
in his youngest son Segub, according to the word of the 
Lord, which he spake by Joshua, the son of Nun.”t — Pre- 
vious to this, however, and almost immediately after the 
death of Joshua, reference is made to “the city of palm- 
trees,” which was captured by Eglon, king of Moab,t and 
it was nearly one hundred years before the rebuilding by 
Hiel that David’s ambassadors, who had been so grievously 
insulted by the King of Ammon, were directed “to tarry at 
Jericho until their beards were grown.”§ We are to infer, 
from these several statements, that Jericho was rebuilt soon 
after its destruction by Joshua, but not upon its ancient 
foundations, a change by which the penalty was avoided. 
The malediction had probably fallen into oblivion, or, if re- 
membered, was likely to be treated with contempt in the 
infidel and idolatrous age when Hiel restored the original 
city. It was, haga to the common chronology, about 
mid Joshua, vi, 24, 26. + Judges, iii. 13. 


+ 1 Kings, xvi., 34, - ~ -§ 2 Samuel, x., 5. 
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thirty years subsequent to this restoration that Elisha heal- 
ed the fountain from which the city derived its supply of 
water. Itis probable that the accursed site had been again 
abandoned, upon the catastrophe that followed the impious 
attempt of Hiel, for the existing city seems to have been at 
some distance from “the spring of the waters,” which pro- 
duced sterility and disease.* It may have occupied, at the 
era of Elisha’s miracle, the same site as it did when visited 
by our Saviour and described by Josephus. 


PLAIN OF JERICHO. 


Our road from Rihah to the Jordan pursued a south- 
easterly direction over a broad plain which extends quite 
to the river, and far southward to the shore of the Dead 
Sea. The surface of the plain is, for the first part of the 
way, undulating, but it becomes almost a perfect level 
in advancing towards the Jordan. It is compact and hard, 
formed of gravel, sand, and clay, resembling the region, 
already described, between Rihah and the western mount- 
ain, though less encumbered with stones, and susceptible of 
an easy restoration to tillage and unbounded fertility. It is 
‘mostly bare of vegetation; only a few scattering thorns ap- 
pear east of the village, and now and then a diminutive 
patch is sparingly sprinkled with grass, which is at this 
season burned up with drought. Many small tracts of lower 
ground were white with an efflorescence of salt, with which 
the soil is strongly impregnated. We passed near consid- 
erable remains of a large edifice on our left, the probable 
ruins of a tower or convent. Two or three similar piles 
appeared upon the plain at a greater distance from our 
route. About a mile from the river a meager and scattering 
shrubbery appears, giving to the plain very much the aspect — 
of the more verdant parts of the Arabian Desert. Half a 
mile farther on we descended to a lower stage of the plain, 

* 2 Kings, ii, 2). 
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or to what may not improperly be termed the river bottom. 
This is separated from the higher level by a bank of marl 
or clay, running nearly parallel with the Jordan, from thirty 
to forty or fifty feet in height, generally precipitous, but cut 
through in many places by channels, formed, perhaps, by 
the passage of the water that falls in the rainy season upon 
the upper plain. ‘The action of the elements has smoothed 
down the sides of many of these gullies into gentle slopes 
and covered their bottom with sand. The projecting an- 
gles and rough features of the embankment have been 
wor away by the same agency, and, as seen from the 
lower plain, it presents the appearance of a succession of 
mounds and isolated masses, rounded into a great variety 
of circular forms. Some of the loftier and more projecting 
points even assume the aspect of architectural facades, sur- 
mounted by regular domes. Near the summit of this bank 
are thin strata of limestone, which are also occasionally 
seen near the base, and, indeed, throughout the mass. ‘The 
plain, along the base of this high bank, is covered with sand, 
but the clay predominates towards the river, and we soon 
found ourselves involved in a thicket of luxuriant shrubs 
and low, tangled bushes, which met across the narrow 
paths, and rendered our advance a matter of some difficulty. 
The banks of the river are covered with a luxuriant, crowd- 
ed forest of willows, tamarisks, oleanders, and cane. ‘The 
highest of these trees do not attain an elevation of more 
than thirty or forty feet, and few of them are above five or 
six inches in diameter. The willow (Agnus Castus) is 
held in great estimation by the pilgrims, who prefer it for 
staves, which they dip in the river and preserve as sacred 
memorials. The reeds, which form, in many places, an im- 
penetrable, miry thicket, are carried away to be used in 
thatching cottages. * 
This verdant canopy of foliage and the luxuriant under- 
growth of cane and brushwood entirely concealed the river 
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from our view until we had nearly reached the water’s edge. 
The banks were quite full, and had recently been overflow- 
ed, as was apparent from the water yet standing upon the ~ 
lower grounds, and from marks left by it upon the trees. 
I estimated the river to be thirty-five or forty yards wide. 
at this point. It swept along with a rapid, turbid current. 
The water was discoloured and of a clayey hue, not unlike 
that of the Nile, and, though muddy, was agreeable to the 
taste. It bore the appearance of being deep, but I had no 
means of measurement. Some of the party who bathed in 
the river found themselves beyond their depth soon after 
leaving the shore, and they were carried rapidly down the 
stream by the strength of the current. Upon the particular 
part of the bank where we approached the river, a large 
quantity of sand had been deposited by the imundations, 
which formed good footing quite to the edge of the water. 
Here the pilgrims had performed their rites in the morning. 
A few rods lower down, however, the bank is formed of — 
clay, with a very slight intermixture of sand, and it was too 
soft to bear footsteps. This is also the case at a little dis- 
tance from the bank, where we stopped, and I several times 
sank deep in the mire in attempting to leave the beaten 
track upon the sand deposite to walk among the trees. 

This spot, which may be four or five miles from the 
mouth of the river, and three and a half from the Dead Sea © 
by a direct course over the plaim, is held by the Greeks, 
and, I presume, by the Armenians, who jomed in the 
religious ceremonies of the day, to be the identical place 
where our blessed Lord received baptism at the hands of | 
John the Baptist. The Latin Christians resort to a place 
between two and three miles higher up the river, guided in 
their preference by a tradition which they regard of greater _ 
authenticity. The spot is marked by a ruinous convent, 
dedicated to the Baptist, which oceupies a position at a lit- 
tle distance from the river, and was a conspicuous object 
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from some parts of our route from Jericho, The banks of 
the Jordan are there clothed with wood, presenting to the 
eye, as seen at a distance, the same appearances as at the 
point which we visited below. Still nearer to the mouth 
of the river the trees become more rare, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the sea, as it appeared to us in riding across 
the plain, the banks are low and marshy, and covered with 
a thick growth of reeds and low bushes. North of the 
Convent of St. John the border of trees continues to a great 
distance, quite beyond the reach of vision. 


VALLEY OF THE JORDAN—INUNDATIONS. 

The broad valley through which the Jordan flows, in its 
progress from the Sea of Tiberias to its termination in the 
Dead Sea, is called by the inhabitants El Ghor, a general 
name, which they apply still more extensively to its con- 
tinuation through the Dead Sea, and to the northern portion 
of Wady Araba. Josephus calls it the Great Plain, and 
makes it comprehend both seas. He says it is 230 fur- 
longs in length by 120 in breadth; a very inaccurate state- 
ment, since, if we exclude both seas, the distance between 
them is nearly sixty miles, while the valley at Jericho, 
which is nearly or quite its widest part, can hardly exceed 
ten or twelve miles in breadth. ‘This plain was then, as 
now, a desert, with the exception of some spots susceptible 
of irrigation, of which the luxuriant fields around Jericho. 
were the most noted, and a narrow margin along the river, 
which derives fertility from its waters. — . 

The lofty mountains that bound the valley of the Jordan 
are bare and desolate. That upon the west is more pre- 
_cipitous, while the eastern, rising by a more gradual slope, 
attains to nearly double its elevation. Neither affords any 
important tributaries to the Jordan, which probably enters 
the Dead Sea with a smaller volume of water than it re- 


ceives from the Sea of Tiberias. Its loss by exhalation and 
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absorption, in passing through a climate and soil adapted to 
make the largest possible exactions upon it, must be at least 
equal to any accession it may receive from two or three 
inconsiderable brooks, and from the occasional contributions 
of mountain torrents, always dry except in the season of 
rains. Josephus says the plain is destitute of water, except 
that of the Jordan, and that the mountain extending from 
Scythopolis, near the Sea of Tiberias, to the southern ex- 
remity of the Dead Sea, is “naked, barren, and uninhabit- 

ed;” a statement from which it is reasonable to infer that 
the region south of the Sea of Tiberias, from which the 
rains and living streams all flow into the Jordan, has under- 
gone no physical changes which would account for any 
considerable diminution of its volume. The mountains 
were never wooded or tilled, and, therefore, never more 
adapted than at present to feed water-courses or arrest the 
passing clouds. There is, perhaps, no good reason for be- 
lieving that the supply of water furnished by the rains, and 
by the melting of the snows upon the mountains north and 
northeast of the Sea of Tiberias, was ever greatly more 
abundant than it is at present. 

The bearing of these observations upon the subject of the 
inundations of the Jordan will be readily perceived, and, if 
correct, they are obviously inconsistent with the prevailing 
opinion that the region covered by the annual flood was for- 
merly more considerable than it is at present. The lan- 
guage used in Josh., ili., 15, “ Jordan overfloweth all his — 
banks all the time of harvest,” does not necessarily imply 
an inundation more extensive than the one which had very ~ 
recently preceded our visit, and which had obviously cover- 
ed the verdant stripe along the banks. Just beyond this 
narrow, fertile tract, the ground rises several feet, and the 
region extending thence to the high bank—the limit of what 
I have denominated the lower plain—is quite too elevated 
to allow the supposition to be admitted, that it was ever 
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submerged by the overflowing of the river. The language 
used by travellers in denominating the several stages in the 
descent towards the Jordan so many different banks of the 
river, has probably led to a very improbable and improper 
application of the passage quoted from Joshua, to “all” these 
“ banks.” The Jordan is more frequently visited “all the 

_ time of harvest,” that is, from about the middle of April to 
the 10th or 15th of May, than during the whole year be- 
sides, and no traveller has seen its waters extend beyond 
the wooded verge already described, nor are there any in- 

dications either that the bed of the river has been worn 
deeper than it anciently was, that the level of the valley 
has, from any cause, been raised, or that the volume of wa- 
ter is considerably diminished. 

. The importance which the Jordan sustains in the Jewish 
writings indicates its relative, not its real grandeur. That 
was a magnificent river, and the natural and fruitful source 
of poetic imagery to a Jew, which surpassed in magnitude, 
not only all the streams of his own country, but, with the 
single exception of the Nile, is larger than any tributary re- 
ceived by the “ Great” Mediterranean Sea, along the whole 
‘extent of its coast, from the Atlantic Ocean to Mount Leb- 

anon. The Jordan, as it now is, abundantly satisfies all 
the statements made in reference to it by the sacred writers. 

“Tt still “ overfloweth all its banks in harvest ;” and a miracle 
would be no less necessary now than in the days of Joshua 
to enable an immense multitude of men, women, and chil- 
dren, and flocks and herds, unprovided with boats, to cross 
it at that season. We know it was in many places fordable 
at other seasons of the year, as it still is. 

At the point where we visited the river it has its course 
through the eastern part of the valley, within three miles 
_of the mountains of Moab, from which it is separated by a 
_ plain covered with verdure. It was certainly over this part 
of the Jordan, though none can tell precisely where, that 
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Joshua crossed with the hosts of Israel, when “ the waters 
that came down from above stood and rose up upon an heap, 
andsthose that came down towards the sea failed and were 
cut off, and the people passed over right against Jericho.”* 
Both of the rival places, frequented by the pilgrims in com- 
memoration of our Saviour’s baptism, lay claim, 1 believe, to — 
the honour of this miracle, and both may, perhaps, be fairly 
entitled to it, since the transaction must have occupied a 
long tract of the river. - 

It is a little remarkable that there is no settled tradition 
with regard to the site of Gilgal, which was “in the east 
border of Jericho,” and, of course, between that city and the 
Jordan. No remains of that ancient place have Sac been 
detected by travellers, if, deed, any exist. 

I looked often and eagerly upon the mountains of Moab, — 
east of Jordan, to discover some lofty summit, which, by its 
conspicuous position or commanding elevation, might be 
taken for “ Nebo, the top of Pisgah, that is over against 
Jericho,” where “‘ Moses went up from the plains of Moab,” 
and whence “the Lord showed him all the land of Gilead 
unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, and all the land of Judah unto the utmost sea 
and the south, and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees, unto Zoar.”+ The level tract just referred to, 
intervening between the Jordan and the eastern mountain, is, 
with little doubt, “the plain of Moab ;” but neither from the 
banks of the river, nor from the western mountains, which 
we had scaled in coming from Jerusalem, and which we 
ascended at another pointon our return, was I able to dis- 
cern any single summit of which I could say, “ That is: 
Mount Pisgah.” There is an immense mountain pile, which 
speedily attains the height of 2500 or 3000 feet, and it af- 
fords, I doubt not, several positions from which the western 

* Joshua, iii, 16, Deut, xxiv, 1, 2, 3. 
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range, lower, I conjectured, by nearly a thousand feet, may 
be overlooked, and commanding views obtained of the region 
so minutely described. It was inspiring to gaze upon these 
vast, desolate mountains, with an assurance that it was from 
one of the many heights upon which the eye rested that the 
Jewish lawgiver, now about to be translated to his heavenly 
inheritance, was allowed to stand and survey the Land of 
Promise, for which he had toiled and watched so long. 
We found the Valley of the Jordan excessively hot, and 
seemed to have passed into another zone in going “down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho.” This region was famed for 
_ the same peculiarity in the days of Josephus, who says the 
people were clad in linen, while the inhabitants of other 
parts of Judea were shivering in the midst of snow. ‘The 
extreme heat, with the consequent sultriness of the stagnant 
atmosphere, made this valley noted for its insalubrity: a 
reputation which it still deserves, if a judgment may be 
formed from the ee sickly complexion of the penesasiet 
inhabitants. 
_ After spending more than an hour upon the yey of the 
bein at the bathing-place of the Greek and Armenian 
pilgrims, we again mounted our horses to proceed to the 
Dead Sea, which was distant between three and four miles. 
The Governor of Jerusalem, who, with his long cortege of 
pilgrims, was already in the mountains on his return to the 
holy city, had left us a guard of five or six Turkish horse- 
men, who soon began to assume airs of authority over the 
-humbler personages of our train, directing their movements, 
and rebuking, and even punishing their tardiness and neg- 
lect. Several of our muleteers were Christians, who ap- 
peared to be specially obnoxious to these petty tyrants. A 
stupid, lazy Armenian, who had charge of my baggage- 
horses, got a part of his load deranged by allowing the ani- 
mal to pass into the jungle, just after we had left the bank 
U2 
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of the river, and made a halt to adjust it. His delay at-. 
tracted the attention of one of the soldiers—perhaps the 
subaltern left in command—who fell upon the poor fellow, 
and beat him without ceremony or mercy. This act of. 
wanton cruelty provoked no resistance. The culprit only 
poured forth a volley of most piteous cries in a stentorian 
voice, blubbering, meantime, like a whipped urchin. Sev- 
eral horses sunk to the knees in the miry ground near the 
river. | ‘oh, | 
Our course was nearly south-southwest over the plain, 
which was bare of all vegetable life, very slightly undu- 
lating, and occasionally exhibited the vestiges of small 
streams of water formed by the rains. It is composed of 
sand, with some mixture of clay, resembling in its colour, 
as well as in other respects, portions of the banks of the 
Nile. The surface was extensively covered with an in- 
crustation of salt, which yielded under the feet of our horses 
with a crackling noise. The soil below was perfectly dry, 
and so soft and yielding that pedestrians sink to the ankles 
at every step. It seems to be alluvial, and might probably 
be restored to fertility by a small outlay of industry and 
skill. 


DEAD SEA. 


We approached the sea at its northern extremity, distant 
I should think, a little more than two miles west from the 
mouth of the Jordan. ‘The beach is smooth and sandy, and 
covered with pebbles and gravel. ‘The water is not per- 
fectly transparent, but has a whitish hue, as if dashed with 
a very slight infusion of milk. 'To the taste it is extremely . 
salt and bitter, perceptibly more so than the water of any 
other sea which I have visited. I at once pronounced it to 
have the taste of Glauber salts, to which one of the party 
replied, and I think justly, that it more resembled a mixture 
of salts and senna. We did not fail to bathe, for the double 
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purpose of enjoying so great a luxury, especially grateful 
in this heated atmosphere, and of testing, by our own ex- 
perience, the truth of the strange and rather discordant 
statements which have been put forth with regard to its 
buoyancy. I had always read the reports of travellers upon 
this subject with incredulity, ranking them with other fictions 
and legends with which all descriptions of this marvellous 
sea are rife ; but the experiment satisfied me that, upon this 
point at least, there is no exaggeration. The water is shal- 
low near the shore, and I waded perhaps one hundred and 
fifty yards before reaching a depth of seven or eight feet. | 
swam out into much deeper water, which I found to bear 
me upon its surface without any effort of the legs or arms. 
_ These, indeed, I raised quite out of the water, and still con 
tinued to float like a mass of wood. When I stood erect, 
with my feet placed together, and my hands and arms 
brought close to the sides, my shoulders still rose above the 
surface. I made many attempts to sink, but without success, 
and found swimming an awkward business, as it was quite 
impossible to keep both the arms and legs in the water at 
the same time. Some gentlemen of the party, who were 
unable to swim, waded in cautiously at first, but found them- 
selves suddenly endowed with the capacity of floating upon 
the briny element. 
‘The usual casualties of a sea-bath did not fail to admin- 
ister repeated tastes of the nauseous fluid, and the strong 
exclamations and distorted visages of the company gave 
‘ample and unanimous testimony to its intolerable saline 
bitterness. It is to its excessive saltness unquestionably 
that the water of the Dead Sea is indebted for its unequal- 
led ability to sustain heavy bodies. Its specific gravity is 
much greater than that of any other water known to have 
been subjected to chemical examination. According to the 
experiments of Dr. Marcet, of London, the results of which 
have been substantially confirmed by many subsequent 
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trials, the specific gravity of this water is 1211, that o1 
rain-water being 1000. It contains about one fourth its 
weight in various salts, of which those of soda, magnesia, 
and lime are the most considerable. From some of these 
ingredients the water derives a pungency, which made it 
self quite sensible to the skin after remaining in it for a_ 
quarter of an hour and then going into the air. Besides a 
slight smarting, it left upon my skin a sense of stiffness, as 
if it were coated with a thin, adhesive substance ; but I 
could obtain no evidence of the presence of any foreign 
matter upon passing my hand over the surface. I, how- 
ever, several times submerged my head in attempting to 
sink, and I subsequently found that the hair had imbibed 
from the water a something little less adhesive than tar. 
I could with difficulty pass a comb through it, and it was 
only at the end of ten days or a fortnight, and after sev- 
eral ablutions with soap and water, that | was able to get 
clear of this troublesome memorial of ray bath in the Dead 
Sea. i a 

We made diligent search, so far as our opportunities per- 
mitted, for evidence bearing upon the current tradition that no 
species of fish can live in these waters, which ‘are said to be 
so pestiferous as not only to be fatal to animal life, but to poi- 
son the atmosphere, so that birds, venturing to fly over the sea, 
soon fall dead upon its bosom. The attention of our whole 
party was particularly directed to this subject, and we made 
a careful examination along the beach, and, so far as prac- 
ticable, in the shallow water near the shore, for two miles 
or more, in quest of shells and fish. We discovered one 
small fish, about four inches long, in the shallow water, a — 
little east of the place where we had bathed. It was dead, 
though it retained a fresh appearance. No living fish was 
seen, nor any shells, or the smallest fragment of a shell. 
These facts are the more decisive upon the question, as 
this shore is evidently much lashed with storms, which could 
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not well fail of throwing upon the beach some specimens, 
if any existed, of the animal and vegetable productions of 
this sea. Large quantities of drift-wood are accumulated 
on the nee which the rains have brought down from the 
mountain ravines, and the prevalence of southerly winds 
has driven upon this shore. ‘There was no marine plant of 
any description to be found among these masses, which 
consist mostly of entire trees, whose branches and roots 
must have swept the bottom in many places im their prog- 
ress through the water, and collected the sea-weed and 
other vegetable growth in their track, had any existed. 

Here were the largest trunks which I saw in Palestine. 
No trees or verdure of any kind are seen upon the dreary 
mountains about the Dead Sea, but these trophies of the 
storm demonstrate the existence of a more generous soil in 
their deep and hidden recesses. They were entirely ex- 
coriated, so that not a vestige of bark remained to aid in 
determining the species to which they belonged; an evi- 
dence of the violence and frequency of the storms that pre- 
vail in this sea. 

In view of the facts here stated, which correspond sub- 
stantially with the reports of former travellers, it can hardly 
be thought premature to conclude that the water of the Dead 

Sea is fatal to, or, at least, is incapable of sustaining an- 
imal or vegetable life. There can be little doubt that the 
dead fish was an estray from the Jordan, only two or three 
miles distant, and the state in which it was found goes to 
establish the pestiferous character of this water. The same 
is probably true of the “two. or three shells of fish, resem- 
bling oyster-shells, cast up by the waves, two hours’ distance 
from the mouth of the Jordan,” which were seen by the 
traveller Maundrell. Seetzen found some snail-shells upon 

the shore, and Irby discovered snail-shells, and another 
species of a small, spiral form. All, however, were empty, 
and appeared to be old. They were, most probably, land 
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and not marine shells, and were quite too inconsiderable in 
number to counterbalance the strong and concurrent testi- 
mony which seems to have established the fact, at least till 
some new discoveries shall be made, that nothing of the 
kind is produced by this sea. It may be the extreme salt- 
“ness of the water that is so fatal to animal and vegetable 
life, or the effect may not improbably be produced by some 
other ingredient more peculiar and powerful, which has not 
yet been detected... It may be, too, that the atmosphere de- 
rives a measure of insalubrity from the same cause, what-_ 
ever it may be, but we had demonstrative evidence that tra- 
dition is at fault in affirming that birds are unable to fly over 
‘the surface of the sea. We saw several small flocks rise 
from the reeds and brushwood that grow upon the beach a 
little west of the place where we bathed, and fly towards 
the eastern shore, without any appearance of suffering or 
difficulty. I did not recognise any species with which I 
am acquainted, but they were of a dark gray colour, and 
about as large as sparrows. The sterility of the region, 
and the want of fish and other food suited to the sustenance 
of aquatic fowls, sufficiently account for the rarity of the 
feathered tribes, without ascribing any pernicious influences 
to malaria and noxious vapours from the sea. It is, beyond 
all question, an insalubrious region. I have already men- 
tioned the sickly complexion of the inhabitants of Jericho. 
Those of the southern border of the sea are reported to ex- 
hibit symptoms of feebleness and disease equally indicative 
of the malignant character of the climate, to account for 
which something more seems necessary than the extreme 
heat prevalent here throughout so large a part of the year. 
It perhaps derives a special malignity from the waters of 
the sea. 
It is not necessary to remark, after what has been said 
of our approach from Jericho, and of the general character 
of the immense Valley of El Ghor, that the northern end 
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of the sea is bounded by this plain. More properly, 
the sea occupies a depressed section of the valley, which 
stretches far beyond it northward and southward, rising 
gradually above the level of the water. Barren, lofty mount- 
ains of limestone, as savage and desolate in their aspect as 
any upon which the eye ever looked, rise in abrupt preci- 
pices out of the water on either side, that on the western 01 
Syrian shore being, as I conjectured, nearly two thousand 
and that upon the Arabian, three thousand feet in height. 

“The width of the sea at its northern end may be six miles 
The shore is slightly curved, and its general direction be- 
tween the western and eastern mountains is a little south 
of east. A small point of land at the mouth of the Jordan, 
formed, probably, by deposites of the sand brought down 
by the river, projects a little way into the sea, forming 
two bays, of which the western is the most extensive. 

As seen from this shore, the Dead Sea is a beautiful 
sheet of water, stretching off to the south, between the 
_ towering, frowning bulwarks that bound the view on the 
right and left, and seem to approach each other, so as to 
form the southern limit of the sea at the distance of twelve 
‘or fifteen miles. I know not how to account for this ap- 
‘pearance without supposing a bend in the direction, or a 
contraction in the breadth of the sea, which does not appear 
in the maps. ‘This apparent junction of the mountains is 
nearly or exactly at the point where, as represented on the 
maps, they recede, and the waters expand into an ampler 
breadth—the greatest which they anywhere attain—of from 
eight to ten or twelve miles. 

he various statements with regard to the dimensions of 
this sea are curiously discrepant and irreconcilable, espe- 
cially when we consider how favourable have been the op- 
portunities enjoyed by several writers for the attainment of 
approximate, if not perfect accuracy. According to Jose- 
phus, who must have been well acquainted with the geog- 
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raphy of his own country—especially of a sea in sight of 
Jerusalem, and only fifteen miles distant—it was 580 sta- 
dia (about seventy-two miles) in length by 150 stadia (eigh- 
teen miles and three quarters) in breadth. Irby and Man- 
gles, on the contrary, who enjoyed, perhaps, a better oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining its extent correctly than any other 
modern travellers, assign thirty miles as its utmost length. 
There might, possibly, be a difference of three or four miles 
between measurements made in the dry and rainy seasons ; _ 
but this is far from reconciling these conflicting statements. 

It is evident, too, that no physical change has occurred 

adequate to account for this difference, since the addition 

of even a dozen miles to the length of the sea would sub- 

merge the Valley of J ordan above Jericho. The statement 

of Josephus was undoubtedly exaggerated. He seems, in- 
deed, to yield himself up to the dominion of fancy or super- 

stition in his descriptions of this mysterious region. The 

estimate of the English travellers 1 cannot help regarding as 

guite too low. We are still left to conjecture upon this sub- 

ject. I suppose the length of the sea may be forty-five or 

fifty miles, and its average breadth eight miles. The great- 

est breadth is probably ten miles. 

The depth of this sea seems never to have been ascer- 
tained. ‘The water is shallow along the northern shore, 
where we waded in a hundred and fifty yards or more be- 
fore getting out of our depth. The shoals are much more 
extensive at its southern extremity, where the diminution of 
the water in dry seasons often leaves a bare tract, three 
miles or more in width. Judging, however, from the great 
height and precipitous steepness of the cliffs which bound 
this sea upon its eastern and western sides, it must have an_ 
immense depth. This is thought to vary as much as eight 
or ten feet at different seasons of the year. In the rainy 
season, when the exhalation is least, the Jordan pours in its 
largest contribution of waters, and the mountain ravines, as 
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well as the channels which drain the northern part of Wady 
Araba, all become active tributaries. In summer the mount- 
ain torrents are dry. A few sources only along the margin 
of the sea continue to flow, and the Jordan is represented 
as then becoming an inconsiderable, shallow stream, only a 
few paces in width. The sun, too, now acts with immense 
power upon the stagnant sea, ingulfed deep in the bosom 
of dreary mountains, whose heated rocks reflect his rays 
upon the surface of the water. Under these circumstances, 
the process of evaporation is carried on with immense ra- 
pidity. The water, in favourable situations, is converted 
_ into salt, and the adjacent plains, as well as rocks and plants, 
are covered with saline incrustations. ; 

Thus it is that, without any visible outlet, and with a de- 

"pression, as is generally believed, of several hundred feet 
below the Mediterranean,* the Dead Sea is effectually 
relieved of its redundant waters, and is annually prepared to 
receive the torrents that pour down from the surrounding 
mountains during the rainy season, and the still larger vol- 
ume of water brought down by the Jordan upon the melting 
of the snows on Mount Hermon. . 

_ Itis only during the low stage of water wuich prevails 
in the dry season that the ford, long known to exist near 
the southern extremity of the sea, is passable. A penin- 
sula juts m from the eastern shore, nearly opposite to Ke- 
rak, from the south end of which a tract of shallow water 
extends quite across to the western coast, sometimes forded 
by the Bedouins upon their camels. 

This most considerable body of water in the Jewish ter- 
ritories is not known in the Bible by its present name, which 
it probably derived from its inaptitude to sustain animal and 
vegetable life. It is called “the sea of the plain, even the 


'* This depression has since been ascertained to be a little more than 
1300 feet. It was measured, according to reports in the public journals, by 
some English engineers in the winter of 1841-2. 
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salt sea,” in Deut., iii.,'7. It is elsewhere denominated the 
“east sea,” from its occupying that frontier of Judah, or, 
perhaps, from its relative situation to the Mediterranean. It 
bears, in the history of Josephus, the name of Lacus As- 
phaltites, from its producing asphaltum, for which it has al 
ways been celebrated. 

I did not see any of this bitamen, though it is often found 
in small quantities upon the shore farther south. Josephus 
describes it as very tenacious, and says it was used for 
caulking ships as well as for a medicine. ‘The sea “ casts 
it up in black clods, which swim on the top of the water, 
and resemble, in form and size, headless bulls.”* This 
asphaltum is undoubtedly identical with the slime or bitu- 
men mentioned as existing in the Valley of Siddim, “ which 
is the salt sea,” in Gen., xiv., 3, 10. As implied m this 
quotation, the Valley of Siddim, and, with it, the slime pits, 
are now covered with water, and the asphaltum is obtained 
only when some agency not well known—the action, it has 
been conjectured, of subterranean fires, or of earthquakes, 
or violent storms—forces it up from the bottom of the sea. 
It is used by the Arabs as a medicine, as well as for ce- 
ment, and is carried away as an article of commerce. 

The opinion is very prevalent, and I think it entitled to 
great consideration, that this natural production of the Dead 
Sea was an important agent in the conflagration of the im- 
pious cities of the plam. It is highly combustible, and 
might have been easily ignited by the “brimstone and fire 
rained down from the Lord out of heaven.” 

The material was abundant in the plain, and, we must 
suppose, existed under the site of the cities as well as in 
the neighbourhood, either diffused throughout the earth o1 
in subterranean masses, which might have been thrown up 
to the surface by the same agency, whatever it is, whick 
now occasionally evolves it from the bottom of the sea. To 


* Wars, book iv., chap. viii., sec. iv. 
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sephus probably expressed the opinion prevalent among the 
Jews in assigning the kindling of the conflagration to a 
thunderbolt sent from the Almighty. The entire plain 
shared the fate of the cities in being destroyed by the fire, 
and “the smoke of the country—of all the land of the plain, 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.”* This would be the 
inevitable consequence of the wide extension of so combus- 
tible a material, which was probably accumulated upon the 
surface, especially about the pits, as well as in strata at 
various depths below. The consumption of so large an in- 
gredient in the composition of the plain would necessarily 
_ reduce its surface to a lower level, and might easily expose 
it to be inundated by the adjacent sea without the interven- 
tion of any convulsion to disturb the previous relative eleva- 
tion of the land and water. 

The southern extremity of the sea, the undoubted theatre 
of this catastrophe, is known to be shallow, as well as to ex- 
hibit other phenomena tending strongly to confirm the Scrip- 
ture narrative of this wonderful display of the Divine dis- 
pleasure. It is upon this part of the shore that the bitumen 
is still found. Here, also, Irby and Mangles met with fre- 
quent samples of nitre and sulphur, which had been washed 
down from the mountains by the rains. This, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been a full storehouse of all the elements of 
destruction which were called into requisition for the 
achievement of that awful catastrophe. Josephus places 
Sodom at the “ utmost limits of the Lake Asphaltes, south- 
ward.” 

‘The borders of this part of the Dead Sea answer also to 
the description given to the plain of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
in being “ well watered,” the cause of its ancient fertility 
The travellers just referred to enumerate a number of 
sources that flow from the mountains into this part of ‘the 
sea, which leave no doubt of its having been one of the 
best watered and most fertile spots in Palestine. 

* Genesis, xix., 25, 28. 
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The geographer Malte-Brun has suggested the less 
probable hypothesis, that the cities of the plain were built 
of bituminous stones, which were ignited by the fire cent 
from heaven. A species’ of dark limestone, impregnated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, is found about the Dead Sea, 
which, upon being rubbed by the hand, gives out a strong 
fetid odour. It is much prized by the pilgrims, who buy 
it manufactured into crucifixes and various other trinkets. 
I saw cups and vases of the same material offered for sale. 
This stone, according to Pococke, burns like coal, and emits 
a smell like that of the burning asphaltum. He suggests 
that a stratum of it extends under the southern part of the 
sea, which, through the action of the fire or some other 
agent, sends forth the bitumen that sometimes rises to the 
surface of the water. It is of this inflammable stone that 
the French geographer conjectures Sodom and Gomorrah 
were built. ‘The supposition seems, however, to be entitled 
to little consideration, as this fetid stone is found towards 
the north end of the sea, and, I believe, only in small quan- 
tities. ‘ 

The existence of nitre and sulphur along the southern 
shore of the sea, taken in connexion with the more decisive 
indications in the northern parts of this great valley, has led 
to the supposition that volcanic agencies were employed in 
producing the catastrophe of the cities of the plain. If this © 
theory is admitted, and it is quite compatible with the one 
already stated, which presumes asphaltum to have been the 
basis of the combustion, it will be easy to account for the 
changes in the comparative elevation of the plain and adja~ 
cent sea, which the present appearance of this region is 
thought to indicate. ; 

Irby and Mangles found considerable masses of rock salt 
upon this shore, which they subsequently ascertained to 
have been brought down from a mountain at a little dis- 
tance, largely composed of this material. The existence 
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of such an immense quantity of this mineral on the shore 
of a sea so inconsiderable in magnitude, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the excessive saltness of its water. 


RETURN TO JERUSALEM. 


_ We returned to Jerusalem by the Monastery of Saint 
Saba and Bethlehem. In proceeding along the northern 
shore westward, we passed through a jungle of reeds, 
brushwood, and shrubs, which grow with much luxuri- 
ance upon a considerable tract kept moist by waters that 
rise in the edge of the sandy plain, and ooze through this 
marsh in their way to the sea. A large number of small 
birds of the description already mentioned rose from this 
thicket, disturbed by our approach, and took their flight 
across the sea towards its eastern shore. We proceeded 
towards the mountain in a direction south of west. The 
plain became undulating, and finally rose into many small 
hills near its western side, and it terminated, at no great 
distance southward, in a point between lofty and steep 
cliffs on the west and the sea upon the east. We saw 
three small red deer in that direction, a little more than a 
quarter of a mile from our route. They fled as soon as 
they saw us, with incredible velocity, and were soon out of 
view. The sight was animating in a high degree. The 
‘traveller in these dreary, forsaken regions hails every symp- 
tom of life with delight, and learns to feel an unwonted in- 
terest in everything that breathes or even vegetates. 
_. The pass by which we ascended from the Valley of the 
Jordan and re-entered the region of mountains is, perhaps, 
two miles from the sea. It is less steep than the one by 
which we had descended into the plain of Jericho in com- 
ing down from Jerusalem, though still very laborious, and 
ultimately attaining an equal or greater elevation. The dis- 
tance between them may be five or six miles. The mount- 
ains here show less of bare rock than upon the other or more 
X2 
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northern route, and, when seen at a distance, they have the 
aspect of being tolerably supplied with verdure. This ap- 
pearance, however, diminishes upon a nearer approach. 
The few stunted shrubs were already withered by the heat 
of the season, and the grass was quite burned up. Our way 
was mostly ascending, though we had to pass several deep 
ravines. One, upon the left bank of which our road pro- 
ceeded a half hour or more, was a profound and threatening 
abyss, on either side of which the mountains rose to a great 
height above us. We also passed under many high, per- 
pendicular cliffs; but the particular features of this desert 
region, though very striking, and even sublime, lose their 
individuality and prominence in the general and deep im- 
pression of absolute sterility and stern desolation which 
they leave upon the mind. 

At the distance of nearly two hours from the sea our 
guides called our attention to a tomb, situated upon one of 
the highest summits of the mountain—I think the very high- 
_ est in sight of our route. It was a Mohammedan tomb, built 
in the usual style, which I have frequently described, white- 
washed, and, from its elevated position as well as glittering 
hue, a conspicuous object and noted waymark to travellers 
through such a region. It is the tomb of Moses! Our 
Turkish guards stopped and offered up their prayers towards 
it with much seeming reverence. It is strange, indeed, that 
the Mohammedans, who adopt the saints of the Jewish and 
Christian calendars without scruple, should manifest so lit- 
tle concern about the validity of their claims to religious 
veneration, and for the historical facts upon which they rest. 
The discrepance between the Bible history and the current 
tradition is, in the present instance, all the more striking, 
from the fact that it is from the precise spot where the tomb 
is most conspicuous that a commanding and noble view is 
obtained—the best, I think, which I anywhere enjoyed—of 
the majestic Mountains of Moab, east of Jordan, and among 
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them, certainly of Nebo, “ over against Jericho,” where the 
great lawgiver died, “according to the word of the Lord. 
And he buried him in a valley, in the land of Moab, over 
against Bethpeor, but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day.”* A great many of the traditions received by the 
native Christians and the pilgrims have probably no better 
foundation, but their contradiction of historical truth is sel- 
dom so palpable. That which teaches that the ascension, 
took place from the summit of the Mount of Olives, where 
the church commemorative of that event now stands, is the 
only instance which I now recollect that can compare with 
the one in question in its palpable contradiction of the in- 
’ spired narrative. 

_ Our guides proved to be wholly unacquainted with this 
route, and, as there was no road—often not a vestige to in- 
dicate that travellers had ever passed this way before—they 
led us astray, and we were for seme time involved among 
the mountains, in circumstances that greatly enhanced the 
anxiety and toil of the journey. We lost a good deal of 
time in this way, and were above four hours in reaching 
the monastery, which we had been told was only three 
hours distant from the Dead Sea. The heat was exces- 
sive, and, as we had not provided ourselves with water for 
30 short a ride, and had agreed to postpone dinner till after 
our arrival at St. Saba, the inconveniences of both hunger 
and thirst were added to the fatigues of a most toilsome 
day. At the distance of less than an hour from the con- 
vent, and at the bottom of a precipitous descent, we acci- 
dentally came to an ancient well. The water was, I should 
conjecture, fifty feet below the surface, “ and we had nothing 
to draw with,” as the well seemed not to be used. After 
some contriving and counselling, however, we succeeded in 
effecting our object by tying our halters and bridles togeth- 
er, and eking out the line thus formed with Ibrahim’s long 
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silk girdle and two or three handkerchiefs. To this I fas 
tened my small leathern bottle, with a stone attached to sink 
it. It filled slowly and imperfectly, aided by all this cum- 
brous apparatus, and the scanty supply which we were able 
to obtain was warm, and so strongly impregnated with sul- 
phur as to be scarcely palatable. It was, however, eagerly 
and even ravenously swallowed. We met a man soon after 
leaving the well, the only one we saw upon this route, who: 

put us in the right way. i 
' A more ample verdure now covered the mountains, which 
would afford tolerable pasturage for flocks, and the valleys — 
retain some vestiges of former cultivation. For half a mile 
or more before reaching the monastery, the road lies upon 
the bank of Cedron, which is here a profound chasm, with 
sides absolutely perpendicular, as if an earthquake had rent. 
the mountain and removed the sundered masses far enough 
to admit the passage, notef a petty brook—which, indeed, 
is commonly dry, and, except in the time of great rains, is — 
never more than an inconsiderable rill—but of a magnificent 
river, competent to float steamboats or ships of the line. I 
estimated this ravine to be more than two hundred feet in 
depth, and it maintains the same bold and precipitous char- 
acter quite to the Dead Sea, which it enters at a point a 
little south of east from St. Saba. This is its general 
course from Jerusalem, which, considering that the region 
through which it passes is but an unbroken, stupendous mass 
of limestone rock, is wonderfully direct. The road near 
the monastery is artificial, and has been constructed at a 
great expense of labour. It is literally hewn.out of the ~ 
rock, and guarded on the side next to the ravine by a solid 
parapet recently constructed. The whole improvement has 
been made at the expense of the fraternity, and it is the 
more noticeable for its situation in the midst of these sublime 
desolations, and on account of the rarity of useful a 
works in this part of the world, 
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It was nearly night when we reached the convent. We 
had been on the alert eleven hours, without refreshment or 
rest. The heat throughout the day had been excessive, 
and the way uncommonly toilsome and difficult. I do not 
remember to have been more completely exhausted by the 
fatigues of travelling and sightseeing. Even our Syrian 
horses, which are endowed with powers of endurance al- 
most miraculous, were quite jaded, and complamed no less 
than their riders. We met with some delay in obtaining 
admission into this monkish stronghold, where the utmost 
caution is used to guard against surprise from the maraud- 
ing Bedouins. After due reconnoisance and inquiry, and 
consultation within, the ponderous iron door was at length 
opened fo us, and we passed through some long passages 
into a large, open court, where another delay occurred in as- 
signing us rooms. ‘The van of the party had already taken 
possession of the more eligible. The rest of us, masters, 
servants, grooms, and guards, twenty or more in all, were 
finally ushered into a long, lower room, upon the court, cov- 
ered with old carpets, and fitted up with some raised plat- 
forms for sleeping, everything being specially dirty and 
wunwholesome, and rife with creeping things. Here was 
but little promise of the repose we so much needed, after 
the harassing fatigues of such a day. We were soon re- 
enforced by a company of pilgrims, who added to the jar- 
gon of languages, in which the different fractions of our 
heterogeneous fraternity contrived to keep up a buzz and 
stave off sleep the livelong night. Here, again, I had cause 
to regret my quiet tent and the clean sand of the Desert. 
_ Few situations on the surface of the globe are better 
adapted to the tastes of an anchorite, or to ensure complete 
seclusion from the world, than the monastery of St. Saba. 
Even the monks of Mount Sinai have no advantage over 
their brethren here, except in their greater remoteness 
from scenes enlivened by the presence of active and useful 
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life. The monastery is nearly midway between Jerusa- 
lem and the Dead Sea, in the central mountain region, 
denominated in the New Testament the Wildemess of 
Judea, in distinction from the more verdant and fruitful part ~ 
of “the hill country” lying farther south around Hebron. 
The dominion of sterility and desolation is here complete 
and undisputed. Besides this general recommendation, 
the structure of the rock which forms the steep banks, or, 
rather, walls of Cedron, afforded peculiar facilities for the 
formation of cells for the residence of a vast number of 
monks. The channel is here 200 feet or more in depth. 
It may be sixty feet wide at the bottom by 150 at top, the 
sides being perpendicular, but broken by a number of off- 
sets, and forming a succession of stages of various but in- 
considerable width, rising above each other from the bottom 
quite to the top of the chasm. These towering cliffs are 
filled with a multitude of cavities formed by the displace- 
ment of some of the strata, which are as regular and dis- 
tinct as the layers of stone in a pile of masonry. They 
vary greatly in their dimensions ; some present an opening 
on the ravine several yards in length, and extending back 
far into the mountain, while others afford barely room 
enough for a small cell. They are not usually more than 
six or seven feet in height. The cells are formed by erect- 
ing in front of these caverns walls, which rest upon project. 
ing layers of the rock, and they are approached ‘by steps 
cut in the rock, or narrow paths formed along the face 
of the precipice, which seem to be suspended from the 
brow of the mountain, ready to be disengaged=by any ac- | 
cident and tumble into the abyss below. These cells oc- 
cupy both sides of the ravine; and when I first saw them 
at a distance, in approaching the convent, they remind- 
ed me of swallows’ nests or the mud-built habitations of 
hornets stuck upon the high walls of uninhabited build- 
ings. They extend a considerable distance above and be~ _ 
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low the convent, and their number and ruinous state point 
back to ages when the monastic life was in better odour and 
attracted more votaries than at present. oss 

Nearly or quite all the apartments within the monastery 
are formed of these natural cavities, that immense structure 
which stretches from the top of the bank quite to the bot- 
tom of the deep abyss being only a vast front, including a 
multitude of cells, and containing also the staircases, cor- 
ridors, and covered ways necessary for intercommunication, 
together with the old and new churches, chapels, &c. Just 
at the point occupied by the edifice the channel of a smaller 
torrent enters Cedron, to which it is similar in its forma- 
' tion, especially im its high, precipitous banks. The mon- 
astery covers the salient rock that projects between these 
two channels at their junction, as well as the side of Ce- 
dron above and below. Its plan, which had to be accom- 
modated to all the inequalities of the rent cliff, is wholly 
without regularity. 

The church stands upon the point of this rock, and is a 
tasteful structure, built in modern style, and adorned with 
many small pictures of the saints of the Greek calendar. 
The decorations of the altar are rich and showy. The old 
church, into which we were also conducted, is a gloomy cav- 
ern, similar in its character to the smaller ones converted 
into cells. We were also shown two ancient chapels, re- 
garded by the monks with peculiar reverence, which were 
only larger cells, fitted up for devotional purposes, but dis- 
closmg all the ruggedness and rudeness of the natural rock. 

The principal, who was polite in his attentions, conducted 
us, in the morning, to the cell which formed the germe of 
this immense establishment, and in which its founder, St. 

Saba, spent many years of his life. It was remarkable 
above the rest for notbing but its greater rudeness and 
more neglected ‘state, and for the interesting tradition be- 
longing to it, which he venerable monastic related to us 
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with the air of a man who fully believed it and who expect- 
ed to be believed. ‘This cave was originally a lion’s den, 
and was in the actual occupancy of the monarch of the 
wilderness when the holy Saba first visited this sequester- 
ed spot, with the pious design of founding a religious house. 
He was in a moment satisfied with its admirable adaptation 
to his purpose, when he walked into the den of the lion, and 
lold him directly that it would be necessary for one of them 
to yield the premises. ‘The magnanimous animal quietly and 
courteously retired, and left his noble lair to its higher des- 
tination. 

I obtained permission, not without some hesitation on the 
part of the principal, to descend from the convent into the 
bottom of the ravine. The objection, perhaps, arose from 
the lateness of the hour, which was about sunset, soon af- 
ter our arrival. I was conducted down several gloomy 
flights of stairs, and finally passed out at.a window, and de- 
scended a ladder, which was immediately taken up into 
the convent, and the shutter closed. So much caution, and 
such a manifest apprehension of surprise and danger, by 
those who knew the exposure of their situation, made my 
solitary walk in this deep ravine, already darkened with the 
shadows of the overhanging cliff, a little unpleasant. The 
bottom of the chasm, like the sides, is bare rock, and it was ~ 
quite dry. There is a small reservoir of stagnant, dirty — 
water close to the convent, which did not seem to be used. 
The cells occupying the upper parts of the cliff, as seen 
from the bottom of the chasm, and in the dim twilight that 
prevailed, appeared very diminutive, and in imminent danger 
of falling down the precipice, to which they seemed to cling 
with difficulty and by a feeble grasp. In returning to the 
upper parts of the edifice I counted the steps, which amount 
to 260, besides many inclined planes, sr 

In addition to its own strong, high walls, and massive 
iron doors, which give to this convent the aspect of a feudal 
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eastle filled with bustling warriors, rather than that of a 
hermitage of peaceable, praying men, there are two towers 
occupying the higher ground, a short distance from the main 
edifice. They have a solid and military appearance, are 
provided with loopholes for the discharge of musketry, and 
would be amply sufficient to repel any attack by Bedouins. 
They seem, from their position, to be designed to guard 
against surprises, as the main edifice is proof against any 
open assault. When any cause of irritation exists, these 
inappeasable robbers lurk about the high cliffs that overlook 
the convent on the opposite side of the ravine, and some- 
times fire upon the monks from that commanding position. 
This monastery was established very early after the as- 
cetic life became fashionable among the followers of Christ. 
‘It is said that, in the days of its greatest prosperity, 10,000 
persons, or even a larger number, resorted to this dreary, 
‘romantic spot, for religious meditation and seclusion from 
the world: a statement which the multitude of dilapidated 
cells renders not incredible. We were shown the tomb of 
John of Damascus, and the monks mentioned St. Cyril, 
‘Euphemius, and other distinguished names, as among 
their illustrious predecessors. The convent is understood 
to be rich, the most opulent in Palestine. Some expensive 
- improvements are now in progress, which suppose the pos- 
session of ample means. It belongs to the Greek Church 
April 22. An incident occurred just before we left St 
‘Saba this morning, which produced a strong sensation 
among the good monks, and was to me a source of special 
annoyance. All were busily engaged in making arrange- 
ments for our departure, and I had directed Ibrahim to at- 
tend to the loading of the pack-horses. Instead of carrying 
the baggage from the room where we slept, he went in 
quest of the Armenian muleteer already mentioned, and or- 
dered him to go for it. ‘This he either declined to do, or 
-moved so tardily as to provoke the ire of the half-drunken 
Vous Il. —Y 
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Egyptian, who hurled a stone, which gashed his ankle, and 
then, rushing forward, seized him by the throat. _ The poor 
fellow made no resistance, but poured forth a flood of tears 
and roared with all his might. The transaction, which took 
place in the great court of the convent, of course, drew every- 
body, monks and strangers, to witness the scene, and the un- 
fortunate muleteer continued his piteous cries, still bleeding 
from the neck and ankle. I expressed my sympathy as 
well as I could, and suceeeded in stopping his outcries by 
putting a piece of gold into his hand. chs 

The direct road from the convent to Jerusalem passes 
several miles to the right of Bethlehem, and, after wind- 
ing along for a time among the mountains, follows up the 
channel of Cedron to the holy city. Several of our party, 
however, had not been to Bethlehem, and my former visit 
had been made under such unfavourable circumstances that 
I was glad of another opportunity of seeing this interesting 
place. The way continued as mountainous und laborious 
as that by which we had approached the convent from 
the east. We crossed Cedron, with less difficulty than 
might have been anticipated, at a place where the banks, 
though still very steep, were no longer precipitous. For 
an hour or more before reaching Bethlehem, we were pass- 
ing through a region which was formerly cultivated, and of 
which cousiderable tracts are still very susceptible of til- 
lage. I inquired of the principal of the convent afterward 
why these arable lands were allowed to remain waste, when 
a little labour would suffice to restore them to fertility. He 
assigned, as a reason, the great exposure of the region to 
the incursions of the Bedouins from about Jericho, who do 
not wait for the corn to ripen before they cut and carry it off 
upon their camels. There is no security in this part of the 
country above a mile from a walled town. 

After the customary delay without, we were allowed to 
enter the convent, where we dined, and spent several hours — 
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in seeing the various objects of traditionary interest. ‘The 
monks were, as usual, polite and attentive, ready to show 
us everything and to explain everything. The Latin monks 

and ecclesiastics connected with the religious establish- 
ments of this country appear to me to be decidedly su- 

perior to the Greeks. They seem to be endowed with a 

_ higher civilization, as pees as more intelligence and better 

manners. 

a Phe aisebrliois Race by my present visit to this 
establishment are already recorded in the account of a pre- 
vious one, made on my way from Hebron to Jerusalem. 

eS, began to rain while we were mounting our horses, and, 
by the time we had passed the gate of the city, we were 
drenched by a furious storm, as the violence of the wind 
did not allow us to raise our umbrellas. Here we meta 
number of persons, apparently Bethlehemites, returning 
from Jerusalem, dripping, like ourselves, with the rain, and 
hastening to find shelter within the walls. One of them, a 
Christian. as we knew from his dress, wore a camlet cloak, 
which, happening to strike the fancy of one of our Turkish 
guards, he laid hold of it without ceremony, and dealt heavy 
blows with a stick across the head and shoulders of the 
owner, who struggled to retain his property. The poor 
people looked on with strong expressions of pity, but with- 

“out any symptoms of surprise, or any attempt to rescue their 
friend from the hands of the armed robber, so spiritless and 
submissive have they become under oppression. I happen- 
ed to be riding in advance of the party, in company with an 
American gentleman, and we both hastened to the spot as 
fast as we could, at the same time crying out to the villain 
to desist. The poor Christian, taking courage on seeing 
us approach to his assistance, clung manfully to his cloak, 
in spite of the thickening blows, and the soldier finally re- 
leased his hold, just as we were getting near enough to 
second our remonstrance by more energetic means: I 
never felt such indignation at the sight of oppression and 
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unprovoked wrong. My feelings had been deeply outraged 
in the morning by the cruel assault made by my own ser- 
vant upon the poor Christian muleteer, who, but the pre- 
vious afternoon, had been beaten by one of our guards. 
Here we had another painful evidence of the indignities 
which the followers of our common Saviour are exposed to 
suffer, even from menials and common soldiers. These 
atrocities were formerly much more common than at pres- 
ent; yet, if 1 may judge from what fell under my own 
ebservation during this brief tour, they are still sufficiently 
frequent to demonstrate a most deplorable social state, and, 
I am almost inclined to think, to demand the intervention of 
Christian powers. o! 

I made it my first business, after getting settled again in 
Jerusalem, to pay off and discharge Ibrahim. Besides pay- 
ing the arrears of his wages, and an advance to the end of 
the current month, I deposited with a friend, a resident in. 
the place, a small sum of money, just sufficient to pay his — 
passage to Egypt, which I directed to be given to him when 
he should be ready to set out upon his return home. I had 
reason to fear, however, that he soon became penniless, as he | 
continued his intemperate habits, and I saw him intoxicated, 
I believe, every day but one to the time of my departure from 
the city. I engaged the services of Yusuf, the faithful do- 
mestic of Mr. Lanneau, during the remainder of my ‘Stay ; 
and Mr. C., with whom I travelled to Beyrout, obliged me 
by allowing his servant to render such attention as was 
necessary upon that journey. At Beyrout it is customary to 
dismiss Egyptian servants and send them to Alexandria, as — 
they seldom understand Greek or Turkish, and are of little 
use after leaving Syria. Travelling servants can seldom be 
obtained in Jerusalem—at least, so my repeated and unsuc- 
cessful attempts to find one led me to conclude; and an 
English gentleman, who, like me, was obliged to dismiss his 
Egyptian dragoman, met with no better success in supply 
ing his place. , 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Visit to the Haram.—Interesting Remains of an ancient Bridge—Its Style 
and probable Antiquity Remains of the Temple of Solomon.—Descrip 
tion by Josephus.—Destruction by the Romans.—Extent of these Re- 
mains.—Jews’ Place of Prayer—Limit of the Haram on the North—Its 
Form and Dimensions.—Change in Form accounted for by Josephus.— 
The great Reservoir north of the Haram not Bethesda, but a military 
Work.—The Sheep Gate.—Prevalent Errors with regard to the Ruins 
of the Temple.—Ruins of the Bridge and Temple long known, though 
not mentioned by Travellers—Our Saviour’s Prophecy.—Saracen Walls. 
—Interior of the Haram inaccessible-—Seen by Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
Catherwood.—Subterranean Colonnade and Apartments.—View of the 
Haram from Mount Zion—Mosque of Omar.—Description of it.—lts In- 
terior.—Its great Splendour and Sanctity—Mosque of KE] Aksa.— Histo- 
ry of Mount Moriah.—The Citadel.—Massive ancient Tower.—Evidence 

_ of its Jewish Origin.—The Hippicus of Josephus.— Question with regard | 
to the Site of Calvary and the Sepulchre —Church of the Sepulchre — 
Incredulity of Protestants—My own Impressions.—Argument against 

the Identity of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre derived from Josephus. 

'—His Account of the ancient Walls of Jerusalem.—As commonly under- 
stood, incompatible with the Claims of the modem Calvary.—Flaw in 

this Argument.—Another Hypothesis.—Farther Notices of the ancient 
Topography from Josephus.—Position of the Gate Genneth probably as- 
certained.—The Site of the Church of the Sepulchre outside of the sec- 

‘ond Wall.—Objection considered—Pool of Hezekiah.—Golgotha of the 

_~ Evangelists. —The traditionary Argument.—Its great Strength.—Histor- 
eal Testimony.— Early Return of Christians to Jerusalem after its 

Ruin by Titus—Church of Helena—The Finding of the Cross.—The 
Monkish Traditions —Their Influence upon this Question.—Church of 
the Sepulchre. —Importance of this Subject. — Evils of Scepticism. — 

‘Teachings of Holy Places.—Description of the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulehre —Trinket Trade.—Various Objects in the Interior —The Sepul- 

- chre.—The Copts and their Chapel—Greek Chapel and Worship.—Cal- 
yary.—Chapels of Helena and of the Finding of the Cross——Rivalry of 
the Christian Sects.—Police.—Doubtful Custom—The Latin Convent. 
—Monks of the Terra Santa.—Catholics of Jerusalem.—Armenians and 
their Convent.—Their Wealth. —Rich Pilgrims—The Church of the 
Convent.—Peculiar and Splendid Omaments.—Crowds of Pilgrims.— 
The Greeks in Jerusalem.—Their Convents.—The Jews.—Their Quar 
ter, —Native and immigrant Jews. — Their Condition. — Visit to their 
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Synagogues.—Their Worship: :—Their. Learning: —Misdirection of Alms. 
—Character, Dress, and Appearance of the Jews.—Oppressions.—Popula- 
tion of Jerusalem.— English Mission.— Bishop of Jerusalem.—The 
American Mission.—Its slight Success. — Obstacles and Prospects.—A 
Protestant Anchorite——A heroic Female—Visit to Bethany.—Ruinous - 


Tower.—Tomb of Lazarus—The Family of Lazarus.—The Village— — 


Its Identity.— Site and Remains of Bethpage.—The Rural Population. 
—Scanty Means of Subsistence in and about Jerusalem.—Articles of © 
-Food.—Prices.—A griculture —Wages.—T axes. 


Aprit 23. The day after my return from the Dead 
Sea, I went, in company with the Rev. Mr. Nicolayson, 
to see an interesting portion of the western wall of | 
the Haram, or great enclosure of the ancient Temple, 
which, in the several visits I had previously made to- 
this neighbourhood, had escaped my observation. The 
approach to the southwest angle of the Haram, though 
in no sense difficult, is yet disagreeable. It is neces- _ 
sary to pass through the Jewish quarter, the filthiest — 
part of Jerusalem, and nearly impassable in a warm day 
on account of the disgusting sights and smells that fill 
the streets and the air. There is a considerable unin- 
habited space upon this part of the eastern slope of 
Mount Zion, which is steep, and covered with a rank. 
growth of prickly pears, the largest that 1 remember to 
have seen. Many of them are positively large trees, 
with trunks twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, 
though always short and crooked, and prone upon the 
ground. They forma barrier before this portion of the 
wall, which may be passed by following the narrow, 
winding paths made by the goats that come here to 
browse. The stranger, however, who has not been 
made aware of the existence here of any object worthy 
of special attention, is likely to be content with a cur- 
sory view of this part of the wall, rather than to push 
through the thicket, bristling with thorns and redolent 
of unpleasant odours. Yet here is to be seen one of 
the most interesting and unquestionable relics of the 
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ancient Jewish architecture. Some immense stones 
project several feet from the wall, which, to an observ- 
er approaching from the west, or at a little distance, 
appear to have been thrust forward from their place by 
some pressure from within, and to threaten to tumble 
to the earth, followed by the stupendous superincum- 
bent mass of masonry, which rises here to the height 
of more than sixty feet. The adjoining wall, however, 
is perceived to be perfectly sound, and the prominent 
masses of stone are found, on a more careful inspec- 
tion, to occupy their original position in this ancient 
bulwark, and to be adjusted to each other with the 
nicest skill and the most evident design. It is obvi- 
ously the spring of an arch—the eastern termination 
of a bridge which connected the Temple with Mount 
Zion. This fragment of an arch is just fifty feet in 
length, which was the width of the bridge. It consists 
of four courses of stones, projecting over each other 
as they rise, forming a regular curve. The largest 
stone is six feet in thickness, and extends along the 
wall twenty-five feet, thus forming just half the width 
of the bridge. 

The workmanship of this fragment is of the same 
appearance and character, and no doubt belongs to the 
same era with the massive foundations of the eastern 
and southern walls and southeast angle of the Haram, 
already described, and which I have ventured to as- 
cribe to Solomon or his early successors. 

We know that a bridge connected the Temple with 
Mount Zion at the time of Pompey’s invasion of Pales- 
tine, which was before the rebuilding of the Temple 
by Herod.* Herod’s splendid reconstruction seems, 
indeed, to have been confined to the Temple proper, 
which he rebuilt upon the ancient foundations ; nor 

_* Josephus, Antiquities, b. xiv., ch. iv., sec. ii, 
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does it appear that these had been disturbed in the 
burning of the Temple by the Chaldeans, and its re. 
construction by Zerubbabel. 

These stupendous remains answer perfectly to the des 
scription given by Josephus* of the foundations of the — 
Temple built by Solomon, upon which, he says, Herod 
reared the magnificent cloisters of his new edifice. He 
relates that Solomon “encompassed the hill with a 
wall, beginning at the bottom, which was encompassed — 
by a deep valley. He laid rocks together, and bound 
them one to another with lead, till it proceeded to a 
great height, and till both the largeness of the square 
edifice and the altitude were immense, and till the 
vastness of the stones in front was plainly visible on 
the outside, yet so that the inward parts were fastened 

together with iron, RiPseny ae the joints immovable for 
ali future ages.” 


The least we can infer from such language i is, that the 2 


exterior works of the Temple built by Solomon were 
entire in the days of the historian, long after the recon- 
struction of the Temple itself by Herod. The ruin af- 
terward effected by the Romans, in which one stone of 
the Temple was not left upon another, did not extend 
to these walls, which were probably buried by the 
masses of material and rubbish precipitated into the 
valleys below in the destruction of the superstructure. 


The stones would naturally be subdivided and removed ~ 


for the erection of dwellings or the repairs of the 
walls in the rebuilding of the city, and the mass of — 
rubbish would be gradually diminished by the agency 
of rains, till, in the progress of time, the stupendous 
bulwark which now excites our admiration by its mas- 
siveness and solidity, and which is probably indebted 
to this concealment for its preservation, was uncovered 
* Antiquities, b. xv., ch, X1., sec, iil, 
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and exposed to observation. It is highly probable that 
a considerable portion of this ancient wall is still buried 
below the present surface, and might be brought to 
light by excavations. Josephus represents the height 
of the ancient walls as much greater than that of those 
now existing, though it was raised by Solomon only to 
the levelled top of Mount Moriah, the precise measure 
of its present altitude. ‘ When this work (the found- 
ation) was done in this manner, and joined together 
as a part of the hill itself, to the very top of it, he 
wrought it all into one outward surface, and filled up 
_ the hollow places which were about the wall, and made 
it level on the external upper surface, and a smooth 
level also.” The difference, therefore, between the 
ancient and present height of the enclosure, whatever 
it may be, is the measure of the depth of the accumu- 
lations at its base. The statements of the Jewish his 
torian upon this subject, however, are evidently exag 
gerated, and made for readers at a distance. He says 
in one account, that the eye of a spectator standing 
upon the top of the portico of the Temple could not 
reach the bottom of the valley, and in another passage 
he states that the height of the bulwark is three hun- 
dred cubits. 

If we allow that these ancient substructions are the 
work of the early Jews, of which, it seems to me, there 
is no reasonable ground of doubt, we are at once made 
acquainted with the form and extent of the outworks 
of their Temple, as well as with the style of archi- 
tecture which prevailed at that early period. The di- 
mensions of the Haram are identical, at least on the 
western, southern, and eastern sides, with those of the 
ancient enclosure. This is demonstrated by the large 
remains of the old wall, which extend, with consid- 
erable interruptions, along these three sides of the im- 
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mense quadrangle. The most massive portion of it 
is at the southeast corner, where this ancient wall is 
above forty feet in height, and extends, with some in- 
terruption, and with a less elevation, the whole dis- 
tance to the northern termination of the Haram. The : 
same massive style prevails for a considerable dis- 
tance from the southeast angle towards the west, and 
again reappears near the termination of this side of the 
‘Haram. The noble relic of the ancient bridge I have 
already described as belonging to the western wall, and 
as situated near the southwest angle of the Haram. A 
little north of the bridge, and nearly opposite the — 
Mosque El Aksa, T- counted ten courses of these mas- 
sive blocks of stone, rising to the height of about 
thirty feet. : j ea 
Near the foot of this part of the wall, and a little 
farther south, is an open space paved with flags, where 
the Jews assemble every Friday, and in small num- 
bers on other days, for the purpose of prayimg and 
bewailing the desolations of their holy places. Nei- 
ther Jews nor Christians are allowed to enter the Ha- 
ram, which is consecrated to Mohammedan worship, 
and this part of the wall is the nearest approach they 
can make to what they regard as the precise spot 
within the forbidden enclosure upon which the ancient 
Temple stood. They keep the pavement swept with 
great care, and take off their shoes, as on holy ground. 
Standing or kneeling with their faces towards the an- 
cient wall, they gaze in silence upon its venerable ~ 
stones, or pour forth their complaints in half-suppress- 
ed, though audible tones. This, to me, was always a 
most affecting sight, and I repeated my visits to this 
interesting spot to enjoy and sympathize with the mel- 
ancholy yet pleasing spectacle. The poor people © 
sometimes sobbed aloud, and still found tears to pour 
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out for the desolations of their “beautiful house.” 

“Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand for- 
get her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

The wall is not accessible from a short distance 
north of the Jews’ place of prayer to its termination in 
this direction, houses being built close to the Haram. 

- The northern limit of this area is not well defined, 
nor was | able, though I several times attempted it, to 
discover any portion of the old wall. The region is 
partly covered with houses, and a long, deep reservoir, 
known to the people as the Pool of Bethesda, extends 
nearly half the length of this side of the Haram, from 
the middle almost to the eastern wall. 

At the northwest angle of the Haram is a large pub- 
lic edifice, formerly the governor’s palace, but now 
used for barracks, which occupies the site of the an- 
cient Castle of Antonia. It is probable that the Haram 
extends in this direction considerably beyond the an- 
cient limit of the Temple proper. The form of that en- 
closure was a square, according to Josephus, each side 
being one stadium in length. The Haram is a parallel- 
ogram, with a length from south to north more than 

one third greater than its breadth from east to west. 
This fact, taken in connexion with the disappearance 
from that side of the Haram of every vestige of the 
constructions of Solomon, suggests the probability that 
the northern wall of the great area was completely 
demolished, while the destruction of the others, as we 
have seen, was only partial, and did not extend to their 
foundations. This supposition is confirmed by the fact 
that the Romans under Titus made all their approaches 
upon the Temple, where the Jews made their final and 
most determined stand, on this (the northern) side. The 
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Castle of Antonia, which was adjacent to the enclosure 
of the Temple on the north, was demolished to favour 
their assaults, and the northern temple i Wee Sosa 
ably shared the same fate. east 

The length of the Haram, which may be measured 
along its eastern side without difficulty, is very nearly 
five hundred paces. The breadth I found it less easy 
to ascertain satisfactorily, as the ground outside the 
southern wall, where alone it is practicable to attempt 
its measurement, is very uneven, and some enclosed 
gardens prevent in several places an approach to the 
wall. Near the western end of this side of the Haram 
the wall of the city interposes another obstacle of a 
similar kind. I think three hundred and twenty paces 
may be taken as a close edhe to the length of 
this end of the immense area. 

The difference between the dimensions of the ancient 
Temple, as given by Josephus, and those of the Haram 
must be ascribed to the inaccuracy of the historian, and 
ought not to throw any suspicion upon their identity. 
It is a little singular, however, that, with all his prone- 
ness to exaggeration in whatever concerns the Jewish 
antiquities—a propensity especially manifest in his de- 
scriptions of the Temple—he should have given its =) 
mensions too small by one third or more. 

I have already attempted to account for the pe 
of form in the ancient enclosure, that having been a 
square, while the Haram is a parallelogram, with an 
extent greater, by nearly two fifths, in length than in 
breadth. The site of the ancient Castle of Antonia, im- 
mediately north of the Temple, has evidently been inclu- 
ded in the Haram Even before the destruction of the — 
Temple, this contiguous fortress seems to have been 
regarded as constituting a part of the sacred enclosure, 
to which it, of course, gave precisely, or nearly, the 
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form and extent of the present Haram. We learn this 
incidentally from a passage in Josephus, where he is 
describing the prodigies that attended the destruction 
of the Temple by the Romans, and the infatuation and 
blindness of the Jews. “The Jews, by demolishing the 
‘Tower of Antonia, had made their Temple four square, 
while, at the same time, they had it written in their 
sacred oracles that their city should be taken, as well 
as their holy house, when once their Temple should be 
four square.’’* 
__ The great reservoir, by the monks and inhabitants of 
Jerusalem called Bethesda, and believed by them to be 
_ the pool “by the sheep market,” mentioned John, chap. 
v., though probably ancient, has nothing in its appear- 
‘ance to induce us to refer its origin to the era of the 
massive foundations of the Temple. It is much filled 
with rubbish, and has probably contained no water for 
centuries. I conjectured the depth to be from fifty to 
sixty feet above the accumulations, and its length is 
one hundred and twenty paces, by a breadth of a little 
more than forty. At the northern end of this basin are 
two unequal arches, encumbered also with rubbish, and 
forming a covered way under some buildings of con- 
siderable extent. Those who regard this as the Pool 
‘of Bethesda take the two arches for the remains of the 
“ five porches,” which gave shelter to the “impotent 
_ folk’? who were waiting for the troubling of the water; 
‘a conjecture which may derive some support from the 
fact that the arches extend only a part of the way across 
the reservoir from its southern side, leaving a space for 
the other three porches which have disappeared. I 
know of no circumstances or facts, however, that lend 
any support to the tradition in question. The ‘‘sheep 
gate” or market seems to have been south or south- 
* Wars, book vi., chap. v., sect, iv. 
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west, not north, of the Temple, so far as any evidence 
can be had from the not very intelligible account of the: 
gates and walls of ancient Jerusalem, given by Nehe- 
miah, the best authority upon this subject to which we — 
now have access. Bishop Pococke regards this reser-_ 
voir as a part of the fosse which separated Mount Mo- 

riah and the Temple enclosure from the ancient quarter 
of Bezetha, the western part of which he supposes may 

have been filled up by the ruins of the Temple. 

We learn from Josephus that a fosse was made here 
for the purpose of strengthening the Tower of Antonia, 
and of securing it against attacks from the opposite hill 
of Bezetha. The same historian informs us that this 
trench was, at-least in part, filled up by the falling of 
the Roman embankment, built to facilitate their attack 
upon Antonia, and destroyed by a mine which had been 
secretly formed by the Jewish garrison. We may safely 

_ presume that all that part of the fosse which lay direct- 
ly north of this fortress would be filled up by its entire 
demolition, which speedily followed the springing of the 
mine es mentioned, and by the other operations of the 
siege.* 

The fact that this broad trench is Hiaied with cement, 
like the ancient reservoirs, is not inconsistent with the 
above hypothesis, since it would have been incomplete 
as a military work unless capable of being filled with 
water. It was, perhaps, converted into a reservoir in 
later times; a supposition which the appearance of the 
lining would justify, if not suggest. It may have deri- 
ved its supply of water from the fountains conducted 
into the city by Hezekiah, or, perhaps, it was the great 
receptacle for the rain-water collected from the build 
ings of the Temple and adjacent Castle of Antonia. © 

In treating, as I have, with a minuteness which, to 


* See Wars, book v., chap. iv., sect. ii, and chap. xi., sect.iv. 
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many readers, may appear superfluous, of the enclosure 
of the Haram, I have been led to notice everything 
which I believe to be decidedly Jewish, or to have been 
connected with the ancient Temple. I saw nothing in 
or around the holy city with greater satisfaction ; a sat- 
isfaction not a little enhanced by the erroneous views 
which I had previously been led to entertain. My read- 
ing with regard to Jerusalem and its remaining monu- 
ments had been considerable ; but it had left me under 
the false impression that nothing of the ancient city 
had survived but its mountains and valleys, and pev- 
_ haps some fountains of water which had lost their Scrip- 
ture appellations, and could no longer be recognised as 
the hallowed objects around which are clustered so 
many sacred associations. The entireness of the de- 
struction, which all travellers agreed in declaring had 
befallen the holy city, was familiarly quoted, in the pul- 
pit and elsewhere, as demonstrative evidence of the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy, and of the terrible retri- 
bution exacted by Divine Justice of the guilty nation 
which had filled up the measure of its guilt by the re- 
jection and crucifixion of our blessed Saviour. Such 
were my impressions, when my second walk outside of 
the walls brought me by accident to the southeast cor- 
ner of the Haram, consisting of an immense bulwark of 
sixteen courses of massive stones, which my previous 
acquaintance with Saracen architecture, in Egypt and 
elsewhere, did not allow me to ascribe to the builders 
of the Mosque of Omar and the modern owners of Je 

rusalem. I was, of course, persuaded that these vener 

able relics, which are among the conspicuous objects 
most likely to attract the traveller’s attention, had often 
been seen by others; and I was afterward informed by 
Mr. Nicolayson and other intelligent residents that they 
are commonly regarded as relics of the early Jewish 
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architecture. I must think it surprising that they have 
not more frequently been alluded to by travellers, and 
their claims to high antiquity more fully discussed. I 
could not learn that the most interesting and unques- 
tionable of these remains—the massive arch of the an- 
cient bridge—had been so much as mentioned by any 
modern traveller, though its existence has long been 
well known to European and other residents, as well as 
visiters. At least, this is the impression which I deri- 
ved from my conversation with Mr. Nicolayson, who 
told me that Mr. Catherwood had examined the remains 
of the bridge seven years before. 

The existence of these memorials of the ancient 
Temple, while they throw light upon the Scriptural ac- 
counts of that edifice, and tend to confirm the truth 
and accuracy of the Sacred Volume, cannot be deemed 
inconsistent with the complete fulfilment of the cele- 
brated prediction of Christ, “There shall not be left 
here one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down.’’* This prophecy seems to have had exclusive 
reference to “the buildings of the Temple,” to the sa- 
cred edifice itself probably, and to the magnificent por- 
ticoes that stood upon the verge of its towering site. — 
All of these have disappeared so completely, that no- 
thing remains to reward the search of the most curious - 
and diligent antiquary, while the entireness and ex- 
tent of the desolation—it would with more propriety — 
be called annihilation—certainly afford the most stri- 
king proof of the omniscience of the adorable Saviour. — 
The massive substructions of Solomon offer testimony — 
hardly less valuable and satisfactory in favour of the 
authenticity of the Old Testament. 

I have already described the very inferior style which 
reigns in the modern or Saracen part of the Haram, vis- | 
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ible in all the upper portions of the walls, and, to a large 

extent, in their entire structure, from the present sur- 
face of the earth to their summit. The stones are not 
more than eighteen inches or two feet square, and the 
workmanship is similar in all respects to that of the 
city walls. In some instances, where the ancient stones 
had been broken or displaced, the. Jewish wall has been 
patched in this inferior style, when the contrast be- 
tween the old and modern work appears exceedingly 
striking. gas 


INTERIOR OF THE HARAM. 


From the interior of the Haram all Christians are 
rigorously excluded. A fellow-traveller of mine, who 
had incautiously entered the enclosure, was unceremo- 
niously and rudely assailed with stones by a company 
of boys who were idling about the premises; and an 
English clergyman, whose age and venerable appear- 
ance proved a sufficient guarantee against acts of vio- 
lence, was, a few days afterward, stopped in an attempt 
to pass into the prohibited area, and conducted back 
into the street. In a few instances, travellers have suc- 
ceeded in their object by assuming the Turkish cos- 
tume, aided by a long beard, and thus passing as Mo- 
hammedans. Such an experiment, however, is not with- 
out personal hazard, to say nothing of the moral con- 
sideragons which might be expected to restrain a man 
of principle from making the attempt on these condi- 
tions. Dr. Richardson, who visited Jerusalem about 
twenty-five years ago, was favoured with permission 
to view the sacred enclosure, with its mosques, in com- 
pliment to his medical character, the readiest passport 
to the respect and confidence of the Orientals. To this 
gentleman we are indebted for the fullest and best ac- 
count of these objects which I have seen. ‘Mr. Cather- 

4, 2 
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wood, an English artist, with two other gentlemen, 
architects, I believe, obtained a similar privilege seven 
or eight years since. They had visited Egypt, and 
brought a firman from Mohammed Ali, the zealous 
patron of artists, to the authorities at Jerusalem, direct- 
ing them to extend all facilities to the objects of these 
fortunate visiters. I have not seen any published re- 
port of these examinations, nor, indeed, do I know that 
any such has been given to the world. Iwas informed ~ 
by Mr. Nicolayson that they were allowed the freest 
access to all the sacred edifices, and explored the sub- 
terranean vaults, which occupy a considerable portion 
of the Haram, and that their account confirms, and a 
good deal enlarges, the information given by Richard- 
son. They concur with him in ascribing the under- 
ground galleries to Herod or the Romans, an opinion 
o” high value, as coming from professional architects. _ 
‘Yhe descent to the galleries, which are by far the 
most interesting objects within the Haram, and which 
alone have any claims to antiquity, is made at the 
southeast corner of the enclosure by a flight of stairs, 
terminating in a small chamber, called the Grotto of 
the Lord Jesus. A second flight of stairs leads from 
hence into a vast colonnade, which supports this part 
of the Haram, and extends to a great, though unascer- 
tained distance north and west. Dr. R. describes the 
columns as four feet and a half square, and as consist- 
ing of three stones, each five feet in height, giving fif- 
teen feet as the height of the pillar. They are sur- 
mounted by arches, which appear less ancient than the — 
pillars. Dr. R. thinks the pillars are of Jewish work- 


manship, and that they probably belonged to the an- — 


cient ‘Temple, though devoted to their present use at a 
much later period. The pillars are bevelled at the ends 
and corners, like the great stones in the ancient enclo- 
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sure, a circumstance that would seem to confirm Dr. 
R.’s opinion of their Jewish origin, as this style appears 
_to be Jewish, in distinction from the Roman or any 
other style seen in the remains of the Holy City. The 
Turks, according to Dr. R., ascribe the erection of 
these pillars to Solomon. This traveller was informed 
that there were three thousand such pillars under the 
Mosque of El Aksa, which, however, he was not admit- 
ted to examine. Mr. Catherwood advanced nearly a 
hundred yards into the labyrinth of ancient columns, 
when his progress was interrupted by a wall, which 
seemed only to be a division in these immense subter- 
ranean vaults. — 
_ The entire area of the Haram, the magnificent site 
of Selomon’s Temple, and the noblest, perhaps, ever oc- 
cupied bya religious edifice, is consecrated to Moham- 
medan worship, and contains two celebrated mosques, 
those of El Aksa and the Sakhara, so called from a 
stone which it encloses, held in great veneration by the 
-Mohammedans. Christian travellers must be content 
with such views of these celebrated fanes as can be ob- 
tained from elevated positions near the Haram, but 
outside of its walls. The place most commonly resort- 
_ed to for this purpose is the old palace of the governor, 
near the northwest corner of the sacred enclosure. I 
obtained a very good view of the Sakhara and interior 
of the Haram from the roof of a house on the brow of 
Mount Zion, whither I was conducted by an English 
gentleman, an amateur painter, who preferred this view 
of the mosque and the sacred area to the one from 
the governor’s house. The position was commanding, 
and I saw to good advantage the splendid architecture 
of the Mosque of Omar, as well as the beautiful grounds, 
the favourite haunt of the taithful, and enlivened at the 
time by a host of idlers of both sexes, promenading or 
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sitting upon the green turf in the shade of orange, 
olive, and cypress trees. 

This building stands on a raised platform, which is” 
ascended by stairs. It is in form an octagon, each of 
its eight sides being, according to Richardson, sixty 
feet in length. Lofty porches projecting far from the 
body of the building, and, supported by columns, give 
admittance to the worshippers, and have, from the 
point of view which | occupied, an air of peculiar light- 
ness and elegance. The exterior of the lower story. is 
formed of white marble, which, according to Richard- 
son, has, upon a near inspection, an ancient appearance, 

that might lead to the suspicion of its having belonged 
to the Temple. The upper stery is faced with small 
tiles of very brilliant colours—blue, white, green, and _ 
yellow—arranged with much taste, and producing, in” 
the flood of sunlight which poured upon the edifice, a 
striking and very splendid effect. A beautiful dome 
surmounts the whole, in the usual Mohammedan style. 
The interior is said to answer well to the external 
magnificence of the mosque. The octagonal form is 
preserved, and a multitude of columns, of no particular 
order, made of white and blue marble, rise from the floor, 
supporting pointed arches, upon which rest the timbers 
of the roof. As in other Mohammedan temples, there 
are no ornaments, the want of which is amply supplied 
by relics and holy places held in the utmost veneration 
by the people for their traditionary connexion with va- 
rious important transactions and personages, Jewish, 
Christian, and Mohammedan. 

This mosque was built by the Caliph Omar in the if 
seventh century, soon after the Saracen conquest of — 
Jerusalem. It bears his name in many books, but is 
known to the Arabs as the Sakhara, and it is deemed 
by them one of the holiest as well as most magnificent 
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of their religious structures. Their veneration for the 
sacred rock which gives name to the edifice, situated in 
the centre of the mosque, and under its beautiful dome, « 
is unbounded, and second only to that which belongs 
to the great temple at Mecca. The external splendour 
of the edifice is worthy of all the praises bestowed 
upon it by the fondest devotees. Ihave never been so 
struck with the union and harmonious blending of 
grace and magnificence. In all but the services and 
dogmas of the false religion to the support of which it 
is consecrated, the Sakhara is a worthy successor to 
the Temple of Solomon. 

The Mosque of El Aksa is at some distance farther 


south, near the southwest angle of the Haram. It was 


anciently a Christian church, said to have been built 
by the Emperor Justinian a century before the splendid 
erection by Omar. It is very inferior to that edifice in 
size and magnificence, though a noble structure, and 
highly venerated by the Mussulmen. Its form is ob- 
long, and it may have a length of three hundred feet 
or more, by a breadth of two hundred. 

~The summit of Mount Moriah, which seems to have 
obtained a character of peculiar sanctity long before 
the establishment of the Jewish’ commonwealth, has 
been holy ground, and the chosen site of the most 
sumptuous religious edifices throughout all the revo- 
Jutions in opinions and politics which have occurred 
during three thousand years. Solomon’s Temple, 
burned by the Chaldeans and rebuilt by Zerubbabel, 
was replaced by the more magnificent structure of 
Herod. The Emperor Adrian, upon rebuilding Jeru- 
salem after its fearful destruction by Titus, chose this 
noble summit as the site of a temple consecrated to 
_ Jupiter, and the triumph of Christianity was speedily 
followed by the erection of Justinian’s church upon 
een: 18 
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the same holy ground. This has been converted into a 
Mohammedan mosque, which, taken in connexion with the 
.Sakhara, constitutes at this day one of the holiest and most 
magnificent of the temples of the false prophet. Another 
revolution, which, judging from the signs of our changing 
times, cannot be remote, may restore this edifice to its 
primitive destination, and lower the crescent from the high 
pinnacles of the Mosque of Omar. 


. TOWER OF DAVID. 
The present citadel of Jerusalem is situated quite on the 
west side of the city, forming, indeed, a part of the wall, 
immediately south of the Bethlehem Gate. The position 
is strong by nature, from its great elevation, as well as from 
its rapid slope towards the Valley of Gihon, the only side 
exposed to attack from an enemy who has not already be- 
come master of the city. The difficulties of an approach 
from that quarter are increased by a fosse and a glacis, or 
sloping wall of solid workmanship and apparent antiquity, — 
which rises from the bottom of the trench, facing its eastern 
side. The enclosure within the city is made by a paltry 
wall, and embraces several square stone buildings, in the 
Turkish style, adapted for the use of both musketry and ar- 
tillery in their defence. This fortress presents nothing 
worthy of special attention but the sloping exterior wall al- 
ready mentioned, and a venerable-looking tower at its north- 
eastern angle, which has the most decided appearance of 
antiquity, and a marked resemblance to those massive re- 
mains about the Haram, which must be regarded as unques-— 
tionable specimens of the Jewish style of architecture. — 
The stones, though inferior in size to the masses in those - 
ancient substructions, are yet very large—twelve or fifteen 
feet in length by four or five in thickness—and wholly un- 
like anything seen here or elsewhere in Saracen or Turk- 
ish constructions. ‘They are bevelled also, which is an-— 
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other circumstance characieristic of the Jewish style. This 

__ wall, which has an appearance of great strength and solid- 
ity, rises to the height of thirty er forty feet, and the tower 
is then completed by a ‘Turkish addition, after the mannet 
of the temple enclosure, presenting, like that, in striking 
contrast, the massive grandeur of the ancient workmanship 
with the frailty and paltriness of the modern. 

It was no slight mortification to me that I failed to obtain 
admission into the citadel. I passed in and out at the ad- 
joming gate almost daily during my stay in Jerusalem, and 
often stopped to admire this venerable monument of the for- 
mer city ; but, upon applying for permission to enter the 
fortress to take some measurements, and make a close ex- 
amination, my request was not granted at the time, which 
was just previous to my final departure from the holy city, 
so that I had no subsequent opportunity to renew it. From 
a gentleman more fortunate in this respect, I learned that 
strangers are usually admitted to examine the citadel with- 
out any difficulty. The Turkish officers who have the 

charge of it say that the ancient part of the Tower of David 
is entirely solid, serving only as the foundation of the 
superstructure which it supports. This fact, for as such 
I believe it is generally credited, goes far to identify this 
structure with the Tower of Hippicus, as described by Jo- 
sephus, with which, indeed, its position at the northern ex- 
tremity of the city is also identical. ‘That tower was 
“twenty-five cubits square and thirty high, and had no va- 
cuity in it.” “Over this solid building, which was com- 
posed of great stones united together, was a reservoir twenty 
cubits deep, and, still more elevated, a magnificent dwelling, 
surmounted with battlements.”* This tower was built by 
Herod, and named in memory of a deceased friend. It is 
most likely, however, from the advantages of the situation, 
and from its juxtaposition to the important Gate of Bethle- 
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hem, upon what, from the nature of the ground, must always 


have been one of the most frequented approaches to the. 


- city, that a strong fortress existed upon the spot at a much 
earlier day. Herod may only have enlarged or rebuilt a 
more ancient Tower of David, or of some of the later kings 
of his dynasty. 


CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE SITE OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
HOLY SEPULCHRE. a 

This tower possesses a modern and present interest, quite 
independent of the antiquity of its origin, and of the noble 
specimen of Jewish architecture which it presents to our 
inspection and admiration. The Tower of Hippicus is the 
starting-point of Josephus in his account of the courses and 


extent of the ancient walls of Jerusalem, and it thus be-_ 


comes the basis of all the arguments of any value which 
have been brought into conflict with the claim of the Church 


/ 


of the Holy Sepulchre to include within its walls the scene — 
of the crucifixion. ‘The importance of this controversy, in 


which most writers upon the Holy Land have taken part, 
will be variously estimated by different individuals, accord- 


ing to their intellectual habits and religious opinions. To — 


the great mass of pilgrims, whether Europeans or Orientals, 
Calvary and the Sepulchre, which are both included within 
this spacious edifice, constitute the centre of attraction. To 
this spot they rush in multitudes, upon their first arrival in 


Jerusalem, to pour forth their enthusiastic devotions, and 


hither they continue to resort for the indulgence of those 


feelings, whether of picty or. superstition, which the place _ 
and its associations are so well calculated to imspire. Many 


Protestants find it no easy matter to keep clear of the pre- 


vailing sentiment, and the skepticism which this class of | 


visiters usually profess, with regard to the identity of the 


traditional with the real scene of our Saviour’s passion, is 


often, perhaps, the result of closet speculations, aided by a 
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suspicion, by far too general and indiscriminating, of all 
monkish legends and traditions. This was, at least, my 
own experience. My previous reading upon the subject— 
chiefly of English travellers, who are certainly the most in- 
credulous and anti-Catholic in the world—had prepared me 
to reject every tradition connected with places reputed holy, 
which should not be confirmed by other satisfactory evi- 
dence. This was, perhaps, the true, philosophical posi- 
tion ; but I found it extremely difficult to resist the strong 
current of opinion and feeling that prevailed upon the spot. 
Indeed, I yielded to it, and became, for the time at least, a 
convert to the faith of Chateaubriand and the other writers 
who regard the Church of the Holy Sepulchre as occupy- 
ing the spot consecrated by the crucifixion and resurrection 
of our blessed Lord. I have since examined the opposite 
hypothesis, and have bestowed especial attention upon the 
very able and learned argument of Dr. Robinson, without, 
however, being able to adopt his conclusions. 

I have already stated that the settlement of this question, 
so far as it is within the reach of positive evidence, chiefly 
depends upon the description of the walls of Jeruselem 
given by Josephus, according to which, as understood by 
most Protestant writers, the site of the Church of the Hely 
_ Sepulchre was included within the ancient city; and we 
know, from the express language of the New Testa- 
ment, that the place of the crucifixion was outside of the 
walls. 
Taking the Jewish historian for our guide, we learn that 
Jerusalem originally embraced only Mount Zion and Mount 
Moriah. Its northern wall extended from the Tower of 
Hippicus, the present citadel, eastward along the northern 
brink of Zion to the western side of the temple enclosure, 

From the same starting-point, the Tower of Hippi- 
cus, the wall seems to have followed very nearly the course 
of the Valley of Hinnom to the Fountain of Siloam, and 
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thence to have proceeded up the Valley of Jehoshaphat to 
the Temple. Several traces of this wall are still seen, as 
T have already stated. This most ancient enclosure of Je- 
rusalem was built by “ David and Solomon, and the follow- 
ing kings,” and it embraced an area about equal in extent 
to the present city. It included that part of Mount Zion 
which is now outside of the walls, but excluded Acra and 
Bezetha, which constitute the entire northern half of the 
modern Jerusalem. 

The northern wall of this enclosure, though resting upon 
the brow of Zion, here thirty cubits in height above the 
Valley of 'Tyropwon, covered the least defensible part of 
the city; and at a much later period, Herod caused it to be 
strengthened by two immense towers, called Mariamne and 
Phasaelus, in honour of his wife and brother. 

For the still greater security of this, the northern and 
most exposed quarter of Jerusalem, as well as to embrace 
the suburbs which had sprung up outside of the first enclo- 
sure, a second wall was built. “It took its beginning from . 
that gate which they called Genneth, which belonged to 
the first wall. It only encompassed the northern quarter 
of the city, and reached as ‘far as the Tower of Antonia.”* 
It is with the direction of this second wall that the contro- 
versy with regard to the site of the a Sepulchre is so 
intimately connected. 

The third or most northern wall was built some years 
subsequent to the crucifixion, and has, therefore, no connex- 
ion with the argument. 

The only question is, whether the second or middle wall, 
at that epoch the outer wall of the city, embraced the site 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Calvary of the 
prevailing tradition. Josephus gives the beginning of this 
wall—*the gate of Genneth in the first wall?—its direc- 
tion—“ it encompassed the northern quarter of the city” — 
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and its termination, “the Tower of Antonia,” adjoining the 
‘Temple on the north. Genneth is commonly assumed to be 
at or very near the Tower of Hippicus, the present citadel.* 
A wall running from this point directly to the Tower of An- 
tonia would unquestionably leave the Church of the Sepul- 
ehre on its northern or exterior side ; but there could be no 
conceivable motive for building a wall upon this line. It 
would only add to the area of the more ancient city a long 
and very narrow triangle, scarcely sufficient in extent for 
the erection of two or three hundred houses. As a military 
defence it would be useless, and. something worse, as it 
would follow the Valley of Tyropeon for a part of the 
way, and nearer its eastern termination must cross the 
ridge of Acra upon its lower declivity, where it would be 
overlooked and commanded by the higher elevations left 
outside of the city. Nor, in pursuing this direction, could 
it “encompass the northern quarter of the city,” which it 
did, according to the statement of Josephus. 

If we suppose this wall to have pursued a circuitous 
course in order to encompass the northern suburbs, as is 
implied in the account above cited, then it is hardly eredi- 
ble that it should not have run so far west as to include the 
traditionary Calvary and the sepulchre. In order to toler- 
ate the opposite conclusion, it is necessary to suppose that 
the wall followed down the Tyropeon to some point below 
the Church of the Sepulchre, and then turned suddenly 
northward, with no conceivable reason, and in defiance of 
all the disadvantages just enumerated as inseparable from 
such a position. ‘These difficulties seem to me to be in- 
superable, and they certainly involve improbabilities at 
least strong enough to cast some doubt upon the tradition. 
ary evidence in favour of the identity of the place of the 
crucifixion. 

This topographical argument, however, which I have 

aimed to state fairly and in all its strength, is liable to a 
* The reader will do well to refer to the Plan of Jerusalem. 
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very serious objection. It takes for granted that Genneth, 
the starting-point of the second wall, was at or very near the 
Tower of Hippicus. By adopting what seems to me the far 


more probable hypothesis that Genneth was a considerable _ 


distance east of Hippicus, at a point in the first wall oppo- 
site to Calvary, or even nearer the Temple, all of these diffi- 
culties are avoided. 

Josephus says expressly that the Gate of aan was 
“in the first wall ;” it was, therefore, at some distance east 


of Hippicus. A certain portion of this side of the city, of | 


what extent we are left to conjecture, or to learn from other 
evidence, but all between Genneth and Hippicus was de- 


fended by a single bulwark. The brow of Zion, however, 


was here thirty cubits in height, and it was this western 
portion of the first wall, next to Hippicus, that Herod 
strengthened by erecting the two massive towers of Pha- 


saelus and Mariamne. Does not the great strength of this” 
portion of the first wall, arising from the height of the rock 


on which it stood, “ thirty cubits,” and from the erection of 
these additional defences, favour the hypothesis that the 
second wall did not commence near Hippicus, but at a 


point considerably east of it—as far, at least, as the Tower ; 


of Mariamne? From that, or some other point in the first 
wall, nearly south from Calvary, the second wall probably 
ran northward, crossing Mount Acra east of the Holy Sep- 
‘ulchre. Thence it would naturally proceed towards the 


Damascus Gate, and, after sweeping round to the east to 


embrace the northern quarter—the suburbs which had sprung 
up along the valley that extends from the Temple towards 
that great outlet to Samaria, Tyre, and Damascus—return 
southward to the Castle of Antonia, adjoining the Temple 
on the north. I am unable to perceive any strong objec- 


tion to this hypothesis, which has the merit, at least, of — 


sane 


reconciling the topography of Josephus with the cherished _ 


and long-established tradition of the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
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lem, and, indeed, of the Christian world, with regard to the 
_ situation of Calvary. Was the second wall built for a mili- 
tary defence? It commenced where additional bulwarks 
were needed, just east of the impregnable towers, upon the 
first wall, itself standing on the lofty and precipitous brow 
of Zion. Was it designed to afford security to portions of 
the city which had recently sprung up beyond its ancient 
limits? It was about the Temple and in the valleys, which 
were the great natural thoroughfares between city and 
country, and which united near the Castle of Antonia, that 
we should expect populous suburbs to have been built, and 
this is precisely the tract embraced, according to our hy- 
pothesis, by the second wall. Acra, above or northwest of 
the Church of the Sepulchre, continues to ascend, as, indeed, 
it does quite beyond the northwestern extremity of the old 
as well as present wall of the city, but the ascent is much 
more gentle than it is nearer its termination, west of the 
"Temple, so that the supposed position of the second wall is 
liable to no very serious objection in a military point of 
view. It cuts off and excludes an angle of the present city, 
equal, perhaps, in extent to a thirtieth or fortieth part of its 
entire area. 

We may now inquire whether the hypothesis here ad- 
-vanced, which supposes that the ancient Gate Genneth, the 
starting-point of the second wall, was not at or near Hippi- 
cus, but considerably farther east, receives any support from 
Josephus, the only historical witness of any authority upon 
this subject. Should it be found, on examination, to be well 
sustained, or even rendered probable upon such authority, I 
think the only tenable objection to the identity of the Church 
of the Sepulchre must be given up. 

In his principal and direct account of the walls, which I 
have already quoted, the exact position of the Gate Gen- 
neth, the turning-point in the question, is left doubtful. It 
is merely stated that it “belonged to the first wall,” and 
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was the point of departure of the second. In subse- 
quent parts of the history of the siege of Jerusalem, how- 
ever, there are several passages which not only shed light 
upon the point in question, but, as it seems to me, estab- 
lish conclusively the correctness of this hypothesis. The 
first passage applicable to the subject occurs in the account 
given by the historian of the reconnoisance made by Titus 

along the northwest and north or triple wall, in order to de- 
termine upon the most eligible place for beginning his at- 
tack upon the city. “As he (Titus) was in doubt where 
he could possibly make an attack on any side (for the place 
was no way accessible where the valleys were, and on the 
other side the first wall appeared too strong to be shaken 
by the engines), he thereupon thought it best to make his 
assault upon the Monument of John the high-priest; for 
there it was that the first fortification was lower, and the 
second was not joined to it, the builders neglecting to build 
the wall strong where the new city was not much inhabited. 
Here, also, was an easy passage to the third wall, through 
which he thought to take the upper city, and, through the 
Tower of Antonia, the Temple itself.”* It should be ob- 
served that the outer or third wall instead of the inner is 
here called the first, as occurring first in the approach of 
Titus. 

From this quotation it appears that at the Monument of 
John there were only two walls, the first and third, to which 
the “ second was not joined ;” that this monument was upon 
the north side of the upper city, west of Antonia, and that 
this part of the city was not much occupied with buildings. 
The first two of these inferences pretty clearly intimate that 
the second wall did not begin at or near Hippicus, but con- 
siderably farther east, and the third demonstrates the futil- 
ity of the common objection to the identity of Calvary, 
“that it was in the centre of the ancient city.” Upon any 
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supposition, Calvary was near the second wall, outside of 
which—the place of the crucifixion, according to tradition— 
“the city was not much inhabited.” It was an open region 
at the time of the crucifixion, and, before the erection of the 
third wall, with room enough for a place of execution, a 
garden, &e. : P : 

The situation of the Monument of John, and of the point at 
or east of which the second wall commenced, is more defi- 
nitely fixed in another passage occurring chap. vii., sec. iii. 
The Romans had now forced the outer or third wall, and 
pitched their camp within the city. While John and his party 
occupied and made their sallies from the Castle of Anto- 
nia and the Temple, Simon, the other Jewish commander, 
had charge of the upper city, and devoted special attention 
to the defence of the first wall, which had now become the 
only bulwark on that side. “ Simon’s army took for their 
share the spot of ground that was near John’s Monument, 
and fortified it as far as to that gate where water is brought 
into the Tower Hippicus.” These new defences, it is obvi- 
ous, extended from Hippicus eastward to the commence- 
ment of the second wall, and were made to strengthen the 
first or old wall, now the only rampart in this quarter. 

Another passage* seems to fix the Gate Genneth at 
John’s Monument. At least, here was a gate, and they 
were not likely to be multiplied in the first wall, as passing 
up and down a steep thirty cubits high must have been ex- 
tremely difficult. It was by this gate that Jonathan, “a man 
low of stature and of despicable appearance,” went out of 
the city to challenge the Romans to single combat. ‘“ He 
went out at the high-priest John’s Monument.” 

I will refer to one more passage, which may, at least, af- 
ford a conjecture as to the distance of John’s Monument 
from Antonia and Hippicus. After the taking of the second 
wali, the Romans erected four great embankments to facil- 
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itate their approaches against the Castle of Antonia and 
the upper city—two, it would seem, against the former, and 
two more against the western half of the first wall, opposite 
io the great towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne. 
Of the last two, one, “ which lay a great way off these 

(those before Antonia), was at the north quarter, and at the 
pool called Amygdalon,” near Hippicus, probably, and per- 
haps the pool now called Hezekiah’s. ‘The ether was at 
John’s Monument. These two “ great banks,” each of 
which had employed an entire legion seventeen days in its 
erection, and separated as they were by an interval of thirty 
cubits, must have extended from Hippicus a considerable 
distance eastward—as far, at least, as our hypothesis de- 
mands ; and the second wall running northward from John’s 
Monument, the termination of these immense mounds and 
the probable place of the Gate Genneth, would, with all 
reasonable certainty, pass east of Calvary, thus leaving 
the place of crucifixion and the garden of the sepulchre 
outside of the city, in a region “not much inhabited,” even 
after the building of Agrippa’s wall. 

The only topographical objection to this conclusion, so 
far as I am able to perceive, is the situation of Hezekiah’s 
Pool, which would be excluded from the city by the second 
wall. If the Amygdalon of Josephus was the same pool 
which now bears the name of Hezekiah, as seems highly 
credible, then, demonstrably, it was outside of the second 
wall, and probably is not the reservoir made by that king. 
Allowing the utmost weight to this objection, I must think 
it not of sufficient force to shake our confidence in the ar- 
gument derived from a just consideration of the passages 
above quoted from Josephus. 

I have already stated my opinion of the antiquity of that 
venerable monument, and of the reasons which exist for as- 
cribing it to the good king whose name it bears. ‘There is 
no positive evidence, however, that this is the psol, or one 
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of the pools, made by Hezekiah. Some reservoir which has 
disappeared, near the Temple, perhaps, or “in the city of 
David,” on Mount Zion, may have been the one intended in 
the Scripture history, or, what is less probable, but still pos- 
sible, the Pool of Hezekiah was without the second wall, 
hke the great reservoirs of the upper and lower pools in its 
immediate vicinity. It is said that « Hezekiah made a pool 
and a conduit, and brought water into the city ;” and again, 
that “he stopped the upper water-course of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the west side of the city of David ;” 
still nothing is stated that determines with certainty which, 
if either, of the existing reservoirs was the work of this pa- 
triotic king, or whether his was within the city or without. 
The tradition which has given his name to the great cis- 
tern near the Jaffa Gate is entitled to consideration, but its 
claims, to say nothing of the historical argument just stated, 
are certainly much inferior to those of the other tradition, 
which identifies the modern Calvary and the Holy Sepul- 
chre with the scene of our Saviour’s crucifixion and resur- 
rection. 

_ The direct’ evidence in favour of this identity is, and, 
from the nature of the case, must be, wholly traditionary, 
The names Golgotha and Calvary, applied to the place of 
crucifixion by the evangelists, occur nowhere else in the 
Old or New Testament. Whether it was the usual place 
of public executions, or selected for this occasion, we have 
no means of determining, though we should naturally infer, 
from the language used by all four of the evangelists, that 
it was little known previous to the great event which ade it 
holy ground. “ And when they were come to a place called 
Golgotha, that is to say, a place of a scull,” the description 
of St. Matthew, which is adopted almost verbatim by Mark 
and John, and subsequently by Luke, who calls the place 
of the crucifixion Calvary, contains a form of expression 
very special and precise, such as would hardly be used in 
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speaking of a locality generally known and much frequented 
by the public. It is language which would not probably 
have been applied to the Mount of Olives or to the Valley 
of the Son of Hinnom, had the crucifixion taken place there. 

It is observable that the passage just quoted from the 
evangelist offers no assistance in our attempts to ascertain 
the situation of Calvary. It pretty clearly shows that it 
was a place possessing little previous notoriety, but the 
New Testament affords no clew to guide us in the inquiry 
whether it was a mountain, a plain, or a valley, or towards 
which of the cardinal points the sad procession moved in 
its way from Pilate’s judgment seat. These and other 
particulars, deeply interesting to the curiosity and to the pi- 
ety of all following ages, were left to the faithful memories 
of the apostles and other disciples, the witnesses of the cru- 
cifixion, and to the tradition which the multitude of con- 
verts who embraced the Christian faith immediately after 
the resurrection, would derive from them and transmit to — 
their successors. ‘The credibility and strength of this tes- 
timony is well stated by Chateaubriand and other writers 
upon the subject. ‘The argument seems to possess all the 
conclusiveness which can be derived from tradition, with 
the additional advantage of being confirmed ee historical 
evidence. It may be stated thus: 

The considerable number of disciples made by our Lord’s 
personal ministry was augmented to many thousands im- 
mediately after his resurrection. It cannot be doubted that 
all of these persons, who were baptized and admitted to the 
first Christian church in Jerusalem upon a profession of 
their belief in the resurrection of Christ, were well ac- 
quainted with the situation of Calvary and the Lord’s sep- 
ulchre—objects so intimately connected with their present 
faith and future hopes. It is equally certain that succeed- 
ing converts from heathenism and children educated in the 
belief of Christianity would early be made acquainted with 
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these localities, which they could but regard with the most 
lively interest as venerable and consecrated memorials of 
their religion. This is a subject upon which we need no 
positive proof. The unchangeable laws of the human mind 
assure us that sincere followers of Christ would feel a pe- 
culiar respect for the scene of his passion and glorious res- 
urrection, and would, if possible, frequently visit a spot so 
calculated to invigorate their faith and enliven their piety. 
The silence of the New Testament upon a point which nei- 
ther wants nor could receive additional credibility from the 
most positive proofs, can produce no suspicion that the early 
Christians were indifferent as to the place of the crucifixion 
and resurrection of the blessed Redeemer. | 

On the contrary, we must feel all the confidence which 

the unalterable nature of man is adapted to inspire, that Cal-— 
vary would never be forgotten or esteemed as a common 
place by Christians living at Jerusalem. Nothing less than 
entire extermination, or a long banishment to foreign and 
remote lands, could impair the eager curiosity or darken the 
knowledge which every generation would derive from their 
predecessors upon a subject of such universal notoriety and 
profound interest. When would be the period, or what the 
possible circumstances in which it would be practicable to 

begin to practise imposition or impose ignorance upon the 
thousands of Christians born and reared in sight of Calvary, 
who would naturally and irresistibly be led to venerate and 
visit the consecrated spot at every recital of the Redeemer’s 
sufferings by parent or priest, and by every impulse of faith 
or gratitude in their own bosoms ? 

There is good reason for believing that Christians, in large 
numbers, have continued to inhabit Jerusalem, with little in- 
terruption, from the crucifixion to the present day. ‘They 
were not involved in the destruction of the Jews upon the 
capture of the city by Titus, having retired beyond the Jor 
dan before the commencement of the siege. That they re- 
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turned almost immediately afterward, and constituted a large. 
church, may. be infezred with much certainty from the fact 
that Eusebius, the earliest ecclesiastical historian, who | 
wrote in the third century, reports thirteen bishops who 
successively presided over the Church of Jerusalem during 
the first century, and the first thirty or forty years of the 
second. ; 

Independently of this historical testimony, we should nat- 
urally conclude that the Christians would return from their 
voluntary banishment as soon as the dangers of war had 
subsided. ‘Their houses were, of course, destroyed in the 
general overthrow of Jerusalem; but their lands and other 
property beyond the precincts of the city were little exposed 
to the disasters of the siege, and they would hasten to re- 


sume their former possessions and employments under the “_ 


two strongest impulses that can operate upon the human mind 
—personal interest, and love for the place of their nativity. 
Enough of the former city had been left standing to give 
shelter to the numerous Roman garrison left there by the 
conqueror, and there is every reason to believe that such of 
the ancient inhabitants as had been scattered by the inva- 
sion and siege, including the whole body of Christians, re- 
turned immediately to Jerusalem. Fifty years after its sub- 
version by Titus the city was restored by the Emperor 
Adrian, under the new name of Elia, from which period 
there is abundant historical evidence that it contained a con- 
siderable Christian population. Upon the conversion of Con- 
stantine it became a Christian city, and magnificent churches 
were erected, commemorative of the great events connect- 
ed with the Saviour’s personal history. Monasteries were 
established ; a numerous. and powerful hierarchy, which 
claimed precedence over the clergy of all other churches, 
was organized and endowed; and Jerusalem has contin- 
ued through every Christian and Mohammedan era, even 
to the present time, to be the residence of a Christian popu- 
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lation, and the resort of travellers and pilgrims from all the 
nations of the earth where the Gospel has been embraced. 
The fifty years that elapsed between the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus and its restoration by Adrian, is the only 
period during which there is not full historical evidence that 
_the holy city was inhabited by a large Christian popula- 
tion; and I have already shown how cogent are the reasons 
for believing that they returned to their homes immediately 
upon the conclusion of the war, after an absence of at most 
but one or two years. The strength of the traditional argu- 
ment, however, will be little impaired by supposing that an 
entire half century elapsed between their flight and return 
to Jerusalem. Many aged persons would still survive who 
had been familiar with all the localities of their native city, 
and who would hasten to point out to the generation that 
had been born in exile, the hallowed scenes of their Re- 
deemer’s passion and triumph. ‘To doubt this is to suppose 
them destitute of the common sentiments and sympathies 
of the human race. ‘The changes produced by war were 
not liable to change or disguise the natural features of Cal- 
vary, especially as it was situated outside of the second 
wall, and was not occupied with public or private edifices. 
Tt was after the rebuilding of Jerusalem by Adrian that 
this emperor, or one of his successors, as stated by Euse- 
bius and Jerome, caused a heathen temple and a statue of 
Venus.to be erected upon Calvary ; a transaction of a public 
nature which must have been well known to the entire 
Christian and other population of the city, and which only 
served to give to the sacred locality greater notoriety, and 
to guard it more effectually against all danger of falling into 
oblivion. These monuments of idolatry were still upon Cal- 
vary when Constantine resolved to erect a Christian church 
upon ‘the spot, in commemoration of the great events of 
which it had been the theatre. In the prosecution of this 
purpose, the heathen structures were removed, as well as 
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the mass of earth and rubbish by which the enemies of 
Christianity had desecrated and concealed the Holy Sepul- 
chre and other objects of Christian veneration. Ni 

The edifice then erected, which, after various repairs or 
renovations, still bears the name of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, has ever since covered the spot believed at that 
time to be the real Calvary. From that period the evidence 
is no longer traditional, but monumental, and there are 
none so skeptical as to doubt that the site of the present 
church is the identical spot chosen by Constantine: and 
Helena as the true scene of our Saviour’s death and burial. 
Were they liable to mistake in making the selection? If, 
through ignorance or carelessness, or any other cause, they 
had fixed upon the wrong place, could they have imposed 
upon the thousands of the Christian people of Jerusalem, or 
induced them to neglect and forget the true Calvary, with all 
its hallowed associations, in favour of a spurious and pre- 
tended one? Or is it conceivable that these Christians 
were either ignorant or indifferent upon such a subject ? 
These questions, and the principles upon which they should 
be decided, have already been sufficiently discussed in the 
preceding pages. i 

I must not omit to add, that the suspicion thrown upon 
the identity of Calvary by the credulity or fraud of Con- 
stantine and Helena, and the silly legends of the monks, 
seems to me to be wholly unmerited. That the emperor 
should claim to have been moved by Divine inspiration in 
causing the heathen temple and other obstructions by 
which his predecessors had vainly attempted to devote the 
sacred spot to perpetual oblivion, to be cleared away; or 
that he and his zealous mother should regard the discovery 
of the cross upon which the Saviour was crucified, found, 
as it is said to have been, in a pit, twenty or thirty feet in 
depth, as an unquestionable miracle, may easily be account- 
ed for upon the score of superstition or vanity, or of unscru- 
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pulous policy. ‘They might have found no little difficulty 
in their search for particular objects. It was highly proba- 
ble that the precise situation of the tomb or the place of the — 
rearing of the cross should be doubtful—at least before the 
removal of the accumulations ; and still more so, that the 
_ sepulchre had been mutilated or quite destroyed, or the 
cross carried away, or consumed by time or fire; but it is 
not conceivable that any difficulty should have been experi- 
enced in ascertaining the general locality, which, as I have 
already shown, must have been well known to all the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. 

Equally foreign to this question, and without all claim to 
influence its decision, is the demonstrable falsity of other 
monkish traditions, such as that which has fixed upon the 
~ Mount of Olives as the place of Christ’s ascension ; a trans- 
action of which the eleven apostles were the exclusive 
witnesses, and which, on this account, as well as from its 
intriasic character, was less likely strongly to impress the 
multitude, and less adapted to be carefully preserved by 
popular tradition than the stupendous scenes of the cruci- 
fixion. 

The same effect of throwing discredit upon the claims of 
the traditionary Calvary is produced to a still greater extent 
by the prolific credulity of the monks, who profess to poimt 
out to the traveller every spot in any way connected with 
the events of the crucifixion and burial of Christ. They 
’ show a flat stone upon which his body was anointed for 
burial; a pillar of stone to which he was tied to be 
scourged; a cell where he was confined to await the 
needful arrangements for his crucifixion ; the place where 
his garments were divided by lot; another where he was 
derided ; the precise spot where he was nailed to the cross, 
and that, near by, where the cross was reared. All these 
are crowded together within the church, and each has been 
honoured by the erection of an altar, as have also the places 
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where Christ appeared, after his resurrection, to Mary Mag- 
dalen and the Blessed Virgin, and the deep, dark pit where 
the true cross was disinterred. As if all this were not a 
sufficient tax upon the traveller’s credulity, his monkish 
guides are ready to conduct him along the street leading 
from Pilate’s house to Calvary, the “ Via Dolorosa” by 
which Christ went from the presence of the unjust judge to 
the place of execution. They show, along this route, the 
house of Pilate, the Arch of the Ecce Homo, where the in- 
timidated governor exclaimed to the multitude, “ behold the 
man,” and the wall where Christ reclined when weary under 
the cross. Here he left the impress of the shoulder that 
touched the house. Farther on is the spot where Simon 
the Cyrenian came to his assistance—the house of Vero- 
nica, a noble lady who came out and wiped the sweat from 
his brow—that of Lazarus—that of the rich man Dives, 
&c., &c. From much of this, and more of the same ind 
an intelligent man must, of course, withhold his belief. In- 
cidents so minute and trivial—circumstances which, if real, 
are insignificant and unimpressive—are not likely to be 
taken up by genuine, popular tradition, or to be borne for- 
ward upon its current to distant ages. It is too common, 
however, to confound with these silly legends and impu- 
dent fictions of the monks, subjects vastly more important, 
which are commended to our faith on testimony quite inde- 
pendent of these worse than doubtful witnesses, and to pro- 
nounce upon them all a sentence of poacainsea bee and in- 
discriminate condemnation. ae 
I will not hesitate to declare that I regard the ihedieaesy ; 
argument in favour of the identity of Calvary and the Holy 
Sepulchre to be as satisfactory and conclusive as any argu- 
ment can. be which is dependant upon this species of evi- 
dence; nor can I perceive how it may be set aside with- 
out doing violence to fundamental principles, which we are 
accustomed to acknowledge in our reasonimgs upon many 
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subjects deeply interesting to the hopes and virtues of man- 
kind. I have freely admitted the difficulties, chiefly topo- 
- graphical, in the way of the conclusion, which I have been 
led to adopt. Some of these I have attempted to remove, 
and some to palliate, with what success I must uot pre- 
sume to judge. If others which have escaped my atten- 
tion still exist in their full force, I cannot think them insu- 
perable, or as worthy to be put in competition with the tra- 
ditionary argument. ' 

Many persons, I am aware, doubt the importance of the 
“question to which I have given so large a place. I cannot 
- concur in their views. I have had some opportunities for 
- observing the baleful influence of this horror of monastic 

traditions. Protestant travellers, and especially American 
and English Protestants, often lose many of the literary and 
all of the moral advantages of a visit to the theatre of bibli- 
eal events, by a morbid suspicion of whatever is affirmed or 
believed by monks and Catholics. They carry into the 
midst of these inspiring scenes a predetermined skepticism, 
which quite disarms them of all power over the heart, and 
| congeals the very sources of enthusiasm. I have heard 
cutting sneers about Catholic mummeries and credulity 
while I knelt down with a taper in my hand to examine 
the hole in the top of Calvary, where the Redeemer’s cross 
is alleged to have been planted, and my ears were wound- 
ed by irreverent criticisms when I stood in the Chapel of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and gazed with emotion upon the spot 
where, or near which, the crucified Saviour was probably 
buried and rose again. This perverse spirit of skepticism 
is often extended indiscriminately to every object in and 
about Jerusalem, with the exception, perhaps, of the hills 
_and deep valleys, which constitute the unchangeable, natural 
features of the region. For myself, I freely confess, though 
it may detract not a little from the weight of my opinions, 
that.I found believing far more agreeable than cold incre. 
Bsp2 
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dulity. I endeavoured to carry with me everywhere a para- 
mount reverence for truth, and the spirit of fair and watch- 
ful criticism, but I could not and would not deny myself the 
luxury of communing freely with the glorious objects: that 
fill and surround the holy city, and of yielding my imagin- 
ation and my heart to the full power of the sacred associa- 
tions that cluster upon the brow of its venerable hills and 
teem in its deep, overshadowed valleys. The minute, and, 
as I hope, the usually just and accurate observations which 
appear on these pages, were often made under the influ- 
ence of feelings which it would be as vain as useless to at- 
tempt to convey to the reader. I lingered about the re- 
mains of the ancient Temple, and admired its goodly stones 
with an intense interest, second only to that of the pilgrim 
sons of Jacob, who spend their whole lives in. pouring out 
prayers and tears amid the desolations of their fatherland. 

My walks upon Mount Zion, and, yet more, upon the Mount 
of Olives, the quiet and favourite haunt of the blessed Jesus 
and his apostles, which I frequently repeated, were produe- 
tive of emotions often quite overwhelming. They have left 
impressions on my mind deep and lasting—as vivid, after 
the lapse of more than two years, as when I stood among 
the ancient olive-trees in the Garden of Gethsemane, or sat 
upon the mountain above, and looked down upon the Temple 
site from the very spot, or near it, where Christ uttered the 
graphic and terrible prediction of its utter overthrow. All 
the grand as well as minuter features of the landscape—Je- 
rusalem seated upon its ancient hills; the deep, winding 
ravines, and more distant mountains that “are round about 
it;” the dark Vale of Cedron at the base of Olivet; the 

ancient road to Bethany, by which the adorable Saviour 
made his triumphal entry, “meek and seated on a colt, the 
foal of an ass ;” the winding foot-path by which, more prob- 
ably, he walked to visit his “friend Lazarus,” and the sis- 
ters Martha and Mary—all are impressed upon my memory 
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in clear, strong delineation, such as no other spot of earth, 
not even the place of my nativity, or the farm upon which 
the aS of my boyhood were passed, has been able to pro- 
duce. I indulged these emotions without stint or sus- 
picion ; and I. cherish the impressions which they have 
_fixed upon my imagination and my heart with unreserved 
affection and religious care. I trust I shall be a better, I 
am sure I am a happier man, for having been conversant 
with these hallowed scenes. They have shed new lights 
upon the Bible, and transformed many objects of a mere 
speculative belief into vivid and affecting realities. I 
give unfeigned thanks to God that he has granted me the 
privilege of reading the law upon Mount Sinai, and of 
living, fer a brief season, among scenes hallowed by the 
presence and ministry and sacrificial death of our blessed 
Lord. I have strongly feit, and I freely confess, the 
“power which these sacred localities, the “sacer admoni- 
tus locorum” exert over the mind and heart; and I depre- 
cate every tendency to an over-cautious and skeptical criti- 


_ ¢ism, which may be liable to impair the influence of these 


- incitements to lively faith and heartfelt piety without en- 
_larging the empire of either religious or historical truth. 


“THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


This is an extensive and sumptuous edifice, but it would 
~ not attract any special attention but for the deeply interest- 
‘ing events believed to have taken place upon the spot now 
included within its walls. Its form is extremely irregular, 
which naturally resulted from a desire to embrace, as far as 
- possible, the entire theatre of the scenes of the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Christ. From the same motive, the nat: 
ural inequalities of the spot were preserved ; and the dif- 

ference in elevation between the Chapel of the Finding of 

the Cross and the summit of Calvary, where the cross was 
~ erected. cannot be less than fifty feet. 


a 


996 COURT. 


The building may be three hundred feet in length from 
north to south, by an irregular and very unequal breadth. 
It is approached by narrow lanes, which terminate in a 
large court, formed upon the eastern front by two project- 
ing wings. A row of columns formerly bounded this court 
upon the south of which only some pedestals and short frag- 
ments of the shafts remain in their places. This area was 
usually crowded with traders and hucksters, who sell beads. 
bracelets, crucifixes, and various trinkets, and small vessels 
of Hebron glass, and other materials deemed sacred by the 
pilgrims because the products of Palestine. A large busi- 


* ness is also done in selling shrouds of coarse cotton, which 


are carried from the vender’s stall or seat to a priest seated 
in a window of the church, who takes them in his hand, 
and, after muttering his blessing, restores them to the de- 


Iuded pilgrims, endued, as they suppose, with many preter 


natural virtues. ‘The priest receives a small silver coin for 
this exercise of his function. The court was often covered 
with the various articles of petty merchandise, so that some 
care was requisite to avoid stepping upon them. ‘The door — 
of the church, which is entered from this court, is guarded 
by Turkish police officers, who made no objection to my 
entering whenever I pleased, though I believe that privilege 
is restricted to certain hours in the day, a small fee being 
exacted at other times. rege 

The first object within the church is well calculated to 
fill the visiter with distrust, and to put him upon his guard 
against the impositions and idle fictions of which his intro- 
duction might induce him to believe the entire entertain- 
ment is fyrnished. He is shown a large marble slab fixed 
in the pavement and surrounded by a low railing, with sev- 
eral lamps suspended above it. Upon this stone, say the 
monks, the body of Jesus was laid after the crucifixion, to 
be washed and anointed for burial. It is the Stone of 
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Anointing. The pilgrims kneel around it, and impress it 
with eager kisses. 

The Holy Sepulchre, from which the church derives its 
name, and which is the chief object of pious attraction 
within its enclosure, is situated directly under the grand 
dome, in the centre of a circular area, separated from the 
surrounding space by sixteen fine columns that rise from 
the pavement to an upper gallery, which rests upon them. 
Here stands a small and graceful marble edifice, a kind of 
miniature church, perhaps twenty-five feet in length, and of 
proportionable height and breadth. It fronts towards the 
east, and has a small platform, ascended by a few steps and 

“surmounted by a low parapet of marble before it. Upon 
this raised pavement stands a small block of marble, the 
seat, say the monks, of the angel who announced to the 
women visiting the sepulchre early in the morning, the 
resurrection of the Lord: another fiction well adapted to 
provoke incredulity, and even indignation. The sepulchre 
is within the small edifice just described, upon the right 
hand, and has to be approached through a low, narrow en- 
trance, that can only be passed by stooping very low towards 
the floor. It is a sarcophagus excavated in white marble 
slightly tinged with blue, and only of sufficient capacity to 
‘receive a human body. Though the exact limits of the 
- marble block do not appear, this is unquestionably no part 
of the native rock, which is compact limestone, of a coarser 
texture and darker hue. The founders of the church prob- 
ably found the original sepulchre mutilated or destroyed, 
and substituted this sarcophagus in its place. The area of 
the tomb is nearly half taken up by the sarcophagus, and 
the seven or eight persons who ‘accompanied me so fully 
occupied the rest that it was nearly impossible to move, 
and respiration, in the confined and heated air, was difficult 
and painful. Two or three of the pilgrims were quite over- 
whelmed by the violence of their emotions. Some stood 
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upon their knees, wrapped in silent prayer and meditation. 
Others bowed their heads over the sarcophagus, sobbing 
aloud and weeping profusely. One man, an Oriental Chris- 
tian, poured some water into it from a vessel which he had 
brought for the purpose, and then drank it out, and even 
licked the bottom, convulsed by the strength of his feelings. 
It is usual to leave the shoes at the door on entering this 
most holy of places, as it is generally esteemed by those 
who visit it. I feared, however, to stand upon the damp 
pavement with unprotected feet, and was admitted without 
conforming to the prevailing usage. 

The exterior western end of the sepulchre is circular, 
and it contains several chapels, where the minor Oriental 
sects—the Copts, Abyssinians, and Syrians—perform their 
several rites on festival and other occasions. At the time 
of one of my visits here the Coptic patriarch was celebrating 
public worship, assisted by a large number of clergy and 
pilgrims from Egypt and Abyssinia. He was a venerable- 
looking old man, very tall, and of a noble mien. His long, 
white beard contrasted strikingly with his sable skin, which — 
was nearly as dark as the average complexion of our Afri- 
can race. ‘This interesting group of worshippers had the 
appearance of great poverty. ‘They were grave and solemn 
in their deportment, and seemed sincerely in earnest. Sev- 
eral were jet black. All had books in their hands, from 
which they read, or, rather, chanted their prayers and re- 
sponses. I saw no exhibition so interesting and so like 
worship in any of te visits to the Church of the ee Sep- 
ulchre. ; 

The Chapel of the Greek Convent, a large datubtishraaat 
which forms a part of the ‘Church of the Sepulchre, i is op- 
posite to the tomb, in an eastern direction. It is lavishly 
and gaudily decorated with gilding, and hung around with 
u multitude of small, paltry paintings and engravings, in the 
usual style of this sect. In the middle of the chapel a 
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short marble pillar is fixed in the pavement, and surrounded 
by a low railing. If we may believe the monks, this un- 
ostentatious monument rests upon the centre of the earth, 
and marks the precise spot whence the earth was taken of 
which Adam was formed. I visited this chapel during the 
performance of publ.c worship, and was painfully struck 
with the carelessness and irreverence with which the ser- 
vices were gone through. The priests and monks, of whom 
a large number were present, indulged in the most indecent 
levity, looking about upon the crowd, and interchanging 
nods and grimaces at the same time that they were chant- 
ing and crossing themselves in the public worship. It was 
very evident that they were mindful only of the forms, and 
had not the slightest reverence for the substance and object 
of devotion. 

‘The Church of the Holy Sepulchre belongs to the Greeks, 
who are the most numerous, and, judging from all that I had 
an opportunity of seeing, they are, upon all religious grounds, 
the least respectable Christian sect in Jerusalem. The 
Catholics, who also have a chapel in this church, are al- 
ways at variance with the Greeks; and, if report may be 
credited, the rival parties often carry their polemical feuds 
to the extent of a pitched battle with fists and sticks. 

_ The Mount of the Crucifixion is reached by ascending a 
stairease of twenty-two steps, cut apparently in the rock of 
which it is composed. It is only an inconsiderable emi- 
“nence, six or eight yards across at the top. Its form is 
disguised by the staiycase and walls, so that I was unable 
to satisfy myself with regard to the degree of credit which 
may be due to the conjecture that the configuration of this 
petty mount gave rise to the name of Calvary or Golgotha, 
“the place of a scull.” With the same preposterous taste 
which reigns in the architecture of the sepulchre, the natu- 
ral rock is here covered with marble, through which per 
forations have been made in order to exhibit the holes in 
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the rough limestone mass underneath, where the crosses 
were reared, and the fissure, four or five inches wide, said 
to have been produced by the earthquake. fect 
The visiters to this scene were much less affected than 
those whom I had just seen at the sepulchre, though sey- 
eral of them appeared impressed. and devotional. Some 
Protestants were present, who amused themselves with re- 
partees and smoking cigars. ‘The venders of trinkets were 
also here plying their vocation, and a needful detachment 
of the Turkish police. ; 
The Chapel of Helena is near the base of the rock or 
mount just described. In order to reach this low, dark 
room, we had to descend a flight of, I think, thirty-one 
steps, in addition to the twenty-two by which we had 
mounted to the summit of Calvary. An altar is here main- 
tained, dedicated to the royal patron saint and founder of 
this and nearly all the other churches and religious estab- 
lishments of the Holy Land. It is destitute of those costly 
‘and magnificent decorations which would naturally be ex- 
pected in that portion of the Church of the Sepulchre ex- 
pressly consecrated to the first Christian empress and the 
finder of the true cross. The altar, by whose name and 
the religious observances had before it upon every anniver- 
sary of that event, the transaction is more especially com- 
memorated, is at the bottom of a yet deeper and darker cell. 
It can only be visited by torchlight, and is a real abyss, 
some ten or twelve feet lower than the pavement of the 
Chapel of St. Helena. Forty or fifty persons, it is ‘said, 
sometimes crowd themselves into this damp, dismal hole, 
to celebrate an annual mass. It is a specially holy place 
in the estimation of pilgrims. Three crosses—that of the 
Saviour, and those of the two thieves who were crucified, a 
the one on his right hand and the other on his left—were 
found here, buried under immense accumulations of rubbish. 
The instrument of the Redeemer’s crucifixion was distin- 
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guished from the baser wood on which the thieves paid the 
penalty of their offences by testing its efficacy to perform 
miracles. Portions of this miraculous cross were soon 
scattered throughout the Christian world. Bishops and 
princes were made rich and happy by possessing the small- 
est fragments of the consecrated wood, and magnificent 
churches were erected for their conservation. Nothing 
perhaps, has tended so much to throw discredit and con- 
tempt upon the claims of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
as the mummeries and impudent pretensions that arose 
from this finding of the cross by Helena; and it is, perhaps, 
not to be expected that a traveller who has been shown 
this same cross, or fragments of it, in half the great Catho- 
lic churches in Europe, should be able to visit the actual 
scene of this well-attested but most improbable transaction 
—the finding, in an entire state, of an object so perishable 
in its material and construction, nearly three hundred years 
after the crucifixion—with a mind free from prejudice, or 
fitted to appreciate the less questionable traditionary argu- 
ment in favour of the identity of Calvary. 

This church is occupied by turns, or in conjunction, ac- 
cording to some conventional arrangement recognised and 
‘enforced by the Turkish government, by all the native 
‘Christian sects, Greeks, Armenians, and Latins, and by 
~ some others, the Copts, Abyssinians, &c., who have mo- 
nastic establishments in Jerusalem, but no churches, or any 
hold upon the permanent population. I have already refer- 
‘red to the jealousies and feuds existing among the leading 
denominations, and to the scandalous scenes to which they 
constantly give rise. These are the natural, and, perhaps, 
unavoidable results of common or rival claims, and of juxta- 
position in the Church of the Sepulchre, among people so 
little advanced in piety and intelligence ; and they render 
indispensable the constant supervision and frequent interfer- 
ence of the Mohammedan police, which appear so odious 
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and degrading in the eyes of European and American visit- 
ers. I did not perceive that the native Christians felt any 
share of this repugnance, or regarded as oppressive or hu- 
miliating their subjection to this arbitrary and harsh surveil- 
lance. I could but imagine that they manifested especial 
satisfaction on seeing their heretical rivals soundly flogged ; 
and it was truly wonderful to observe with what submissive 
meekness and absolute composure the unfortunate culprits 
themselves endured their fate. The heavy and merciless 
blows of the soldiers could but extort cries and groans, but 
no such thing as a look of resentment or shame was ever to 
be seen. ‘These monks do not fail to admonish the travel- 
ler that he must be on his guard against the falsehoods and 
impositions of which, with a single exception, all the mon- 
asteries in Jerusalem are quite full. 

The custom of consecrating bracelets, crucifixes, shrouds, 
and other articles, by laying them in the sepulchre, which 
I have mentioned as universal with the Oriental Christians, 
is often, I might, perhaps, say, commonly followed by Prot- 
estants, few of whom depart from the holy city without a 
good supply of beads and trinkets, which owe their chief 
value to having been placed in contact with the traditionary 
tomb of the Saviour. I heard of an American clergyman, 
a visiter to Jerusalem some three or four years ago, who 
consecrated hig clerical robe and bands in this way. The 
Catholics and Greeks are, no doubt, influenced inthis, to 
them, religious act, by a genuine, though superstitious rey- 
erence for the sepulchre. It seemed to me that Protest- 
ants were often guided by precisely the opposite feeling; 
and I much question the expediency, or even mnocence of 
a course which, if it involves no irreverence for things real- 
ly sacred, gives countenance to a superstitious custom not 
very distinguishable from idolatry. 

The other Christian establishments in Jerusalem are 
much less important and less interesting to the traveller 
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‘than that to which I have here devoted so large a space. 
The Latin or Catholic monastery, in the northwest quarter 
of the city, is very extensive, and is occupied at present by 
al out fifty monks, though capable of accommodating a much 
targer number. It is the centre of a system of convents 
scattered over all Syria, of which six or eight are in Pales- 
“ine: at Bethlehem, St. John’s in the Desert, Nazareth, 
Mount Carmel, Rameleh, and Jaffa. These establishments, 
though not rich, possess considerable landed estates in this 
country, especially around Jerusalem, for which they pay a 
moderate tax to the Mohammedan government. I was in- 
formed that the monks of the Terra Santa, who are either 
Spaniards or Italians, occupy the different stations by turns, 
according to some rule of rotation, for the purpose, it would 
seem, of equalizing their advantages; a residence in the 
holy city, which is the metropolis, and honoured by the res- 
idence of the high dignitaries of the institution, being pre- 
ferred always to a sojourn in more distant and provincial 
places. A population of Latin Christians—native Arabs, 
like the other sects—depend upon the convent for the rites 
of their church. They live by this connexion, and by the 
trinket and relick trade. They are commonly estimated 
at about one thousand persons in all. The Latin Convent 
has, from time immemorial, been the great hotel for Chris- 
tian visiters from western Europe as well as America. The 
accommodations, though coarse, are quite respectable, and, 
in such a place, a boon worth all the returns of gratitude, as 
well as of gold, which the traveller is expected, though not 
compelled to make. I visited this establishment once or 
twice for the purpose of seeing some acquaintances, and 
always found occasion to congratulate myself upon having 
peen welcomed to the more quiet and cleanly apartments of 
the American mission-house. ! 
The Armenian population is about half as large as the 
Latin, and, judging from appearances, as well as from the 
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reputation which they enjoy here, they are much the most 
respectable class of Christians in the holy city. They are 
said to possess some wealth, and are usually engaged in 
the more lucrative branches of the little business that ex- 
ists here, though several of them are porters, muleteers, &e. 
Their convent, which covers no inconsiderable portion of 
Mount Zion within the walls, is reported to be wealthy. 
It receives liberal donations from the rich Armenian bank- 
ers and merchants who annually visit the Holy Land from 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and other places. As this pilgrim- 
age is usually made only once in a lifetime, these moneyed 
nabobs often make a splendid affair of it, and lavish their 
gifts upon the convent and resident ecclesiastics, as well as 
upon the throngs of pilgrims of their own faith, many of 
whom are wholly dependant upon alms during their stay in 
Jerusalem, as well as upon the journey, often of several 
months’ duration, from and to their homes. One of these 
benevolent bankers was my fellow-voyager from Beyrout to 
Smyrna in the Austrian steamer, and I understood that he 
had made himself responsible for the passage-money of a 
large number of indigent pilgrims, his co-religionists. 

The apparent extent of the Armenian Convent, vast as it 
really is, is a good deal increased by a large enclosed gar- 
den, which is adjacent, and belongs to the establishment. 
The church, which is also embraced in the huge pile, is 
incomparably the finest in Jerusalem, and, probably, in the 
whole Eastern world. It is not large ; but the sumptuous- 
ness of its interior decorations will not fail to excite the ad- 
miration even of travellers who have been familiar with the 
splendid religious structures of Italy. Some of these rich 
ornaments are unique in their kind. The columns in the 
body of the edifice are all covered with small tiles of blue 
and green porcelain, and adorned with crosses, not very 
skilfully.painted, but still producing a striking and agreeable 
effect. The floor is of mosaic, very beautiful where visible, 
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but mostly covered with carpets and mats. There are no 
seats, and the worshippers either kneel or sit upon the floor. 
The church is dedicated to St. James, and an altar on the 
left-hand side, covering, it is said, the place of his martyr- 
dom, is peculiarly brilliant with gold and silver in the form 
_ of lamps, kept burning day and night, and of other customary 
omaments. The door leading into this chapel and the parts 
of the wall adjoining are the most curious objects in this 
gorgeous church. They are cased with a species of mo- 
saic made of coral and mother-of-pearl, and present an ap- 
pearance of dazzling beauty which I have nowhere seen 
‘surpassed by the most lavish display of costly marbles and 
_ precious stones. ‘The effect is much impaired on a close 
inspection, which readily detects the bungling of the work- 
“men. None of the specimens of Oriental art or skill will 
bear a close examination. Everything is made for show. 
The walls are hung with an amazing number of very small, 
and, with only a few exceptions, very bad pictures. ‘They 
dazzle by the brilliancy of their colours, and, when seen 
from the centre of the church, have a good effect. The 
galleries, which are perched at a giddy height, are devoted 
‘to the women, who seemed to regard my visit to their lofty 
eyrie as an intrusion, though they exhibited no evidence of 
its being disagreeable or unwelcome. 
“The Armenian pilgrims, who, as it seemed to me, were 
the most numerous, as well as decidedly the most respect- 
able class, all find a home within the ample enclosure of 
this great establishment. The street before the principal 
entrance and the approaches to the convent were always 
crowded with market-women and other venders of pro- 
visions, who were seated upon the ground by sacks of hay 
and provender, or stationed at tables laden with fruit, ecn- 
fectionery, cakes, and other tempting eatables. ‘This ap- 
peared, for the time, to be the most frequented market-place 
in Jerusalem ; and I doubt not that these staid, swarthy Ar- 
20 Cc2 
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menians, clad in their heavy striped and brown woollens, 
diffused more money among the hucksters than the whole 
tribe of pilgrims besides. Their horses, of which there were 
hundreds standing in the streets, were all sleek and in good 
condition, and, though not exactly Arabians, were showy 
and full of mettle. Many of them had borne their ruddy, 
well-fed riders hundreds, and even thousands of miles, from 
~ the extreme parts of Asia Minor, from the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and from still remoter parts of the Turkish Em- 
pire. 

The Greek Christians in Jerusalem are commonly esti- 
mated at 2000 souls. ‘The larger portion of these are na- 
tives of the country, descendants of Syrians, who speak the 
Arabic language, the vernacular tongue of all classes of the 
indigenous population. They are Greeks as a religious 
sect, and Arabs in all things else. The monasteries of 
this sect in Jerusalem, and generally in the Holy Land, are 
tenanted by emigrants from the Turkish Empire, and by a 
few persons from the new kingdom of Greece. The 
Greeks in Jerusalem, as well as everywhere else, have the 
reputation of being cunning, knavish, and quite destitute of 
principle. Iam not aware that the native Syrians attached 
to this faith are regarded as falling below the prevailing 
moral standard of the country. Besides the large convent 
connected with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Greeks have eight or ten small monastic establishments in 
the city, among which are several for females. 

The Jews constitute, in every point of view, the most 
interesting portion of the population of the Holy City. I 
have already referred to the peculiar wretchedness of the 
quarter which they occupy upon the eastern part of Zion. 
The streets are the narrowest as well as the foullest, be- 
yond all comparison, in Jerusalem. The houses are not 
only small, but in a more dilapidated condition than those 
yccupied by Turks or Christians. I know not whether the 
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Aveet police devolves on the Mussulman authorities or upon 
_the occupants of this particular region. If to the former, 
the manifest neglect and abounding filth afford proof of their 

utter disregard and even contempt for this persecuted race. 

If it is by their own fault that the Jews dwell in the midst 

of such abominations, it must be taken as the highest evi- 
dence of the depth of their degradation, and they well 

deserve the retribution which is visited upon them in the 
forms of annual pestilence, and of the general abhorrence 
of their fellow-men. The offal of their slaughter pens is 
thrown down in the middle of the most frequented streets, 
and the pedestrian is liable every moment to step into pits 
full of putrid blood and mire, emitting, of course, the most 
horrible stench and reeking with plagues of all sorts. At 
the same time, the ground is so favourable to draining that 
the labour of half an hour with a spade would often be suf- 
ficient to dry up these pest holes and disinfect the poisoned 
atmosphere. It is commonly alleged, as an apology for 
these disgusting scenes, and for the almost universal 
neglect of personal and domestic cleanliness on the part of 
the Jews, that they are compelled to seek for protection 
against robbery and persecution under these degrading 
manifestations of poverty and wretchedness. ‘There may 
be justice in this apology. Oppression has certainly had 
much to do in reducing this people to their present state of 
deep degradation. Still I can but suspect that these effects 
of the persecutions and contempt to which Jews have so 
long been subjected have become efficient, if not principal 
causes in perpetuating prejudices and impositions, which, 
in these days of increasing intelligence and political melio- 
ration, have everywhere, even under Turkish and Egyptian 

misrule, a tendency to decay. 

The Israelites now resident in Jerusalem constitute two 
distinct classes. The first is composed mostly of Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, the largest number of whom are 
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natives of the city, and all, or nearly all, natives of the East 
They are descendants of Jews who were banished from 


Western Europe by the successors of Charles V. A con- -— 


siderable share of the trade of Jerusalem is carried on by 
them; and their dress and general appearance indicate the 
possession of a certain measure of competence, though 
never of affluence. I took every opportunity to obtain in- 
formation with regard to their real condition, and had rea- 
son for concluding that even these, the most favoured 
class of Jews, are generally poor. Scarcely any of even 
their richest merchants possess capital to the amount of 
two or three thousand dollars. They, however, have some 
degree of industry and a hold upon the little business which 
exists in Jerusalem; and they are in the habit of relying 
upon themselves rather than upon the scanty as well as de- 
grading resources of charity. I visited their synagogue in 
company with a converted Prussian Jew, well acquainted 
with the condition and character of his compatriots in the — 
holy city, and was gratified at the general appearance of 
some, though certainly a very low measure of comfort and 
self-respect in their dress, as well as in the style, furniture, 
and condition of their place of worship. ‘The congregation 
is divided into four parts, though all meet in the same syna- 
gogue. The dearness and scarcity of timber have led to the 
fashion of forming the roofs of even public edifices by arch- 
es of masonry, four or five of which, such was the unskil- 
fulness of the architect, were necessary to cover this hum- 
ble temple; and four separate rooms for worship, of cor- 
responding dimensions, were occupied, at the time of my 
visit, by very small and rather indevout congregations. J 
was much impressed, however, as I always am ina syna 
gogue, with the profound respect shown for the Book of the 
Law. It is preserved in a case of wood—an ark my com 
panion called it—behind a splendid curtain of velvet. Sev 
eral grave and venerable rabbins went in a company to re 
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move it to the reading desk. The whole assembly rose, 
and before the reading of the lessons, the sacred parchment, 
- eovered with a white cloth, was carried around to be rever- 
ently kissed by the worshippers. In reading, the rabbi 
_ who officiated pointed to the lme with a silver stylus 
_ Every look and motion connected with this part of their 
worship was expressive of the profoundest reverence. In 
reading the Pentateuch, the rabbi and congregation bowed 
their heads very low at the occurrence of every emphatic 
word—indeed, of almost every word, the better to mark and 
impress upon their minds its solemn import. This prac- 
tice, as will readily be conceived, gives a peculiar appear- 
ance to the assembly. » 

The rabbins of this synagogue are, as I was informed, 
unlearned men, quite destitute even of the peculiar literature 
of their own religion. The state of general intelligence 
may be inferred from the fact that the boys study the He- 
brew in their schools only far enough to enable them to use 
the letters and pronounce the words of the language, of the 
meaning of which they remain through life profoundly ig- 
norant. > 
- The Polish and German Jews, who are numerous at this 
time in Jerusalem, constitute a distinct and, apparently, very 
inferior class. ‘They have abandoned their native country 
for the. purpose of laying their bones in the land of their. 

forefathers, and are certainly the refuse of the Jewish popula- 
tion at home. They are destitute of property or employ- 
ment, and wholly dependant on charity for their means of 
subsistence. Many would gladly return to Europe, but they 
lack the means, and are, moreover, deterred from making 
the attempt by the disgrace always incurred by such a 
measure in the eyes of their brethren, who suspect them of 
infidelity to their religion, and denounce them as spies who 
bring up an evil report from the promised land. 
A considerable number of men are engaged in collecting 
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funds for their support in all parts of Europe, as well as in 
Turkey, and large sums are annually contributed for this pur- 
pose, of which only an inconsiderable portion is believed, 
by those who possess favourable means of forming a correct 
opinion upon the subject, to be devoted to the relief of the 
abounding and pressing wants of these truly degraded peo- 
ple. The rest is absorbed by the travelling agents and the 
rabbins to whom the management of this ill-concerted bounty 
is intrusted at Jerusalem. I visited their synagogues, of 
which there are three, one, the largest and best, being un- 
finished. Rothschild, of London, lately transmitted two 
hundred and fifty pounds to aid in its completion. There 
is much more of apparent sincerity and fervour among these 
resident pilgrims than I observed in my visit to the Spanish 
Synagogue. Their rabbins also possess some measure of 
learning, and professedly devote themselves to the study 
of the Law and the Talmud, and to the worship of Jeho- 
vah. Their synagogues are poor, mean, dirty places, and I 
have not often seen a religious assembly which exhibited 
so many marks of poverty and degradation. The Polish 
Jews are decidedly the worst-looking class of this usually 
handsome race. A great many of them have yellow or 
sandy beards, which are permitted to grow in the Eastern 
style, with little care for trimming or cleansing. Their cos- 
tume is about half Oriental and half European—a tattered, 
flowing robe, often made of black silk, with threadbare, 
greasy trousers, and a slouching, broad-brimmed wool hat. 
They spend a large part of their time in the synagogue, 
having nothing else to do. Their devotions are character- 
ised by much apparent earnestness and fervour. I saw a 
good many Hebrew books, much worn and very dirty, in all 
parts of the synagogues. ‘The boys are trained in a meas- 
ure of Hebrew learning. They are loud in the public wor- 
ship, bending their heads very low, and more vehemently 
than their seniors, and pronounce the responses upon a 
higher key. 
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The general character of the Jews here for honesty and 
morality is proverbially bad, which is no matter of wonder 
when we consider the unkindness of their circumstances. 
The government does not oppress them, though it is com- 
monly very indifferent and tardy in redressing their griev- 

ances. They suffer a good deal from the contempt in which 
they are held by the Mohammedan, no less than by the 
Christian population. It is no very unusual thing, for in- 
stance, as 1 was told by my Jewish friend, for a Turk who 
imagines that one of these Israelites walks too mincingly, 
or figures a little too pompously in his way to the syna- 
gogue, to compel him to stop in his robes and carry some 
filth out of the street. 

Mr. Nicolayson estimated the entire population of resi- 
dent Jews, in 1840, at 5000. The number is exceedingly 
fluctuating, and much greater some years, and at some sea- 
sons of the year, than others. Mr. N. is unquestionably the 
very best authority upon this disputed subject, as his long 
residence here, and his intimate relations with this class of 
people, have afforded him means for obtaining correct in- 
formation enjoyed by no other individual. 

The number of Israelites who are permanent residents in 
the city, as well as that of the Mohammedans and Christians, 
is so variously estimated by intelligent travellers, as well as 
by European and American residents, that the most diligent 
inquiry upon the subject can result, at best, only in vague 
conjecture, or in an approximation to accuracy. Such a 
measure as the taking of a census is, of course, never 
adopted in these dark regions. 

The government assessment of the capitation-tax, paya- 
ble by males above a certain age, is commonly assumed as 
the best datum for forming an estimate. So many elements 
of uncertainty, however, remain to disturb the calculation, 
that we are not allowed to hope for any very satisfactory 
conclusions from this process of inquiry. It is not known 
certainly at what age the liability to this tax begins, 
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though somewhere between the fourteenth and twenty-first 

year. Again, where every petty officer is despotic in his 

sphere, some are likely to be excepted from the public bur- 

dens through favouritism, and others 10 be unjustly included 

in the list of tax-payers. The prevailing polygamy gives 

. us another element of uncertainty, and renders wholly in- 

applicable to the case all established principles of calcula- 

tion. Who can tell whether three and a half, four, or half 

a dozen shall be taken as the average number of a Moham- 

medan tax-payer’s family ?. The conscription, too, has drag- 

ged great numbers of the young men into the army, and op- 

pression has banished many more from the country, so that 
the relative proportion of males and females has been seri- 

ously disturbed. It is little wonderful, therefore, that, with 

‘so many causes to mislead and no clew to guide, the most 
cautious and laborious inquirer should find himself unable to 

arrive at any satisfactory conclusions upon this subject of 

population, though it is a little strange that even unaided 
conjecture, to which the question seems to be pretty much 
left, should lead to discrepances so considerable as oceur 
in the statements of very intelligent writers. Ten thou- 
sand and thirty thousand are the extreme estimates, so far 
as I have seen, while the intermediate numbers of twelve 

thousand, fifteen thousand, eighteen thousand, twenty thou- 
sand, and twenty-five thousand have been thought by differ- 
ent travellers to be the nearest attainable approximations to 

truth. I venture to give fifteen thousand as the present 

population of Jerusalem, a number which I have been led 
to adopt by conversations with intelligent residents and, by 
my own observation of the extent of the inhabited part of tls 

city, and of the every-day stir in its streets, due allowance 
being made for the throng of pilgrims in some of the puk- 
lic places. Of these fifteen thousand persons, five thousand 
I suppose are Jews, about six thousand Mohammedans, and 
the rest Christians of various sects, including the tenants of 
the monasteries. 
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‘A mission has been maintained for the benefit of the 
Jews in Jerusalem since the year 1834, by a society in 
_ London. The Rev. Mr. Nicolayson, so often mentioned in 
these pages, has ever since been engaged in this field of 
labour, sometimes alone, but, I believe, usually aided by one 
_ Or more assistants. The benevolent objects of this Chris- . 

tian society could not have been intrusted to a more faith- 
ful or competent agent, but I was sorry to learn that little 
progress had been made in the important work to which his 
able and pious labours have been devoted. A few of the 
sons of Jacob, only five or six, I was told, have professedly 
renounced their former opinions, and given satisfactory ev- 
idence of their cordial adhesion to the Gospel. ‘They are 
persons of very low caste, and their conversion has exerted 
little apparent influence upon their Jewish brethren, except, 
perhaps, in provoking a greater violence of hostility towards 
Christianity. The resident Jews are peculiarly bigoted in 
their attachment to their own religion, zeal for which has led 
a large proportion of them to become exiles and mendicants 
in the holy city. It remains to be shown by a longer ex- 
periment, whether this is a favourable field for missionary 
operations designed for the benefit of this interesting race, 
but whatever may prove the result of the enterprise, its indi- 
rect influences are highly salutary in extending relief to the 
sick and indigent. ‘he most violent opposers of the mis- 
sion on religious grounds are content to resort to its dis- 
pensary, and to avail themselves of the paternal coun- 
sels and influence of Mr. Nicolayson in seasons of per- 
plexity and danger. An affecting instance of their con- 
fidence in his wisdom and benevolence had occurred just 
previous to my arrival in Jerusalem. A violent persecu- 
tion of the Jews had arisen in Damascus, on the charge 
of having murdered an old Italian monk and drunken 
his blood in the celebration of their passover. Many of 
this unfortunate race, who fell under a suspicion of having 
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participated in this atrocious act, were thrown into loath- 
some dungeons and subjected to the most excruciating tor- 
tures—-the usual accompaniments of Oriental criminal jus- 
tice. A wniversal panic seized the Jews throughout the 
Bast, who perceived, in these dark events, another gather- 
ing cloud of cruel and general persecution. Messengers 
were sent to invoke the aid of their brethren in various parts 
of Europe, and the chiefs of the J ewish population in Jeru- 
salem resorted to Mr. Nicolayson for advice and sympathy. 
He interested himself warmly in behalf of the sufferers at 
Damascus, and, besides using such influence as he was able 
with the consular and other British authorities in or near 
the scene of these transactions, despatched his assistant— 
himself a learned Jew—to be present at the investigations, 
and render such aid as he should find practicable to the ac- 
cused. 

Since my visit to Jerusalem the English mission has 
been greatly enlarged, and, as is generally understood, taken 
under the direct and avowed patronage of the home govern- 
ment. A bishop has been sent out to reside there, who, 
according to the accounts of the public papers, has already 
entered the holy city. A long, imposing cavalcade, com- 
posed of Turkish as well as English officials and respecta- 
ble Franks, met him on the Jaffa road, several miles from 
Jerusalem, and escorted him to his new abode. The found- 
ations of a magnificent cathedral have been laid, where re- 
ligious worship is to be conducted with all the impressive 
solemnities and imposing forms approved by the Anglican 
Church. ‘These are new adjuncts to Protestant missions im 
Syria, and will, no doubt, be found well adapted to impress 
the Oriental mind with respect and awe. It remains to be 
seen whether they will prove equally efficacious in leading 
it to embrace the truths of the Gospel. The experiment is 
a highly interesting one, and pious men of all denomina 
tions will pray for its success. Pe 

The American mission at Jerusalem was begun in the 
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year 1821, by the Rey. Levi Parsons, a man of rare excel- 
lences, whose ardent, affectionate piety and primitive sim- 
plicity of character made a deep impression upon my mind 
long before I had learned to sympathize with the profound 
sentiment of Christian benevolence which, even in his early 
4 life, made him a champion of the cause to which, in’another 
quarter of the globe, he'so soon fell a martyr. It has been 
maintained, through a great variety of vicissitudes and dis- 
couragements, to the present time. If itS usefulness is to 
be estimated by direct results in the conversion of Mohamme- 
dans, and the’ resuscitation of the formal and fallen Chris- 
tian churches of the East, it must be pronounced an unsuc- 
cessful enterprise. Still, a number of circumstances came 
to my knowledge, going to demonstrate that this mission 
has exerted a salutary influence upon many minds and in 
many directions. 

The diffusion of Christian elaine by conversation, 
and through the instrumentality of schools and tracts, is, 
perhaps, the only practicable means of spreading the Gos- 
pel, under the peculiar religious and political circumstances 
of this country. These agencies have been, for twenty 
years, faithfully and wisely used by the American mission- 
aries at Jerusalem, and no one who expects the universal 
diffusion of the Gospel can believe that they ought for a 
“moment to be suspended or relaxed. ‘The flattering suc 
cess which is just now beginning to attend the employments 
of similar means among the Armenians in ‘Turkey should 
be hailed as an encouraging omen by all who prosecute or 
patronise Christian enterprises of this sort, in which faith, 
rather than visible prosperity, must often be regarded the 
chief source of encouragement and support. 

It has frequently occurred to me, in contemplating the his- 
tory, present condition, and prospects of the Christian mis- 
sions in Jerusalem, that the circumstances which point to the 
holy city as a peculiarly appropriate field for religious enter- 
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prises may prove in the end to be great and permanent hinder- 
ances to their success. It isa place of special sanctity in the 
eyes of both Jews and Christians, and the guardians of the. 
Prophet’s Tomb at Mecea are hardly more bigoted Mos- 
lems, or more bitter enemies of the Gospel, than are the 
worshippers who offer up their prayers in the Mosque of 
Omar. ‘The same obstacle to success exists in reference 
to the Jews, who have mostly been drawn to the land of 
their forefathers by a peculiar zeal, amounting, in most in- 
stances, to positive fanaticism, for the religion and institu- — 
tions of the Old Testament. The various Christian denomi- 
nations here are exposed to influences not much more fa- 
vourable to missionary hopes. The annual visits of the pil- 
grims, who have been incited to undertake the expensive, 
and often perilous enterprise, solely by their devotion to 
some form of Christianity, not often friendly to spiritual 
piety ; the power of holy places and their associations to 
impress the imagination and foster the superstition of igno- 
rant multitudes, ever prone to rest in solemn forms or follow 
idle pageants; and the great number of monastic establish- 
ments, always the strongholds of prejudice and of religious 
corruptions and abuses, appear to me to be so ‘many ob- 
stacles in the way of Christian missions, peculiar to Jeru- 
salem, and of a character not to be easily or speedily sur- 
mounted. Still I cannot think that the enterprise ought to 
be abandoned or faintly prosecuted. It is well, and due to 


the honour of Christianity, to rear its banner here, in the _ 


presence of all its enemies. The same causes which, for 
the present, hinder the progress of truth, tend also to promote. 
and ensure its ultimate and general triumph.. The struggle 
against Mohammedanism, and the various forms of corrupted 
Christianity, will probably be severe and protracted here, 
in the midst of their natural and chosen fastnesses ; but all 
history teaches that, in Oriental warfare, the conquest of a 
capital is speedily followed by the submission of an empire. 
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In the mean time, the influx of so many pilgrims from all 
parts of the world will constantly open channels for the dis- 
semination of religious influences, of which the watchful 
missionary will not fail to avail himself; so that, while his 
own special position in the centre may be covered with 
thick and dark clouds, the entire area of a vast circle may 
be illuminated by streams of pure and saving light. 
I was much affected by two or three instances which 
came to my knowledge, while in Jerusalem, of the powerful 
influence of its religious associations upon individual minds. 
One was that of an Englishman, a Protestant, who has re- 
sided there, a mere hermit, for several years. He has a 
sufficient income, derived from property or funds in his 
native country, and chooses to stay in Jerusalem for the 
purpose of cultivating a deeper piety, and of leading a sort 
of life which he believes most conformable to his Christian 
obligations and spiritual interests. He has adopted Abra- 
ham as his model, whom he imitates, as far as possible, in 
dress. He appears ‘o love solitude, and occupies a house 
‘alone, without even a servant to keep him company, per- 
forming all domestic and menial offices himself. Occasion- 
_ally he sallies out to visit the holy places, and, on a recent 
oceasion, was driven out of the Chapel and Church of the 
‘Sepulchre with the utmost violence and ignominy, on the 
- charge, founded upon his costume, of being a Jew. His 
persecutors followed him quite through the city, to his 
home, refusing to be convinced of his innocence by all his 
earnest professions and protestations of being a good Chris- 
tian and no Israelite, until it occurred to him to make the 
sign of the cross, upon which they were perfectly satisfied, 
and went away about their business. I did not see this 


singular recluse, but had the account from the Christian 


Jew connected as apothecary with Mr. Nicolayson’s mis- 
sion, just before I left the city, and too late to allow of my 
making any additional inquiries. 
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Another instance was that of an American lady, a Miss. 
Livermore, of New-Hampshire, where, as I understood, she 
has highly respectable connexions, and a fair reputation for 
piety and for a high degree of intelligence. She arrived 
in Jerusalem a few days before I left it, and [ met her 
here once or twice at Mr. Nicolayson’s. She finally took 
up her quarters with a Jewish family upon Mount Zion, 
where she was subjected to the inconvenience of not un- 
derstanding a word of their language, as well as to domes- 
tic arrangements and modes of living as diverse as possible 
from those to which she had previously been accustomed, 
and as little adapted, one would think, to her purpose of 
making this a permanent residence. Miss L. left her own 
country, and came to Palestine for the purpose of partici- 
pating in great religious events, believing herself to be 
one of the witnesses mentioned in the 11th chapter of 
Revelations. She is to testify for Christ a certain time— 
two years, I think—is then to suffer martyrdom, to be rfe- 
stored to life, and carried up into heaven. These are 
the objects that have brought her to the holy city, and 
she has taken up her habitation upon Mount Zion, 
calmly to wait the swift-coming future. I derived this 
statement from several of my friends, who had frequent 
conversations with Miss Livermore upon the subject. My 
interview with her was devoted to more general topics, 
upon which she spoke with propriety and decided intelli- 
gence. I observed no marked peculiarity in her senti- 
ments or language, except that they were characterized by 
great strength of feeling. She was especially earnest in 
speaking of American slavery, and of our maltreatment of 
the aborigines, and seemed to be as confident that great na- 
tional calamities are near at hand to avenge these injured 
races, as of the more important changes that hang over the 
holy city, in which she has herself so deep a stake, 
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Prince BETHANY. 
__ Iwas twice at Bethany during my stay in Jerusalem, 
once on my way to Jericho, and again on the 25th of 
April. I have already described the road commonly 
taken by equestrians, which proceeds along the eastern 
side of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and crosses the 
southern part of the Mount of Olives, southeast of the 
tombs of Absalom and Zachariah. I took the same 
route in my walk to Bethany on the 25th, but returned 
to Jerusalem by a footpath, often precipitous and rough, 
which crosses a loftier part of Olivet at a point consid- 
erably farther north. The most conspicuous object in 
this paltry village is a ruinous tower, built of large 
square stones, which no doubt belongs to the era of the 
Crusades, and of the existence of a Christian empire in 
Palestine. The Mohammedan villagers assured me that 
this was the house of Lazarus and his sisters. 
The Tomb of Lazarus is shown, at some distance 
north of the tower, in the edge of the village. It is 
not easy to determine whether this is a natural eave, 
-yemodelled by human labour, or wholly an artificial ex- 
cavation ; most probably, I think, the former. The en- 
trance is about three and a half feet high and two feet 
wide, immediately after which a descent is made by 
twenty-seven stone steps into a dark room about nine 
feet square. In its sides are four niches for the recep- 
tion of bodies, and there is one fractured sarcophagus. 
Three more steps lead through an excavated passage 
into an arched chamber eight feet square by nine in 
height. This might readily be taken for an ancient 
Jewish tomb, which it sufficiently resembles in its form 
‘and construction. If this is, indeed, the sepulchre of 
Lazarus, which I see no good reason for doubting, his 
body probably rested in the particular apartment just de- 
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scribed, the firsi room, with its niches, serving the double 
purpose of a family sepulchre, and of an antechamber 
to the second, after the style which prevails in several 
apartments of the Tombs of the Kings north of Jerusa- 
lem. The possession of such a sepulchre supposes the 
possession of considerable wealth by Lazarus and his 
family. That they were rich, we should naturally infer 
from several facts mentioned by the evangelists. They 
extended a liberal, arid what, upon the whole, must have 
been an expensive, hospitality to Christ and his nu- 
merous retinue of disciples, who seem often to have re- 
tired to the bosom of this friendly family for repose 
and social enjoyment. The box of very precious oint- 
ment which was poured upon the Saviour’s head in Si- 
mon’s house, and which called forth the rebuke of Ju- 
das, was an offering from Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 
The large concourse of Jews who, upon the death of 
Lazarus, resorted to Bethany to sympathize with the 
family, is a sufficient proof that it was conspicuous and 
highly respectable. The situation of this sepulchre, i in 
the edge of the present wretched village, is no just 
ground for doubting its authenticity. The few misera- 
ble huts have no appearance of antiquity. They are 
built in the frailest manner, and have probably been re- 
constructed, and their sites changed once at least in ev- 
ery generation, from the resurrection of Lazarus to the 
present time, a period in which what is now the edge. 
of the village may often have been-its suburbs or its 
centre. It is demonstrable, however, that the general 
situation of Bethany has not changed. It was fifteen 
furlongs from Jerusalem, and on the way to Jericho ; 
two facts that, taken in connexion with the unalterable 
features of this mountain region, which limit this road 
to a single route, clearly identify the present with the 
ancient Bethany. To prevent the possibility of mistake 
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upon this subject, a church was built over the Tomb of 
Lazarus in the fourth century, and subsequently Betha- 
ny became the site of a very important and extensive 
monastic establishment. ~ 

The number of houses does not exceed thirty or forty. 
I tried to count them, but without success, as they are 
hid, in some instances, under the cliff, from which I 
found myself stepping upon their dirt roofs without 
suspecting that I had left terra firma. There are a few 
olive and fig trees around the village, which thrive well, 
though no great attention seems to be bestowed upon 
their culture. 


BETHPHAGE. 


The footpath which leads from Bethany over the 
Mount of Olives to Jerusalem takes a northwest direc- 
tion around the head of a deep ravine which passes off 
along the foot of the mount to the right. This valley, 
which contains a good many fruit-trees, and is exten- 
sively tilled by the plough, separates a lower ridge 
from Olivet, which also stretches off to the right, par- 
allel with the ravine. Instead of following the path, 
I turned off along the top of this ridge, which is toler- 
ably level and partially cultivated. My object was to 
look for any existing remains of the ancient Bethphage, 
which, from the nature of the sround about Bethany, 
taken in connexion with the language of the evange- 
Jists upon this subject, I thought would probably be 
found, if at all, in this direction. I was gratified to dis- 
cover, at the distance of perhaps forty rods from the path, 
and a little more than a quarter of a mile nearly north 
from Bethany, the unquestionable vestiges of an ancient 
village. Here, upon the top of the ridge, and upon the 
upper portion of the slope towards the Mount of Olives, 
is a large reservoir, which, though not used at present, 
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is very little out of repair. It is lined with cement and 
covered with an arch, in the same style as the ancient 
cisterns in the open field north of the city. The mouth 
through which the water was raised is about three feet 
square. Near this reservoir are several foundations 
for houses, made by excavating the rock so as to form 
a level of sufficient extent for the purpose. Besides 
these well-defined and unchangeable remains, there are 
several shapeless heaps of-stones and rubbish, which 
must be taken, in such a place, for the ruins and accu- 
mulations of former habitations or other edifices. I 
take these to be the ruins of Bethphage, of which it is 
commonly said not a vestige remains to mark its for- 
mer site. The road from Jericho by which our Lord 
approached Jerusalem must have passed through, or 
just to the right of Bethany, and to the left of Beth- 
phage, which probably met, or nearly so, on this side, 
for which the ground is sufficiently favourable. The 
language of the evangelists clearly implies that the 
two places were adjacent, or rather, perhaps, united in 
one. ‘And when they came nigh to Jévasalein, unto 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the Mount of Olives.”* 
Luket uses the same language: “ When he was come 
nigh to Bethphage and Bethany, at the Mount of Olives.” 
Bethphage and Bethany were adjoining then, and at the 
Mount of Olives, two circumstances which almost de- 
monstrably fix Bethphage at or near the ancient reser- 
voir. It must otherwise have been at the Mount of 
Olives, on the opposite side of Bethany, where the 
ground is impracticable. Its situation upon the ridge, 
at the place of the ruins, was highly favourable for the 
residence of persons suinieved in cultivating the valley, 
which contains a large tract of arable land. 

I had designed to make two or three other short ex- 

* Mark, ii, 1. ~ + Chap. xix.,.29. 
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cursions from Jerusalem, one especially to the reputed 
tomb of Samuel the Prophet, and another to the ancient 
Bethel, the site of which had been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained from the mountain inhabitants, and, I believe, 
visited by the missionaries. These and some other 
interesting objects, both near and accessible, 1 was 


- compelled to leave unvisited. The loss of time occa- 


sioned by my illness proved to be irretrievable. The 
Austrian steamer, by which we must leave Syria, was 
expected at Beyrout early in May, and the prevalence 
of plague, and consequent enforcement of quarantine 
regulations in the maritime towns, had so completely 
unsettled the usual arrangements for travel, that we 
had no certainty of being able to leave the country by 
midsummer, except by being early at the point of em- 
bareation, and waiting for opportunities. April the 
27th was already fixed upon as the day of our depart- 
ure from the holy city, and the powerful influence of 
‘the already heated atmosphere upon my highly bilious 
temperament, no less than my wish to make the jour- 
ney in company with my friends, forbade me to hesi- 
tate as to the propriety of hastening to a more northern 
climate. By using the greatest diligence, I had seen 
Jerusalem, certainly the point of immeasurably the 
greatest interest, satisfactorily, though many more 
days, and even years, might well be devoted to the i in- 
vestigation of its venerable antiquities. 

I wished much, however, to see more of the people 

of the country in their valleys and rural villages 
There is almost no opportunity near Jerusalem to 
judge of the state of agriculture and the general con 
Jition of the native Arab population. Not only is the 
‘soil less fruitful here than in other parts of the hill 
country, but there is much less of industry and appa 
rent thrift. The products of the tilled land in this 
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neighbourhood must, [ am confident, be insufficient to 
support one fifth of the population, and yet there are 
neither manufactured articles nor money to pay for 
importations. How do the people live? is a question - 
that is always rising in the mind of the traveller. They 
must subsist chiefly, for there is no other resource, on 
the trinket trade with the pilgrims and upon the mon- 
asteries. Nearly all the bread-stuff comes from other 
parts of Palestine and Syria, and sometimes, I believe, 
from Egypt. The debased state of trade, and the utter 
want of capital and enterprise, tend, no less than the 
poverty of the region, to enhance the price of all arti- 
cles of food to a most unnatural dearness. Living 
costs thrice as much here as in Cairo, and, besides, is | 
subject to perpetual fluctuations from the arrival and 
departure of the pilgrims, and the insufficiency of 
commercial resources to provide for these vicissitudes 
in demand and supply, which, being neOUy. perodival 
are easily foreseen. 

Fruit enters largely into the diet of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem as well as of the country, and of this they 
derive a considerable supply from the olive and fig 
trees, and vineyards in the neighbourhood. There are 
also pomegranates, apricots, and, I believe, some pear- 
trees, near the city, but in less plenty. Melons, cu- 
cumbers, and some variety of other vegetables, are said 
to be used as articles of food, but there are no gardens, 
with one or two trifling exceptions, in this neighbour- 
hood. A good deal of rice is also seen in the bazars. 
It is of inferior quality, and is imported from Egypt. 
The mutton, though dear, is of the finest quality, and 
sufficiently ahedage to answer the scanty demand of 
a people so poor, and not greatly addicted to animal 
food. From having seen so little beef in the markets, 
I was led to infer that few beeves are slaughtered. 
Cattle are not numerous, but they are in good con- 
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dition. The oxen are hardy and active. They uni- 
versally draw the plough, and move with as much 
rapidity as our farm horses. The mountains about 
Jerusalem, when not absolutely bare rock, afford good 
pasturage, and the flocks of goats and sheep which 
descend from them every evening afford a tolerable 
supply of milk to the inhabitants. I do not remember 


to have seen at Jerusalem or in Palestine a single ani-— 


mal of the swine genus. Mr. Lanneau told me that 
he once, by rare good luck or address, obtained a 
small supply of pork or bacon from one of the Chris- 
tian villages. It was a rare sight in Jerusalem, and the 
little presents which he was enabled to send to his 
American and European friends were subjects of sur- 
prise and gratulation. = = - 

Notwithstanding the general want of employment 
which necessarily results from the absence of an ex- 
tended agriculture, and of all manufacturing industry, 
wages are much higher at Jerusalem than in Egypt and 
some other parts of Mohammed Ali’s dominions. Mr. 
‘Nicolayson employed a considerable number of Bethle- 
-hemites, whom he preferred to city labourers, in exca- 
vating for the foundations of his new church, whom he 
paid, I believe, between three and four piasters per 
“day ; a little more than the common price, which was 
three piasters. This small amount would, perhaps, 
serve to subsist the labourer and his family in the hum- 
ble style to which they are accustomed, provided they 


could obtain steady employment. ‘This, however, is 


impracticable ; perhaps it would not be desired in such 
a state of society as prevails in this country. The peo- 
ple of the rural districts are reputed industrious; but 
they did not seem to me to perform half work, taking 
labour in Europe or the United States as the standard. 
They spend many moments, and even hours, in stand- 
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ing idle and sitting on the ground ; and when they work 
there is a faintness of movement—a want of energy in 
the stroke, quite unlike the sturdy and determined bear- 
ing of a labourer on our farms and plantations. ‘This 
is, indeed, the natural and unavoidable consequence co 
ages of misrule and oppression, under which superior 
industry and thrift seldom fail to provoke more severe 
exactions on the part of the government, or of the petty 
tyrants who perpetrate robbery under its auspices for 
their individual benefit. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, on the score of their 
poverty, and of the peculiar sanctity of the place, are 
exempted from the ferdeh, or ordinary capitation-tax, 
which amounts to from thirteen to five hundred piasters 
upon each male subject to it. All natives not Moham- 
medans pay the karadj, or toleration-tax, which varies 
from twenty-two to sixty piasters, according to the 
ability of the subject. A house-tax is also levied upon 
the inhabitants of the city. Besides the taxes here 
enumerated, a sum is derived from customs, excise, &c., 
equal to nearly two thirds of the entire revenue paid 
by the holy city. This in 1836 was 2,214,000 piasters.* 

In addition to these impositions, the rural population 
pay the miri, which includes a land-tax, and some other — 
items not wel! settled, and probably variable in the prac- 
tice of the government. Each olive-tree pays one pias- 
ter; a yoke of oxen employed in ploughing, one hun- 
dred and fifty ; each sheep, one; each mule, twenty ; 
each camel, forty ; other animals, ten. This is a high 
tariff of taxation, but is said to be less burdensome to 
the people than the capricious, arbitrary, and fluctua- 
ting modes of assessment and collection, the malprac- 
tices of the government agents, and the endless and ru- 
inous abuses practised upon the poor peasantry in the 
management of the currency. 

* See Bowring’s Report on Syria. 
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JOURNEY FROM JERUSALEM TO BEYROUT. 


Arri 27. This was the day fixed upon for leaaiaey 
Jerusalem, and setting out for our place of embarca- 


tion upon the coast of the Mediterranean. Our party 


consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Catlitt, and Mr. Stukes, an 


English gentleman who had travelled with them from 


Cairo to Sinai and Jerusalem. We had engaged hor- 


ses at, I think, fifteen piasters per diem, of a respect-. 


able Mohammedan, who was to have everything in 


readiness for. our departure at ten o’clock A.M. It 
was more than an hour after the appointed time, when 


he sent his servant with some halt, poverty-stricken an- 
imals, which were evidently unfit for such a service. 
We protested, and remonstrated, and threatened in the 
usual manner, and at three o’clock P.M. had succeeded 
in effecting such changes as rendered it rather probable 
that we might prosecute our journey with only about 


the ordinary amount. of delays and other annoyances. 


Passing out of the Damascus Gate, we took the road 
which leads from Jerusalem to Nablous, the ancient 


way from Jerusalem to Samaria. We passed over the 
broad plain or table-land so often mentioned inthe pre- 
ceding pages as lying north of the city, formerly em- 
braced within Agrippa’s wall, and occupied with habi- 


tations; now thinly planted with the finest olive-trees 
in this whole. region, and mostly covered with small 


fields of stunted wheat, which was pinched with the: 


drought and prematurely whitening to the harvest. 
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_ I have spoken elsewhere of the untoward cireum- 
stances under which I first entered the holy city. I 
now left it with emotions more profound—with a more 
lively regret than I have usually experienced on bid- 
ding adieu to places endeared to me by long residence 
and the strong ties of kindred and friendship. It was 
indeed painful to tear myself away from the sacred ob- 
jects to whose power I had for several weeks so unre- 
servedly yielded my imagination and my heart, and my 
thoughts still lmgered upon Calvary and Olivet, and in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. Happy and swift were the 
hours spent in communion with these hallowed scenes, 
and deep and enduring the lineaments in which they 
have impressed their images and subduing associations 
upon my mind. 
I halted for a few moments upon Mount Scopus for 
a last view. By many travellers, this is thought the 
finest view of Jerusalem, and the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the occasion imparted to her turreted walls, 
and to the lofty domes and minarets that crown her 
venerable hills, as they were now seen by us over 
the intervening forest of olive-trees, a peculiar and 
melancholy charm. It was upon this commanding po- 
sition that the legions of Titus obtained their first sight 
“of the city, upon which they were soon to inflict so 
terrible a vengeance, and here they encamped to await 
the necessary preparations for commencing the siege. 
Here we bade adieu to the holy city, and proceeding 
by a rough and laborious way, passed the small vil- 
lage of Saffat, or Shaffat, situated a quarter of a mile 
or more from the road, upon the left. It was already 
half past four o’clock P.M., one hour and a half from 
our lodgings. A little farther east, upon a high eleva- 
tion, and at one third of a mile to the right of the road, 
is a commanding ruin, probably of an ancient watch 
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tower. It is much dilapidated, and has rather the ap- 
pearance of an earthen mound rounded by falling rains 
than of a pile of masonry. We did not leave the road to 
examine it closely. Vast heaps of stones lie in differ- 
ent directions, which were evidently gathered out of 
the fields to facilitate the operations of the ancient hus- 
bandman. The ground is now occupied with many 
small patches of wheat, which, like all I have seen in 
this part of the country, is suffermg severely for want 
of copious rain. At five o’clock we passed the ruins 
of some important edifice of apparent antiquity and 
great extent. It is near the road, upon the left. Sev- 
eral arches remain in a tolerably perfect state, and 
many more are broken and ruinous. This may have 
been a station for soldiers keeping guard upon this im- 
portant approach to the capital, or, perhaps, only a 
khan for the accommodation of travellers. It would 
seem, however, that there could have been no occasion 
for an extensive khan so near the city. 

The next object that attracted our attention was an 
extensive ancient quarry close to the road, on the right, 
whence, probably, stone was taken for building the 
houses and walls of Jerusalem. I know not why building 
materials should have been carried so far, not less than 
seven or eight miles, over a region wholly composed of 
stone apparently of the same species, unless, perhaps, 
quarrying was found easier here than in the cliffs nearer 
the city. Ruimed terraces and walls, which are seen 
upon the hillsides all the way from Jerusalem, leave ~ 
no doubt that this region was formerly well cultivated 
by an industrious and numerous population. A few 
neglected olive-trees still find sustenance among the ~ 
rocks. The valleys were extensively covered with 
wheat, and nothing is wanting but a dense, industrious 
population, and the protection of a good government, 
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to restore this rugged and forbidding portion of Pales- 
tine to the teeming fertility of which the numerous 
vestiges of its former flourishing agriculture show it to 
be susceptible. 

It was after dark when we encamped by the small 
village of Beer. A drizzling rain had set in; the ground 
was covered with high grass, which retained the water, 
wetting our feet, beds, and baggage. We found it 
difficult to light our candles, and more so to keep them 
from being extinguished by the wind and rain while 
we pitched our tents, a work in which our new set of 
muleteers lent but unskilful and reluctant assistance. 
It was altogether such a return to the Bedouin life as 
was calculated to increase our regret at parting with 
the comforts and the friends we had so recently left 
behind us. 

April 28. The village of Beer, which we did not 
see till the morning, is poorly built of stone. The 
houses are very low, and have a forlorn and ruinous 
appearance. They may be one hundred and fifty in 
number. There are many indications of antiquity: 
massive stones built into the peasants’ houses or lying 
upon the earth, half-buried walls and substructions, and 
‘mounds of rubbish. The walls and beautiful solid 
arches of a dilapidated church form the most conspicu- 
ous object in the place. It is commonly ascribed to 
Helena, and, from its sumptuousness and size, being 
thirty paces in length, it not improbably had its origin 
in her princely munificence. There is a tradition that 
Mary had proceeded so far on her homeward journey 
from Jerusalem when she discovered that the child 
Jesus had been left behind, and the church marks the - 
spot where, in the fulness of a mother’s feelings, she 
turned back in quest of him. Another ruimous pile was 
oncea convent or khan. There is a beautiful and co- 
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pious fountain just west of the village, the finest, I 
think, that I have yet seen in this country. A little 
below is the ruin of a large, ancient reservoir, which 
formerly received its waters. A stone trough close by 
the spring now answers the purpose of watering the 
travellers’ beasts and for the ablutions of the devout 
Mohammedans who are disposed to offer up their pray- 
ers in a sort of chapel which is adjacent. — 

Beer derives its name from this fountain, and seems 
to have retained it from the earliest antiquity. It was 
to Beer that Jotham fled for safety after his celebrated 
speech to the Shechemites from the top of Mount 
Gerizim.* ‘ 

The rain had eases and the ay become clear du- 
ring the night, and the morning air was so chill and 
piercing that I do not remember to have felt such in- 
tense cold during my sojourn in Palestine. 

I witnessed several brief but violent showers in Je- 
rusalem, which usually, I think invariably, left the at-~ 
mosphere at a low temperature, though a few hours of 
the following day never failed to restore what, to me, 
was something beyond a comfortable degree of heat. 
Rain seldom falls in any quantity after April, and travel- 
lers then engage in journeys or other outdoor enterprises 
with something like a certainty of meeting with no in- 
terruption from the weather. ‘Rain in harvest,” 
which must occur here in four or five weeks from this 
time, is wholly unknown. The three or four months 
which follow the usual seedtime in this country, begin- 
ning commonly with November, supply by far the lar- 
gest portion of the water, upon which the fields and the 
cisterns of Palestine are dependant for their year’s sup- 
ply. The grass upon the mountains, as well as almost 
every vestige of vegetation upon the lower Siete 

* Judges, ix., 21. ~ 
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has already withered and nearly vanished, several 
weeks before wheat has reached its maturity, and it 
seems incredible that the flocks and herds, which are 
wholly dependant upon grazing, should be able to live 
till the returning showers of October shall once more 
_ clothe the sear hills with green. The occasional rains 
which have fallen since I have been in this country 
have produced no perceptible change in the aspect of 
the fields, which look as dead and cheerless after one 
of these beneficent visitations as before. Snow fre- 
quently falls in the winter, which, however, speedily 
disappears. Severe frosts are quite unknown. Jeru- 
salem, from its great elevation, and from the bright 
skies and invigorating atmosphere which it usually en- 
joys, should be a healthy place, and so, I believe, it is 
generally esteemed, though the plague frequently ap- 
pears among its ill-fed and filthy population, and bilious 
fevers, the result of sudden and great vicissitudes of 
temperature, are far more common than we should ex- 
pect them to be in such a situation. 
We left Beer at half past seven A.M. A few olive- 
trees adorn the vicinity of this considerable village, 
‘but we almost immediately entered a deep, rocky vale 
of the most desolate and forbidding aspect, which we 
pursued for nearly two hours. The Nablous road di- 
vides at Beer, uniting again some miles farther north. 
We probably took the rougher path, and certainly the 
less interesting, as the other, or more eastern, leads 
by the site of the ancient Bethel, from which we were 
distant only an hour at Beer. I had previously learned 
that the ruins of Bethel had been discovered in this 
region, but was not aware till afterward that we passed 
so near it, and might, with so little delay and inconve- 
nience, have paid a visit to a spot rendered memorable 
by so many deeply-interesting events. The site is 
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marked by considerable remains of antiquity: broken 
reservoirs, ruined churches, and many old foundations. 

Two hours from Beer we emerged into a less forbid- 
ding region, and soon after passed a village very con- 
spicuously seated upon a high hill on the left of the 
road. It is called Ainbrood, or Einbroot, by Richard. 
son. ‘The valley and the sides of the hills are exten- 
sively planted in olive and fig trees and vines, which 
thrive well in this stony soil. In a quarter of an hour 
more we passed another small village, situated also on 
the left of the road. This entire region was once un- 
der a high state of cultivation, as is evident from the 
ruined terraces and walls that appear upon the slopes 
of all the hills. Immense heaps of stones are seen in ~ 
all directions, which were gathered out of the fields in 
happier times, when good government fostered indus- 
try, and a teeming population enriched this now for- 
saken region with skilful and elaborate tillage. Rather 
extensive plantations of fig-trees have recently been 
made, which are intermingled with vines and olives in 
the narrow valley and upon the terraces which look 
down upon it on either hand. At twelve o’clock we 
passed the large village of Singil, situated upon a lofty 
hill eight or ten minutes from the road on our left. 
We soon after entered a deep ravine, bounded on both 
sides by very high and steep mountains, which present 
to the eye of the observer in the bottom of the dell lit- 
tle besides bare, perpendicular rocks, but are » lly 
composed of a succession of offsets, upon which walls — 
are erected to retain the soil, thus forming a series of 
regular and beautiful terraces, which extend from the 
bases quite to the summits of the mountains. From 
our position, I was able to count about forty of these 
artificial levels, rising one above another as high almost — 
as the eye could reach, chiefly planted with figs, and 
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many of them sown in wheat. Such a gratifying ex- 
hibition of enterprise and industry I have nowhere else 
seen in this country. These narrow gorges and tow- 
ering heights secure the peasants against the maraud- 
ing Bedouin, and invite his industry to exertion. Could 
some barrier equally effectual be raised up against the 
encroachments of an unfeeling and tyrannical govern- 
ment, we might see these mountains restored to their 
former beauty and luxuriant fertility. In the bottom 
of this deep and shaded dell, on the left-hand side of the 
path, are the ruins of an ancient edifice, built massively 
of hewn stones. It may have been a khan for the shelter 
of travellers, or this unique, romantic spot may have had. 
attractions for anchorites, which led to the erection of 
amonastery. There isa small fountain of clear, sweet 
water only a few yards from this ruined structure. 
The narrow ravine soon expands into a wide valley, 
which, as well as the hills, no longer high and precip- 
itous, is covered with olive-trees. — ‘ 
Our way was now ascending. We erossed the head 
of a small valley that stretches off to the right, and 
passed a village on the left, and soon found ourselves 
upon the top of no inconsiderable mountain, with a very 
steep, rough descent, which brought us to the verge of 
a beautiful plain nearly a mile in length, and mostly 
covered with wheat. Just at the foot of the mountain 
is a copious spring of clear, cool water, and near it the 
extensive ruins of a khan. We dismounted to water 
our horses, and, leaving the muleteers to overtake us, 
walked along the western side of the valley, which, un- 
like the fields upon which I had been accustomed to 
look for many weeks before, seemed not to have felt 
the drought. The grass, to which some portion of it is 
left, was still green ; and the wheat, though already tin- 
ged with the hue of the coming harvest, had not the 
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scorched and shrivelled appearance which I had observ- — 
ed in the fields about Jerusalem. The land is, indeed, 
of a much better quality. The melioration becomes 
very evident within six hours of the holy city; and the 
mountains, as well as the narrow valleys of the region of 
which I am now speaking, have a strong and prolific soil, 
which might easily be made highly productive. We 
experienced a little delay from the good management 
of our muleteers, who could not pass by the tempting 
pasturage that covers this part of the valley without al- 
lowing their horses a benefit. Some derangement of 
baggage occurred in consequence, and some difficulty 
in getting under way ; all of which provoked the impa- 
tience and wrath of an Armenian who owns one or two 
of our horses, and who loses no opportunity of exhibit- 
ing as rare a combination of irritability, obstinacy, and 
stupidity as I have anywhere come in contact with. - . 

By two o’clock P.M. we were opposite to the village 
of Leben, which stood high above us on the left, near 
the termination of the valley. It isa considerable place, 
and has given its name to the khan and fountain refer- 
red to, as it has, with very little question, derived its 
own from the Lebonah of the Old Testament.* There 
were some fine oxen here, and considerable flocks of 
goats, of which I have hitherto seen very few since leav-. 
ing Jerusalem. 

‘Leavin’ this valley at its northern termination by an 
other much less extensive, we passed a village upon the 
teft, occupying a lofty position above us, at the distance 
of a little more than half an hour from Leben. We 
subsequently passed in sight of two other villages, twe 
or three miles to the right of our route, and, after trav 
elling an hour or more over a very rough mountain 
way, in the midst of desolation and barrenness, de- 

* See Judges, xxi., 19. 
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seended into an extensive plain about four o’clock 
P.M. At a quarter past five we encamped neara large 
village, which overlooks the plain from a commanding 
position on its western side. In reaching this place we 
had passed two villages two or three miles to the left 
of the road, and one nearly opposite to them, at about 
the same distance from the route, on the other, or east- 
ern side of the plain. We learned from the people 
where we stopped that the first two are called Coosa 
and Ainboos, the other Vita or Ovita. That near our 
encampment is Howara, and the great plain itself they 
denominated Wady Sahl. ‘This is by far the most ex- 
tensive tract of arable land which I have yet seen in 
Palestine, with the single exception of the Plain of 
Jericho. We had a commanding view of it from the 
top of the mountain from which we entered it, and I 
conjectured that it was not less than eight or ten miles 
in length, by an unequal breadth of from one to three 
or four miles, an opinion which I did not subsequently 
alter. A few olive-trees only are scattered over it, 
though they abound on some of the hillsides around. 
The soil is of a reddish hue, and was largely sown in 
wheat, which had a promising appearance. Patches of 
wheat also covered the declivities of the mountains, 
which are terraced with great care. In many places 
the rock has evidently been broken away to enlarge 

the area of arable ground, the work, no doubt, of for- 
mer ages, when land was more valuable and labour and 
capital more abundant than they are at present. It is 
wonderful that land which, so far as I observed, or 
could learn from others, is never manured or irrigated, 
should continue, after so many ages of incessant tillage, 
to bear good crops. The soil is naturally rich, and it 
does not appear to be exhausted, An occasional sea- 
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son of rest seems to be the only expedient employed 
for increasing or perpetuating its original fertility. 
The evening and night were very cool. Daylight 
had scarcely disappeared, when four men, sent, as they | 
said, by the sheik of the village, took up their position 
around our tents, to guard us against robbery and other 
injuries. Whether this precaution was thought need 
ful on account of the proximity of the village, or for 
what other cause, I did not learn. It is commonly no 
more than a trick to extort money from the traveller. 
The houses of Howara are, many of them, built of 
stone, and have, for such a place, a solid and respecta- 
ble appearance. Many, however, are ‘merely mud 
huts, rounded from the foundation to the top in the 
form of a high dome, or, more exactly, of a straw bee- 
hive. A multitude of men, women, and children as- 
sembled about our camp early in the morning, where 
they remained while we breakfasted and made ready 
for our departure, the most of them seated in groups 
at a little distance from us on the ground, but a good 
many children, and a few of the more inquisitive among 
the adults, coming quite to the doors of our tents, and 
observing every motion very curiously. * I thought that 
I never saw a company of peasants so respectable in 
appearance, so intellectual in aspect, and so noble in 
their bearing. A phrenologist would have been in rap- 
tures at their high foreheads and striking developments. 
The men wore cloaks of coarse white woollen, with a 
few stripes of red running up and down, over their usual 
simple dress of a loose cotton shirt. They had red 
caps upon their heads, bound around with white tur- 
bans. I think one might pass through half Europe 
without encountering a company of labourers so de- 
cent and dignified in their appearance and deportment. 
They were unable, however, to rise entirely above the 
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besetment of the Arab race, and several of the young- 
sters importuned us with great earnestness and per- 
severance, though with much good humour, for buck- 
sheesh. _ 4 Re 
_ April 29. We recommenced our journey at half 
past seven A.M. Our muleteers will not be ready at 
an earlier hour, say and do what we will to hasten 
their tardy movements. We pay them by the day. It 
is their interest, therefore, to idle away as much time 
and to make as short journeys as possible. The feed 
of their animals costs them nothing, all the pastures 
and, in default of grass, the wheat fields being common. 
Their own food is little more expensive. It consists 
almost exclusively of black bread, which they bake in 
the ashes in the form of thin cakes. We pay fifteen 
piasters per horse, the groom always included. This 
is certainly cheap enough, but both would probably be 
unemployed and faring worse at home, and it is only 
matter of prudent economy to delay as often and as 
long, and to travel as tardily as our remonstrances will 
allow. Our cross-grained Armenian vociferates in loud 
and angry tones if we happen to fall into a trot. 
_ Our road, after leaving Howara, continued along the 
western side of the Wady Sahl, close to the base of the 
mountain. At the end of about an hour we saw a 
small village on our left, in a high and inconvenient po- 
sition, which, for the sake of greater security, or ip 
obedience to ancient custom, seems always to be pre- 
ferred in this country, where the nature of the ground 
permits. Three or four large villages were at the 
same time conspicuously seen upon the hills which 
pound this fertile and populous valley on the east. In 
another half hour we had crossed a low ridge which 
shoots out from Mount Gerizim towards the east, and 
entered the narrow Valley of Nablous, the ancient 
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Shechem. The Wady Sahl still stretches out north- 
- ward, while the one which now gave direction to our 
road opens from this point of junction towards the 
west-northwest. Our faces were now turned towards 
Nablous, still about a mile distant, in the deep, narrow 
yale. On our left, and towering, perhaps, a thousand 
feet immediately above us, was Mount Gerizim. On 
the opposite side of the opening ravine, and distant, it 
may be, a half mile, was Ebal, “ the mountain of curs- 
ing,” only a little less elevated than Gerizim. A few 
rods only from our path, and close to the base of Geri-_ 
zim, was Jacob’s Well; and near the middle of the in- 
terval between the two mountains, but nearer to Ebal, 
was the Tomb of the Patriarch Joseph, “in the parcel 
of ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph, which 
he bought of Hamor, the father of Shechem, for an 
hundred pieces of silver.’* Perhaps there is no spot 
in Palestine, out of Jerusalem, richer in thrilling his- 
torical recollections than that upon which we now 
stood. Sichem, or Shechem, was the first place in the 
land of Canaan which was visited by Abraham after his 
departure from Haran.t In this beautiful plam “ before 
Shechem,” Jacob bought the field of Hamor, and resi- 
ded, till his sons, in revenge for the injury done their 
sister Dinah, plundered and destroyed that city, which 
the patriarch thenceforward claimed as his conquest, 
“which he took out of the hand of the Amorite with 
his sword and his bow.”{ The territory thus acquired 
by war and purchase seems to have been of considera- 
ble value and extent, as Jacob sent out his flocks from 
Hebron to graze here.§ It probably embraced a large 
portion of the Wady Sahl, which is “before,” or east 
of Shechem, and may have been tilled while the nu- 


* John, iv., 5, and Joshua, xxiv., 32. + Genesis, xii. 7. 
+ Genesis, xxxiii,, 18, 19, and xlviil., 22. § Genesis, xxxvil., 12. 
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merous flocks of the patriarch found pasturage upon 
the surrounding hills, the right to which would natu- 
rally follow his title to the valley. It was on Mount 
Ebal that God commanded to be reared up an altar, and 
a pillar inscribed with the law ; and the tribes were to 
be assembled, half on Ebal and half on Gerizim, to hear 
the fearful maledictions pronounced by the Levites upon 
all who should violate this sacred code. The terrible 
ceremony was performed here to the letter by the Is- 
- yaelites under Joshua, who assembled the entire nation. 
a second time in the same place, to receive his dying 
admonitions.* It was from the top of Gerizim that 
Jotham delivered his celebrated parable against the 
ungrateful Abimelech and the Shechemites before his 
flight to Beer. What gives the highest interest to this 
most historical locality, it was here that Jesus, “ being 
wearied with his journey, sat on the well,” and held 
his inimitable conversation with the Samaritan woman ; 
and it was upon this “parcel of ground,” the beautiful 
plain “ before Shechem,” that the apostles were com- 
manded to “lift up their eyes and look,” to be reproved 
for the dulness of their spiritual perceptions, and to 
have their latent missionary zeal roused into life by a 
most affecting emblem of the pressing wants of the 
- human race. 

After stopping for a few moments to take a hasty 
survey of this deeply-interesting field, and for a brief 
indulgence of the sentiments and recollections which 
it is so well adapted to inspire, we continued our prog- 
ress towards the city, in the hope of obtaining a guide, 
in whose company we might visit in a more satisfacto- 
ry manner the various objects that invited our attention. 
We soon came to a copious spring of cool, clear water, 
which rises boldly from the earth and passes off towards 

* Deuteronomy, XXvil., 12 ; and Joshua, vili., 33, and xxiy., 26. 
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the lower plain, supplying a fountain and irrigating 4 gar- 
den in its way. We here deviated from a direct course 
to the right to examine some sepulchres excavated in the 
base of Mount Ebal, on the opposite side of the valley. 
They are evidently ancient, and differ in some respects 
from the old tombs about Jerusalem. The first which 
we examined consists of a quadrangular excavation in 
the face of the cliff, nine paces in length and seven 
wide, in the right-hand or eastern side of which is a 
species of alcove, containing three repositories for dead 
bodies. In the rear are two apartments, one contain- 
ing also three sarcophagi, and the other being a simple 
square chamber. The second tomb is a niche, semi- 
circular in form, with a single sarcophagus in the rear. 
This is four feet from the ground, and is reached by 
steps cut in the rock. The next excavation is four pa- 
ces in length by three wide. It is entered by a door 
six feet in height, has a concave ceiling, and contains 
three sarcophagi, with small, square entrances. We 
saw a number of excavations farther up the valley, 
which we did not examine, satisfied, in our haste, to 
take those described above as specimens of all. 

Nearer the city of Nablous the valley is thickly plant- 
ed with olive-trees, which grow with the greatest luxu- 
riance in the hard, stony soil of which this part is com- 
posed. We advanced to the eastern gate of the city, 
which was guarded by soldiers, while its approaches 
were occupied by a great number of leprous persons, 
who are not allowed to enter the town, but take their 
position here to levy contributions upon passengers. It 
is not very easy to understand what objection may ex- 
ist to their residence within the walls which does not 
apply with equal or greater force to their presence in 
this crowded thoroughfare. 

We did not enter the city, but turned aside to enjoy 
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the shade of some olive-trees near by. Our presence 
soon attracted a number of people to the spot, and 
among them an intelligent and gentlemanly-looking 
Mohammedan, dressed in a gay silk robe, red slippers, 
and a green turban. We-soon found that he was an 
inhabitant of Nablous; and well acquainted with all the 
localities which we desired to visit. I felt some hesi- 
tation at proposing to a personage of so dignified a 
bearing, and of so much apparent consequence, to act 
as a guide. He manifested no reluctance, however, 
and was only careful to stipulate for what he esteemed 
a liberal bucksheesh, consisting of either five or ten 
plasters. 

In company with Mr. Stukes, I put myself under the 
conduct of this respectable cicerone, who led us back to- 
wards the entrance of the valley, and, after proceeding 
for a few minutes along the base of Mount Gerizim, we 
began its ascent near a Mussulman tomb that stands in 
the mouth of a small ravine, about half way between Na- 
blous and the beautiful fountain which we had passed in 
~ approaching the city. We rode fora short distance, but 
soon found the way too steep for the horses, which we 
- sent back to the olive grove to await our return. Our 
course was nearly southeast, along the side of Gerizim, 
‘whose brow overhung us on the right; while upon our 
left, considerably below us, was the narrow ravine which 


indents the mountain from its base quite to the summit. | 


This is an ancient road, excavated in the side of the 
mountain with much labour, and, in the steeper portions 
of the ascent, fashioned into a regular flight of broad 
stone steps. These are somewhat injured by the action 
of rains and the wear of centuries, and are occasionally 
encumbered by stones and debris that have fallen or 
been washed down from the higher rocks, but they still 
afford a safe and tolerably easy ascent to the traveller. 
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This, I presume, was the principal approach to the an- 
cient city, whose ruins cover the top of the mountain, 
and that pursued by the religious processions in their 
way from the nates of oe ogee to the Samaritan 
ie 
The most conspicuous object upon aha heights is @ 
Mohammedan tomb, situated near the eastern brow of 
the mountain, on the edge of an extensive field of ruins. 
Leaving this to the right, and, for the present, unex- 
plored, we passed on to a second summit, separated 
from the first by a considerable depression, and distant 
from it perhaps two or three hundred yards, towards 
the northeast. This is a high point of the mountain, 
which pushes out between Wady Sahl and the Valley of 
Nablous, and the particular elevation overlooks the vi 
cinity of Jacob’s Well and Joseph’s Tomb. ‘The round 
ed summit is surmounted by an ancient citadel, now in” 
a very ruinous state, but easily traceable on every side. 
Portions of the wall, consisting of large square stones, 
are seen in several places. From others the materials have 
evidently been removed; but a mound of mortar and 
smaller stones preserves the continuity of the enclosure, 
which is a quadrangle sixty-eight steps in length by 
forty-four wide. South of this area are considerable 
ruins; and there are appearances upon the north and 
east sides which indicate the former existence of a 
second wall in advance of the first, and Sistine =e 
lower down the declivity. 4 
Adjacent to the enclosure, upon the north, is a ruin- 
ous cistern, forty-six paces in length by twenty wide. 
A portion of.its wall, now standing, is seven feet thick 
by twenty in height. A fig-tree finds root among its 
ruins, and there is a broken doorway in the mae 
side. 


After spending half an hour or more in and about ¢hitg 
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ancient fortress we turned back to the Mohammedan 
tomb upon the southern summit. This monument oc- 
cupies a noble and commanding position in the north- 
eastern angle of a vast quadrangle, one hundred and 
thirty-three paces in length by more than half as great 
a breadth. It was evidently a fortress, less ancient, 
probably, than the one already described. It is built of 
massive stones, hewn and bevelled, and consists of two 
parts or compartments, the work, perhaps, of different 
rulers or ages. The walls are three paces in thickness, 
and large portions of them are still solid and entire, as 
if untouched by the hand of time. The south, or, rather, 
southwest compartment of this fortress was strength- 
ened by towers at the four angles, six and a half paces 
square, and built in the same massive style. There is 
a similar tower in the middle of the south side, contain- 
ing several small rooms, and under it a deep pit or well, 
the approach to which was encumbered by fallen blocks 
of stone. ‘The other sides of the quadrangle were also 
fortified by towers, which are in a much more ruinous 
state. 

The interior of this part of the fortress was occupied 
by an octagonal edifice, built also of hewn stone, and 
in a very substantial manner, which I took to be a 
“Christian church. The walls are traceable on five of 
its sides by regular courses of stone, which still remain 
in their places. The diameter is twenty-four paces, 
and the sides, two or three of which I measured, are 
nine paces each in length. The eastern end is round- 
ed, evidently for the accommodation of the altar and 
its appurtenances, after the fashion of the old Greek 
churches. 

The grand entrance to this fortress is on the north 
side, between two high, strong walls, which are still 
almost entire. On the same side, and west of the en- 
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trance, are the massive remains of a capacious cistern. 
East of the fortress, on the very brow of the mountain, 
here sloping towards the plain, are considerable re- 
_ mains of a pavement, connected, perhaps, with some 
ancient approach on this side; and there are consider- 
able ruins seventy or eighty paces lower down the 
steep declivity. . : 

South of the fortress is a large field of ruins, covered 
with square stones and piles of rubbish, the evident re- 
mains of a considerable ancient town. I judged that 
these remains extended at least one third of a mile from 
north to south, by a breadth rather less considerable. I 
saw a number of dry cisterns in walking among these 
ancient foundations. One spot, a little south of the 
castle—a bare rock, with remains of a large enclosure 
around it—is esteemed holy ground by the people, I 
did not learn on what account. North of the grand 
enclosure, and near its northwest angle, are some Turk- 
ish graves. On the same side of the citadel, not far 
below its northeast angle and the Mohammedan tomb, 
is the holy place of the Samaritans, where, as we sub- 
sequently learned from them, they celebrate their four 
great yearly festivals. te 

The summit of Gerizim affords another instance of— 
what I have often had occasion to remark—the close 
affinity, or perhaps I should say proximity, of Jewish, 
Christian, and Mohammedan rites. Here is the spot 
where the passover is still prepared and eaten—the re- 
mains of a splendid church, and a Mussulman eb ats i 
Santon’s Tomb, and place of prayer. 

The top of Gerizim affords a commanding view et a 
considerable region, chiefly occupied with mountains of 
inferior elevation, but also embracing several fruitful 
valleys, especially those of Nablous and Wady Sahl, 
through which we had travelled in our way from Jeru- 
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salem. A great number of villages are seen all along 
its eastern side, but upon high and apparently precipi- 
tous spurs of the mountains, which push out into the 
valley from the main ridge. This valley had the ap- 
pearance of being the most populous, as well as the 
most fruitful, region I had seen in Palestine. Cultiva- 
tion is carried quite to the top of the mountains, which 
are adorned with plantations of fruit-trees; while every 
level spot, and a vast number of small fields, supported 
by terraces, were sown in wheat. Considerable por- 
tions of the table-land on the summit of Gerizim itself, 
and the higher parts of the ravine, which lies parallel 
with our ascent up the mountain, exhibit marks of re- 
cent tillage, though I saw no crops growing at the time 
of our visit. 
Mount Ebal, of which a good view is obtained from 
the top of Gerizim, like the latter, spreads out into a 
table-land, though apparently more broken and rocky, 
and less susceptible of cultivation. It may be less ele- 
vated than Gerizim by one hundred feet or more, still 
there is considerable resemblance in their general fea- 
tures. We saw, or imagined we saw, some ruins upon 
“the summit of Ebal, nearly opposite to Nablous, but 
were unable to make a nearer examination after the fa- 
‘tigue we had already undergone. 
Mount Gerizim derives its chief interest from having 
been the seat of the Samaritan worship from the time 
of the Babylonish captivity to the present day. The 
pagan colonists, who had been transplanted from Meso- 
potamia to the mountains of Ephraim, were led to the 
adoption of the Jewish religion ; and, after some over- 
tures to obtain a participation in the national worship 
in Jerusalem, which were rejected with scorn and. ab- 
horrence by the pure descendants of Abraham, they 
erected a temple upon Mount Gerizim, about three 
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hundred and thirty years before Christ, and established 
independent religious services, conformed in all re- 
spects but the place to the institutions of Moses. A 
renegade of the stock of Aaron became their priest, - 
and thus gave the semblance of a legal, and even Di- 
vine, authority to the new establishment. The erection 
of an altar, and of a pillar inscribed with the law, as 
well as the residence of the ark at Shechem, and the 
performance of that most impressive religious and na- 
tional ceremony between Ebal and Gerizim by Joshua, — 
had probably given to this place an early reputation for 
sanctity, which made it the more easy to secure the 
concurrence of the people in this bold innovation. 
These transactions laid the foundation of an undying 
enmity between the Jews and Samaritans, of which the 
Old and New Testaments give many intimations, and 
which still exists in undiminished force among the rep- 
resentatives of those ancient races. In one of the col- 
lisions to which this hostile spirit gave rise, the Temple 
on Gerizim was demolished by the Jews, more than a 
century B.C. Christianity was planted among this peo- 
ple by the Saviour himself; but the Samaritans contin- 
ued to exist as a sect in vast numbers, and they early 
transferred to the Christians a portion of their heredi- 
tary hatred to the Jews. It is not known that their 
Temple was ever rebuilt after its destruction by their 
ancient rivals, though they positively affirm that their 
worship has always been maintained .upon Mount Geri- 
zim, with the exception of one short interval, from its 
first establishment there to the present day. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the changes that have 
befallen this singular people to enable us to decide 
upon the justness of their claims in this respect. The 
existence of the magnificent church upon Mount Geri- 
zim, which, from its style of architecture, must have 
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been the work of one of the early Christian emper- 
ors, is sufficient evidence of the early establishment 
and ascendency of the Gospel in the territory of the 
Samaritans. Is it not probable that the more ancient 
ruins upon the neighbouring summit, which I have ven- 
tured to call those of a citadel, are really the remains 
of the demolished Samaritan Temple? If so, then the 
Christians, in their season of triumph, were content to 
plant their splendid fane by the side of the holy enclo- 
sure of the ancient worshippers on Gerizim without 
encroaching upon it. The ruined bulwarks, already 
described as having encompassed the ancient summit, 
may have formed the walls or the foundations of the 
‘Temple, while the vestiges of a second enclosure, lower 
down the declivity, may define the position and extent 
of a fortress designed for its security ; like the immense 
quadrangle encompassing the ruined church upon the 
adjacent height, which was not improbably an imitation 
of the more ancient construction. The Samaritans 
‘celebrate their passover near the Mohammedan tomb, 
and they have another holy place south of the quad- 
rangle. We were assured also, on our subsequent visit 
‘to the Synagogue, that some of the stones of Joshua’s 
altar still exist upon the mountain, and that they are held 
in peculiar veneration by the Samaritans ; but whether 
they are held to be identical with some stones seen at 
each of the holy places just referred to I was unable to 
learn, nor could I obtain more satisfaction as to the 
“precise spot occupied by their Temple. Indeed, I think 
the chief of the Synagogue was himself doubtful upon 
this point, and that the worshippers are influenced in 
their veneration for these particular spots by traditions 
not connected with the precise site of the ancient Tem- 
ple. The two holy places pointed out to us are too 
remote from each other to have been included in the 
Vou. Il.—G ¢ 
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sacred edifice. After all, we are left without any de- 
cisive evidence on this point, and I think the substruc- 
tions on the southeastern summit at least give some 
countenance toa conjecture that the Samaritan heey 
stood there. 
We took a different route in our return to Nablous 
from that by which we had ascended the mountain 
Our course was at first north or northwest, over the 
tolerably level table-land, and then northeast down a 
pretty steep declivity, and along a beautiful ravine, 
which soon opens upon the city—in the mouth of 
which, indeed, a considerable portion of the eity 1s 
built. No contrast could be more perfect and delight- 
ful than that which unexpectedly met our eyes in 
passing from the dreary ruins and heights of Mount 
Gerizim into this charming valley. Upon turning an 
angle in the steep gorge, we found ourselves, as if by 
enchantment, in the midst of fruitful gardens, filled with 
vegetables, flowers, and fruit-trees, and all in the high- 
est perfection of luxuriance and beauty. Olives, vines, 
acacias, pomegranates, figs, mulberries, and several spe- 
cies of trees which I did not recognise, are crowded 
together in small enclosures, forming an impervious 
shade, as well as impenetrable thickets; and yet the 
capabilities of the soil seem not to be overburdened. 
Each separate tree and plant thrives to admiration, and 
seems rather to profit than suffer from the thick, dark 
canopy of branches and foliage, which entirely excludes 
the sun’s rays from the tangled huddle of trunks and 
roots. A beautiful mountain stream winds through the 
midst of this forest of gardens, in a channel mostly ar- 
tificial, and sometimes covered; but the water often 
rises into small fountains, and forms several cascades. 
In one place, convenient for the purpose, it is collected 
in a large reservoir for the use of the city, from which 
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it flows off again in open conduits accessible to wash- 
erwomen, who were plying their art in considerable 
numbers. Higher up the ravine is a mill. We didnot 
enter the town, but, continuing along its southern and 
eastern walls, returned to our horses in the olive 
_ groves, and, after a few moments of repose, set out on 
a visit to Jacob’s Well. 

This is rather more than a mile from the eastern gate 
of Nablous, by a route which we had already twice per- 
formed, and which again carried us near the Moslem 
tomb at the mouth of the ravine, and the beautiful fount- 
ain already described. The water passes off through 
the “parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Jo- 
-seph,” and by some opening in the eastern mountain 
to the Jordan, if, indeed, it is not exhausted in irriga- 
ting these verdant, fruitful fields ; while the far more 


considerable stream, south of Nablous, runs in the oppo- 


site direction, towards the Mediterranean Sea. 

- Jacob’s Well is concealed from the view by what at 
first seems to be only a heap of rubbish, and the travel- 
ler would be likely to pass it without particular notice, 
unless, perhaps, his eye should be attracted by three 
or four columns lying in the midst of the accumula- 
tions. With the bad taste which usually marks the at- 
i tempts of the earlier Christians to do honour to the 
holy places of Palestine, a church was built over this 
ancient well, as it is said, by the Empress Helena. It 
was long since demolished, or allowed to fall into de- 
cay ; but an arch of solid masonry still remains over 
the well, at the height of several feet above the natural 
surface of the rock, through which the excavation was 
made. More adventurous travellers descend through 
this covering by an aperture, which has probably been 
made for the purpose by removing some of the stones. 
‘There was, however, so little promise of discovery or 
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gratification in the low, dark vault, encumbered with 
rubbish, that I contented myself with a more distant 
view, and with dropping some stones into the well as 
my best means of forming some’ conjecture as to its 
probable depth, and of ascertaining whether it contain- 
ed water. -The report satisfied us that the well was not 
dry, and thatit was very deep. It has frequently been 
measured, .as it seems to have been very carefully by 
Maundrell, who reports it to be “dug in a firm rock 
(limestone), to be three yards in diameter and thirty- 
five in depth, five of which were full of water.” Sev- 
eral travellers have found it dry; and the quantity of 
water, when the well contains any, is found to fluctu- 
ate. I had no means of measurement, and the experi- 
ment by dropping in stones only enabled us to deter- 
mine that, at the time of our visit, the well contained 
water. ; 
Mr. Buckingham either visited or heard of two or 
three wells in this valley, which produced some doubt 
_ in his mind as to which is the true Jacob’s Well. We 
heard of no difficulty or clashing traditions upon the 
subject. Our Mohammedan guide took us to the well 
just described as to a well-known monument of antiqui- 
ty, and he told us that the people of his religion, as well 
as all others, regard this as the well of the patriarch. 
His account was confirmed by a Jew, who acted as our 
guide within the city; and among the Christians the 
tradition is received with no less confidence. It is, 
perhaps, one of the best authenticated, as well as oldest 
of traditions; liable to no serious objections but such as 
originate in obstinate or reckless incredulity, and is sus- 
tained by historical proofs, which extend from the ear- 
liest Christian ages, with few interruptions, to the pres- 
ent time. The general agreement between the simple 
and interesting account of John, and the position of the 
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well in question, as well as of the surrounding objects, 
is perfect, as well as exceedingly striking, and, to my 
mind, it goes far to remove any doubt with regard to 
the identity of this venerable monument, while it af- 
fords the most conclusive evidence of the truth of the 
sacred narrative, and of the reality of.the transactions 
recorded. This latter view of this pdssage has been 
dwelt upon with great effect by Clarke. ‘ 
Our Lord was on his way from Jerusalem to Galilee, 
in which he “ must needs go through Samaria,” which 
was on the direct and only road, as was also Sichar, the 
present Nablous, this narrow vale affording the only 
passage through these lofty mountains which occurs 
for a great distance. The nature of the ground deter- 
mines the course of the road from Jerusalem along the 
base of Gerizim, where it now runs. The well is close 
to that road, on the southern side of the valley, and not 
in the lower ground in the middle, where it would more 
naturally have been expected. It is under Mount Geri- 
zim, the holy place of the Samaritans, a circumstance 
distinctly implied in Christ’s conversation with the 
woman. ‘Our fathers worshipped in this mountain.” 
“The hour cometh when you shall neither in this mount- 
ain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” It is 
evident that this precise mode of expression, “ this 
mountain,” would have been ambiguous had the well 
been situated midway between Gerizim and Ebal, and 
misleading if nearer to the latter mountain. The speak- 
ers would naturally look or point to the summit of Ger- 
izim, which was directly above them, and upon which 
the splendid edifices whose ruins I have described were 
probably conspicuous objects from their position. 
There are other internal proofs which go to establish 
the identity of the well. Christ stopped before reach- 
ing the city, whither his disciples went to buy food, 
23 Ge2 
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near “the parcel of ground” given to Joseph. This, 
we know, was “before,” that is, east of the city—the 
spot clearly indicated by the narrative. The route to 
Samaria passes along the northern side of the city, — 
which is built close to Gerizim, to enjoy the benefit of 
the copious stream of water on that side, an arrangeé- 
ment which, with little doubt, prevailed at that time ; 
so that Christ probably would not have entered the city 
at all but for the events that grew out of his conver- 
sation with the woman. 

The only objections to the identity of the well in 
yuestion with that of the patriarch are its distance from 
the city, and the existence of a fountain of good water 
on the way, which the people would not be likely to 
pass by in order to obtain water from a place more re- 
mote. This objection is rather plausible than strong. 
The ancient city was, in those days of prosperity and 
teeming population, much larger than it is at present, 
and may have extended so far eastward as to include 
the fountain, which would soon be exhausted by a large 
population, leaving a demand for water to be supplied 
from Jacob’s Well, then only a small distance from the 
walls. I saw some mounds in this part of the valley, 
which probably mark the site of demolished habita- 
tions. They had, to my eye, the appearance of being 
ancient foundations, and suggested the hypothesis here 
stated. They extend into the valley north and north- 
east of the fountain. The less extensive and populous 
modern town would, of course, be built near the ample 
mountain stream and the rich valley, now so full of lux- 
uriance and beauty, south and west of Nablous. Inde- 
pendent of these considerations, there is nothing in the 
account of the evangelist which compels us to believe 
that Jacob’s Well was commonly resorted to from the 
city. The woman may have been at work in the fields 
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near by, in the opposite direction, perhaps, from the 
fountain. There is no intimation that any other person 
was present during the conversation between Christ and 
the woman, though it seems-to have been protracted till 
the return of the apostles from the city. I think the 
impression left upon the reader is that they were alone, 
and that it was only after the woman had spread the 
news in the town that the audience became larger. 
This view is inconsistent with the supposition that Ja- 
cob’s Well was frequented by the inhabitants for com- 
mon purposes. It was upon the great road—a stop- 
ping-place for travellers, for whom even there were no 
conveniences to draw water. Jacob, “who drank 
thereof himself, his children, and his cattle,” probably 
dug the well here in the field which he had purchased 
_in order to be independent of the fountains of the city, 
which, however plentiful and convenient, were not like- 
ly to be enjoyed in common without the frequent oc- 
currence of disagreeable and dangerous contests, of 
which we have several instances arising from this 
cause, in the history of his father and grandfather.* 
Joseph’s Tomb, which is situated north of Jacob’s 
Well, a little beyond the middle of the valley, is also 
acknowledged by Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans. 
We learn from the Bible that this patriarch was buried 
in this portion of his inheritance, “ in the field bought 
by Jacob of the sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem ;”f 
and, so far as I am aware, tradition has uniformly con- 
ceded the claims of the site now marked by the Turk- 
ish monument. One Protestant writer, however, in- 
credulous even beyond the common type, not only 
doubts concerning the well, but thinks Joseph’s Tomb 
should have been in the mountain rather than “in the 
field,” and of the “ description of the well-hewn grot- 
* Genesis, xxi., 25, and xxvi., 20, 21. , + Joshua, xxiv., 32 
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toes” in Mount Ebal. It requires some credulity to be- 
lieve that such “ well-hewn grottoes in the rock, some 
with arched, some with square doors,” were much in 
fashion in this country in that primitive, pastoral age. — 
The patriarch’s tomb has, no doubt, often been remod- 
elled and rebuilt. The existing structure has no pre- 
tensions to antiquity. It is a common Mohammedan 
tomb. . a 


THE SAMARITANS. ae 

On our return to the city we paida visit to the Syna- 
gogue of the Samaritans. Leaving our horses at a khan, 
on the north side of what seemed to be the principal 
street, we entered the store of a Jew to inquire the 
way. He proposed to accompany us and act as our 
guide, an offer which we cheerfully accepted, as he ap- 
peared both intelligent and obliging. Instead, however, — 
of conducting us to the Samaritan Synagogue, he led 
us to that of the Jews, which is situated upon the same 
street, nearly opposite to the khan. It is a small, dirty 
room, and everything about it has the appearance of 
great poverty. The rabbi, who, with about a dozen 
men and boys, was in the Synagogue on our arrival, 
though not engaged in worship, was an insignificant- 
looking man, shabbily dressed. He was, however, suf- 
ficiently courteous, and readily showed us some manu- 
script copies of the Law, and other parchments and 
books belonging to the establishment. Still under the 
impression that we were in the Samaritan Synagogue, — 
we inquired for the ancient and celebrated copy of the 
Law, which had been the subject of learned correspond- 
ence with European scholars. Our guide, who seemed 
to be a leading man among them, declared that an old 
and tattered manuscript, which had been shown us al- 
ready, was the one in question. The rabbi, however, 
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seemed a little confused with the business, and hesita- 
ted to confirm this statement. We were now satisfied 
that our guide was attempting to-impose upon us, prob- 
ably to secure to his own synagogue the small gratuity 
which it is customary for visiters to leave on such oc-_ 
easions.. We remonstrated with him for his unfaith- 
fulness and falsehood, and walked out into the street. 
He followed, and, after insisting for some time that this 
was, indeed, the Samaritan Synagogue, finally admitted 
that it belonged to the Jews, and proposed to guide us 
to the object of our inquiries, in a remote part of the 
city. We would gladly have discharged this faithless 
cicerone, but there was no other at hand; and as he 
had failed in his object of diverting a few piasters from 
the rival sect to his own, and could expect nothing for 
his trouble unless he should fulfil his engagements. to 
us, we had the more reason to trust his fidelity. He 
conducted us quite to the southwest part of the city, 
along many dark alleys, and through the basements of 
several houses, perhaps to avoid the greater length of 
the public way. At length we reached the desired 
place, and were met in the court of the Synagogue by 
the chief rabbi or priest, accompanied by a dozen men 
and boys, two or three of whom appeared to be his as- 
“ sistants, and all were more cleanly and respectable in 
their appearance than the similar assemblage we had 
just parted from at the rival establishment. 

- The rabbi is apparently about sixty years of age, con- 
siderably above the middle stature, and has a decidedly 
intellectual face. His voice is loud and har=ii, and the 
expression of his countenance rather stern, and he was 
handsomely attired in a red silk robe and white turban. 
We needed no prompting from our guide to induce us 
to pay our respects to this venerable old man as the 
veritable chief of the Synagogue. In reply to our re- 
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quest to be allowed to see the famous manuscript, he 
said this would depend on our willingness to comply 
with two conditions—to take off our shoes, and to leave 
a gratuity for the benefit of the Synagogue. We made 
no objection to these terms, and were soon admitted 
mto a respectable apartment, covered with mats and 
carpets. The company of idlers came in after-us, and, to 
my surprise, among them our Jewish guide, who readily 
entered into conversation with the men, with whom he 
appeared to be acquainted. This was a pleasing evi- 
dence that, though the Jews still “ have no dealings with 
the Samaritans,” their religious prejudices do not go 
the length of preventing social intercourse, and of mu- 
tual exclusion from their places of worship. 

Without waiting to satisfy our. curiosity by a sight 
of the ancient manuscript, which we had avowed as the 
principal object of our visit, the rabbi began at once to 
make inquiries about England, taking us for English- 
men, and especially if there were any Samaritans there. 
Upon telling him that I was an American, he asked the 
same question with regard to that country, and also in- 
quired if I had ever fallen in with any persons of his 
religion in France, Holland, or other countries where I 
had travelled. I had previously heard that such ques- 
tions are addressed to every visiter, and was prepared 
to listen to them as the mere commonplaces of the old 


~ 


rabbi’s politeness. He made these inquiries, however, 


and listened to our replies with deep earnestness and 


marked attention, as if he still felt a lingering hope 


of hearing tidings from some lost pilgrim band of his 
declining race. In answer to our inquiries, he said 


there were formerly some Samaritans in Europe, and 


there were at present considerable numbers of them in 
the distant East, though he appeared to have no defi- 
nite idea as to their places of abode. 
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~ After considerable conversation, and reminding him 
again of the object of our visit, the venerable man, with 
many expressions of reverence, in which the by-stand- 
ers joined, advanced to the place where the sacred 
books are kept, and, removing a curtain, took out a 
time-worn parchment, which was first presented to his 
associates to receive their homage, and then held up 
before us as the most ancient copy of the law in exist- 
ence, and a most precious treasure, which has been 
guarded with unwavering fidelity by the Samaritan 
race, from their earliest history to the present day. It 
did not answer the description we had received of the 
celebrated manuscript, and we had, besides, heard that 
an attempt is commonly made to impose on the vis- 
iter, or to test his learning and sagacity by showing 
another. We, of course, refused to be satisfied with 
the one first exhibited, and, after some hesitation and 
delay, another was finally produced, which, from the 
great sensation with which it was saluted by the spec- 
tators, as well as its appearance, we had no reason to 
doubt was the one held in highest veneration for its 
authority and antiquity. It is arranged upon rollers in 
the usual way, and preserved in a tin case. A consid- 
erable portion of it was exhibited to our inspection, 
though we, of course, did not presume to touch it. It 
has the appearance of great age. Many places have 
been mended with bits of new parchment, and rewritten 
with much care. This manuscript, according to the 
tradition and assured belief of these people, is the hand- 
writing of a grandson of Aaron, and is now nearly three 
thousand five hundred years old. It is of higher au- 
thority than any other copy of the Pentateuch, and the 
possession of it is, in the estimation of this sect of the fol- 
lowers of Moses, is a triumphant and indisputable refu- 
tation of all the cavillings and exclusive pretensions of 
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the Jews. Several copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
have been procured at different times within the last 
two centuries, and are now to be found in the libraries 
of Europe; and they have proved highly valuable aux- 
iliaries in revising and settling the text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. ; 
The Samaritan Damp was on Mount Gerizim, though 
the rabbi could not tell us, and, as I understood him, 
did not profess to know, its precise site. The stones 
where the Samaritans offer their annual passover upon 
the mount, he said, are the same which Joshua brought 
from the Jordan and placed there. They are upon the 
spot where Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac, and 
really offered a ram. There are about one hundred ~ 
and twenty or one hundred and thirty Samaritans in 
Nablous. They are engaged in the trade and common 
business of the place, and, though not wealthy, are in 
comfortable circumstances. The Jews, who are about 
one third less numerous, are nearly all poor. 
_ There is much disagreement among travellers with 
regard to the number of these people, a fact the more 
remarkable, as it is so very inconsiderable. The above 
number was given us by the rabbi and by our Israelitish 
guide. The Samaritans keep the Sabbath (Saturday) 
even more rigidly than the Jews. They sacrifice sheep 
for the passover, and celebrate the Mosaic festivals with | 
solemn processions to the summit of Mount Gerizim. 
The preservation of this people, the descendants of 
immigrants from Mesopotamia to the mountains of 
Ephraim, for so many generations, as a distinct race— 
always true to their faith and corrupted Jewish usages, 
and to their primitive and invincible hatred to the fol- . 
lowers of a religion confessedly the type and source of 
their own—must be regarded one of the most curious 
and interesting facts with which travel and history make 
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us acquainted. In spite of wars and revolutions, and 
almost exterminating persecutions, here they have con- 
tinued to exist in their ancient religious metropolis, at 
the base of the holy mount where their fathers wor- 
shipped. They are now but a handful, hastening fast 
to decay and extinction. Should not some effort be 
made for their conversion to Christianity? The field 
is, indeed, narrow and unpromising, but the cireum- 
stances of this race are so peculiar, and their prospects 
so melancholy and affecting, as to justify some depar- 
ture, in their behalf, from the prudent forecast and cal- 
ulation which must be consulted in gi ing no less. 
than in all other enterprises. : 


Bsa seks NABLOUS. 
This city is long and narrow, extending along the 
base of Gerizim, and partly resting upon its lower de- 
clivity. Though the houses are solidly built, every- 
thing, to the floors and domed roofs, being of stone, 
the streets are narrow and uneven, full of rubbish, — 
stones, and various other obstructions, and very filthy. 
The bazars are shaded with mats, or arched much 
like those of Jerusalem, though very superior in their 
ample supplies of wholesome-looking provisions, and in 
- the various sorts of merchandise demanded by Oriental 
tastes and habits. Some portions of the city really 
present the appearance of active business and thrift. 
There are extensive manufactories of soap, held in high 
repute in the Levant. It is made of olive oil, of which 
considerable quantities are likewise exported. There 
are also manufactories of cotton. We saw a number 
of men employed in whipping it up with bowstrings, a 
substitute, I suppose, for carding, or designed to facili- 
tate that operation. The cotton grown in this region 
is reckoned the best in Turkey. Seven thousand five 
Vou. Il.—H u 
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hundred bales were exported from Nablous, chiefly to 
France, in 1838.* spe ; 
The mountain district around Nablous is, perhaps, 
the best cultivated portion of Palestine, though very in- 
‘ferior in natural fertility to some of the plains that lie 
towards the Mediterranean Sea. The wandering Be- 
douins seldom venture among these fastnesses, so that 
the people enjoy a degree of security in their pursuits ; 
at least, they have a prospect of being permitted to 
reap what they sow, though the harpies of the Egyptian 
treasury are only less rapacious than the lawless tribes 
who professedly live by robbery. The population of 
Nablous is commonly estimated at eight or ten thou- 
sand. Four or five hundred are Christians, and the rest, 
with the slight exceptions already enumerated, are all 
Mohammedans. They are reputed a valiant as well as 
turbulent race, and have struggled bravely against the 
Egyptian rule in some bloody rebellions, one of which 
occurred very recently. The Christians are of the 
Greek Church, and have a single place of worship. 
They have had some communications with the Ameri- 
can missionaries, though no direct effort has been made 
for their benefit beyond the distribution of some books 
and tracts. I heard from the Rev. Mr. Lanneau of a 
very interesting visit recently paid him by some of 
these simple people, asking for religious instruction, 
and manifesting a very hopeful progress in their views 
of Christian truth. : 
Nablous is the Arab corruption of Neapolis, the name 
given by the Romans to Sichar or Shechem in the first 
century of our era. There are no ancient remains in 
the city, a proof, perhaps, that Sichar, though distin- 
guished as the religious capital of the Samaritans, was 
never remarkable for massive or splendid edifices, The 


* Bowring’s Report. 
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Temple itself was upon Mount Gerizim, and it is highly 

probable that the ecclesiastical Sheil, and other 
structures connected with thé celebration of public 
worship and the maintenance of the national religion, 
were in its immediate vicinity, upon the top of the 
mountain, where we now see the extensive field of ru- 
ins. J 

We had spent a most laborious day in viewing the 

unusual variety of interesting objects clustered together 

in this beautiful valley, and upon the overhanging mount- 
‘am on its southern side, and the sun was little more 
than an hour high when we set out for Sebaste, the an- 
cient Samaria. Our baggage we had already sent on 
in advance. A part of our company, too, who felt un- 
equal to the ascent of the mountain, and took less in- 
terest in some of the minor objects to which our atten- 
tion was devoted, had preceded us by two or three 
hours, and were ey waiting our arrival at “the 
Hill of Samaria.” 

Upon passing out of Nablous we entered at once into 
the gardens and groves of fruit and shade trees, which 
not only occupy the beautiful ravine already described, 
on its southern side, but literally surround the city and 
fill the widening valley, which extends from its western 

gate far to the northwest, towards Sebaste. This is 
certainly the most delightful and verdant spot I saw in 
Palestine, nor do I remember to have seen in any part 
of the world the evidence of a more exuberant fertility. 
Besides the mountain stream already noticed, the val- 
ley is watered with a multitude of fountains that gush 
out of the bases of Gerizim and Ebal, and are conduct- 
ed off to the gardens, which owe their fertility chiefly 
to the abundance of water rather than to any great 
skill or industry employed in their cultivation We 
kept within the valley for about an hour, which for 
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that distance, and as far as we could see beyond, con- 
tinued to be well cultivated, and to exhibit signs of 
luxuriant fertility. It is probably the co-operation of 
the extreme heat of the ever-cloudless atmosphere with 
copious irrigation, that produces the deep and vivid 
green so remarkable in the exuberant foliage of this 
lovely tract. We passed in sight of four or five villa- 
ges, situated high above the valley, upon the sides of 
the mountains, and surrounded with olive groves and 
fields of wheat. Nearly opposite to the poimt where 
we left the lower ground and began to ascend a low 
ridge of Mount Ebal, towards the northwest, there is 
an aqueduct, over which the small erystal brook, that 
had for some time wound along by the side of our path, 
flows off across the valley to turn a mill. The road 
over the hill is rough, and worn in many places deep 
into the rock. It is unquestionably che ancient thor- 
oughfare between Jerusalem and the capital of the king- 
dom of Israel. Still, I was unable to discover any ves- 
tiges of human labour or art. Intercourse and trade 
were probably carried on, as at present, by beasts of 
burden, without the use of wheel carriages. In the 
ravine, between this and a second ridge, which we im- 
mediately ascended, is a copious fountain, and farther 
down the well-tilled valley is the considerable village 
of Sherak. The hillsides within view were all covered 
with fields of wheat, and the higher mountains terraced, 
and planted with olive and other trees. 

The summit of the next ridge gave us a good view — 
of Sebaste and “the Hill of Samaria.” It is an oblong 
mountain of considerable elevation, and very regular 
in form, seated in the midst of a broad, deep valley— 
the continuation of that of Nablous, which here ex- 
pands into a breadth of five or six miles. Beyond this 
valley, which completely isolates the “hill,” the mount- 
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ains rise again on every side, forming a complete wall 
around the city. They are terraced to the tops, sown 
in wheat, and planted with olives and figs, in the midst 
of which a number of handsome villages appear to creat 
advantage, their white, stone cottages contrasting stri- 
kingly with the verdure of the trees. ‘ The Hill of Sa- 
maria” itself is cultivated from its base, the terraced 
sides and summit being covered with ripening wheat 
and olive-trees. The situation of Samaria was one of 
the most beautiful, and, in a military view, one of the 
strongest in this part of the world. The view from the 
top of the ridge was strikingly magnificent, though twi- 
light had already set in, and many objects were buried 
in the deep shade of the mountains. 

We stopped for the night in a stony field just east of 
the modern village of Sebaste, which occupies the east- 
ern extremity of the hill: Here we ascertained from 
our friends, who had arrived some hours before, that 
the pack-horses had not made their appearance, though 
despatched from Nablous soon after noon under the 
care of the ill-natured, stupid Armenian. He had kept 
down the valley, and left Sebaste to the right. An- 
other of the muleteers had already gone in quest of 
him, and a second messenger was now sent off upon the 
same errand. We spent an anxious hour, and had a 
fair prospect of sleeping upon the ground, without bed 
or shelter, and, what at the time was felt to be a still 
greater inconvenience, without our dinner ; for, in the 
fulness of our occupation at Nablous, we had postponed 
eating to this late hour. Long after dark our tents and 
baggage arrived in safety, and, after another hour or 
two, we had the satisfaction of assuaging our keen ap- 
petites with a frugal repast. 

Ha 2 
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SEBASTE.—SAMABIA. 

April 30. .Taking a Christian boy for my guide, who, 
however, proved to be of no use, knowing nothing but 
to beg for money by calling himself a Nazarene, I left 
our encampment this morning to explore the ruins 
that crown the venerable and most historical mountain, 
under whose base I had slept to rather a late hour. 
The ascent is very steep, and more than one hundred 
feet in height, and the narrow footpath winds among ~ 
the ruinous, though substantial cottages, which appear 
to have been constructed, to a great extent, of ancient 
materials, very superior, in their size and quality, to 
anything that would nowadays be wrought into an Arab 
habitation. The imposing remains of a magnificent 
Christian church were immediately upon my right. A 
mosque, at the moment, occupied with Mohammedan 
worshippers, stands within its walls. My attempt to 
examine the premises under these circumstances was 
opposed by some very surly-looking men, who stood 
in the path to prevent my approach, and beckoned me 
away with many growling expressions, which I, of 
course, chose not to understand. My Christian boy was 
filled with alarm at the very slight efforts which I made 
to overcome their resistance, and appeared quite de- 
lighted when I left them and tock the path leading 
along the southern side of the hill. I turned back, so 
as to pass quite outside of the village, where I saw a 
fragment of a solid, massive wall, apparently ancient. 
A few rods more in this direction brought me opposite 
to a small mosque, just upon the western edge of the vil- 
age, and to the right of my path, on more elevated 
ground. It has a sunken court in front, enclosed by a 
wall, which, as well as that of the mosque, is evidently 
composed of ancient stones. Several fragments of col- 
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umns are wrought into the masonry—one of red gran- 
ite. Two marble columns stand erect in the rear of the 
buildig. Fragments of ancient walls and substructions 
are frequent in this quarter, and all around the village; 
but they nearly disappear beyond it on the west, having 
been removed for building purposes, and to make way 
for the plough, which claims undisputed dominion over 
the entire site of Samaria, with the exception of the 
small plot occupied by Sebaste. 

At the distance of not more than fifteen rods west 
or southwest of the mosque commence the vestiges of 
an ancient colonnade, which is easily traceable by a 
great number of columns, erect or prostrate, along the 
side of the hill for at least one third of a mile, where it 
terminates at a heap of ruins, near the western extrem- 
ity of the ancient site. My attention was first arrested 
by two columns, erect, but nearly buried by accumula- 
tions. A little farther west were twelve columns and 
fragments of columns, partly used for terraces, and 
some to mark the divisions of the field. After a chasm 
six more occur, and soon after, ten others, standing in 
a line, which formed the south side of the splendid ave- 
nue. Somesscattering ones then appear on the right, and, 
still farther west, nearer the termination in that direc- 
tion, the corresponding rows are nearly entire, though 
many of the columns were prostrate, and partially 
concealed from view by a luxuriant growth of wheat, 
the tallest, I think, that I have seen in Palestine. I 
counted eighty-two standing columns, and the number 
of fallen and broken ones must be much greater. The 
avenue is seventeen paces wide ; the columns are two 
feet in diameter, with, however, considerable variety in 
size, and some in material, as I saw several of oranite 
and white marble, while the larger number were of the 
limestone common to the region. They may be eigh- 
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teen or ¢ twenty feet in length. “The capitals are all gone, 
though the shafts retain their polish, and, where not 
broken, are in good preservation. The mass of rains 
at which this long colonnade terminates on the west is 
composed of large blocks of hewn stone, covering no 
great area upon the slope of the hill, many feet lower — 
than its summit. Neither the situation nor the extent 
of this pile favours the conclusion that this wasa palace, _ 
nor is it easy to form a conjecture, our only guide, as to 
the design of the edifice. Perhaps it was one of the 
heathen temples which are known to have existed in 
this apostate city. It more probably was a splendid 
ornamental construction ; perhaps a triumphal arch, 
built by Herod in honour of Augustus. From its con- 
nexion with this sumptuous colonnade, we may be cer- 
tain that it was a magnificent and princely pile. 

The colonnade is not straight, but curved, to suit the 
nature of the ground, and it evidently led from the edi- 
- fice in question to some point near the present village 5 
perhaps to a gate, the chief and splendid entrance of 
the city on that side. This would give to it a length 
of more than half a mile, and it is now traceable Lm its 
ruins three fourths that distance. 

From the western termination of the avenue I as- 
cended directly to the summit of the mountain. This 
is a broad level, apparently artificial, not now tilled, but 
evidently accustomed, like the lower terraces, to the 
plough. There are a few olive and fig trees, and a view 
is obtained, extensive and beautiful almost beyond com- 
parison, embracing the magnificent panorama of this 
noble basin, with its deep-green ravines and terraced 
mountain-sides all covered with rich figs, olives, and vine- 
yards and waving wheat. I counted twelve villages 
glittering in the sun towards the remote limits of this 
splendid amphitheatre. A large tract of the Mediter- 
ranean is visible in the northwest. 
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While I was busy in viewing the beautiful and in- 
teresting objects brought under the eye on this com- 
manding summit, my poor Christian guide was in less 
agreeable circumstances. He had been so incautious 
as to fall a good deal behind me in some of my de- 
tours, and now a number of Mohammedans, whom | 
_ had passed without observing any marks of dissatisfac 
tion or evil purpose, had seized the poor urchin, and 
were administering a flogging, upon the charge, as well 
as I could understand them, of injuring the wheat, 
through which we had to pass in visiting the different 
points of interest. I turned back, and remonstrated 
with them in loud, if not very intelligible words, and 
my young guide, whom they soon released, came up 
the hill, indulging in remarks which, from his tones and 
looks—all that I could understand—I suspected of being 
anything but kind towards his cowardly persecutors. 

In passing along the hill towards the east, I came 
upon a cluster of noble columns, of which fifteen, each 
seven and a half feet in circumference, were erect. 
They stand in two rows, thirty-two paces asunder, 
while less than two paces intervene between the col- 
umns. The rows run north and south. Seven columns 
stand in the eastern line; five in the western ; while 
one at the northern, and another at the southern termi- 
nation, occupy positions which lead to the conclusion 
that the original form of this noble colonnade was a 
quadrangle. It is probably the remains of the magnifi- 
cent temple built by Herod the Great in honour of Au- 
custus, which was “about the middle of Sebaste.”* It 
was connected with the long avenue already described 
by two rows of smaller columns, of which three, now 
standing, and many fallen and in fragments, distinctly 
mark their course southward, nearly to the point of 
junction. 

* Antiquities, book xv., chap. vii. sec. Vill. 
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I made a second attempt to examine the ancient church. 
A company of Mohammedans still occupied the approaches, 
and manifested the same inclination as before to refuse me 
admission. I retired, after a little parlying, proposing only 
to make a slight survey of the exterior, as circumstances 
permitted, and leave the rest to the jealous guardianship of 
these rude and fanatical people. I have met with no such 
repulsive incivility smce being stoned by the Mussulman 
hoys at Hebron. It is quite natural that bigotry and brutal- 
ity should lurk in these remote villages and mountains after 
they have lost a portion of their fire and ferocity in larger 
and more frequented places. I had passed around to the 
opposite side of the ruins in prosecution of my object, when 
my Christian boy, having looked in all directions to see 
that he was not observed, led me to a place where a hole 
had been made in the wall of the church, which gave evi- 
dence of being frequently used as a way of gaining admit- 
tance—probably by the poor Christians of the neighbour- 
hood, who avail themselves of this method of visiting what 
they venerate as a very holy place. I did not hesitate to 
enter, expecting, however, to be soon discovered and eject- 
ed by the Arabs. 1, however, remained as long as I pleas- 
ed, unmolested and apparently unobserved, and finally made 
my exit at the public gate, where the men who remained 
made some contemptuous demonstrations, but did not farther 
molest me. . 

This was a magnificent church, built, as is generally sup- 
posed, by the Empress Helena, a tradition, however, which 
is strongly contradicted by the style of the architecture. 
This manifestly points to a period later by several centu- 
ries—perhaps to the age of the Crusaders, and to the brief 
supremacy of Christian men in Palestine. 

There is an evident blending of the Grecian and Saracen 
styles, which is especially observable in the interior, where 
there are several pointed arches. Others areround. The 
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columns follow no regular order, while the capitals and 
their ornaments present a motley combination, which I 


have noi seen in any church known to have been erected 


in or near the age of Constantine. The length of the edi- 
fice is about fifty paces, by half as great a breadth. The 
eastern end is rounded in the common Greek style, and 
resting, as it does, upon a precipitous elevation of nearly 
one hundred feet, immediately above the valley where we 
encamped, it is a noble and very striking monument. 

The lofty, narrow windows of the church, which appear 
like apertures for the discharge of muskets, no less than 
this inaccessible position, point to its twofold design of a 
fortress and a sanctuary, and to the troublous times when it 
was probably erected. It is strengthened on the southern 
side by a rather slight buttress, and at a short distance is 
the ruin of a military outwork, with a massive glacis. Many 
stones are wrought into the walls of the church, which 
were evidently taken from more ancient buildings. 

Within the enclosure is a common Turkish tomb, and 
beneath it, at a depth reached by twenty-one stone steps, 
is a sepulchre, three or four paces square, where, according 
to tradition, John the Baptist was interred after his mar- 
tyrdom by Herod. From this sepulchre the magnificent 
Cathedral derives its name, and it was built in honour of the 


- forerunner of Christ. 


My companions were already prepared to recommence 
our journey ; but, directing that my horse should be in 
waiting for me half a mile from our encampment, I again 
ascended the hill, in order to visit a ruined colonnade which 
had caught my eye in the deep ravine that bounds this an- 
cient site upon the north. I was the more eager to examine 
these remains, as I was not previously aware of their exist- 
ence. I found it not a little difficult to descend into the 
valley, as there is no path on that side of the mount, and the 
slope is so steep in some places as to render walking imprac- 
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ticable. I contrived, however, after a good deal of labour 
and some small casualties, to make the steeper parts of the 
descent upon my hands and feet, and reached the bottom with 
no other damage thax a few scratches. Had I been less in 
a hurry, I might probably have discovered an easier way. 
Some vestiges of ancient constructions, traceable along this 
side of the hill for some distance, I took for the remains of 
former walls. Samaria must have been a city of immense 
strength—impregnable, it would seem, by any mode of at- 
tack known to the ancients, with the exception of famine. 

The ancient colonnade occupies the bottom of the deep 
ravine, which is here perfectly level—I think, artificially 
so--and under the plough. This little area is completely. 
shut in by hills, with the exception of an opening towards 
the northeast, through which, I believe, some glimpse may 
be had of the standing columns from the road. I sub- 
sequently obtai. ed a transient view of them from two or 
three points al ng the way to Jennin as it ascends the 
mountain. So peculiar is the situation of this sequestered 
spot, that it is snly visible, I think, from a few points of the 
heights of the : ncient site, which quite overshadow it. The 
columns, of witich a large number entire, and several in 
fragments, are erect, are arranged in a quadrangle, one hun- 
dred and ninety-six paces in length from east to west, 
by sixty-four in width. They are three paces asunder, 
measuring from centre to centre, which would give one 
hundred and seventy columns as the whole number, when 
the colonnade was complete. They resemble, in size and 
material, those of the long avenue on the southern side of the 
ancient city, and are probably the work of the same mag- 
nificent tyrant I ascertained their number very carefully, 
but have the mortification to find that, in my haste, I omitted 
to enter it in my note-book. 

It is not easy to determine to what object this vast and 
sumptuous colonnade was devoted, though I think there can 
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_be no doubt that it is one of those places of public assem- 
blage and amusement which Herod the Great introduced 
into his dominions. No mention is made by Josephus of 
the erection of such places in Samaria ; but he speaks of 
the building of a theatre in Jerusalem, and of an amphi- 

_ theatre in the plain, near that city, where gymnastic games 

were celebrated in honour of his great patron Augustus, and 

shows of wild beasts were exhibited.* We know, on the 
same authority, that Herod dedicated to him a magnificent 
temple, the remains of which, I presume, we have in the clus- 
ter of massive columns already described, “ standing about 
the middle” of Samaria. Indeed, Samaria was rebuilt, and 
named Sebaste, in honour of that emperor ; and we may 
safely presume that the great colonnade in the valley was 
either appropriated to the religious honours decreed to Ce- 
sar by this impious flatterer, or to the games and festivities 
which he introduced into Judea in defiance of the laws and 
usages of the people. This colonnade may have been de- 
voted to gymnastic and other games and shows, or possi- 
bly it was a hippodrome. The form of the surrounding - 
hills suggests the probability that it may have been an am- 
phitheatre, to which the ground is, indeed, well adapted, 
though I could discover no traces of seats, nor does the ar- 
rangement of the columns answer well to this object. 

The origin and early history of Samaria is familiarly 
known to all readers of the Old Testament, in the historical 
details of which this-city is second in importance only to 
Jerusalem. Omri, king of Israel, bought the Hill of Sama- 
ria of Shemer, who gave his name to the new capital, for 
two talents of silver, about 930 B.C. He was buried in 
Samaria, which continued to be the metropolis of this 
branch of the Jewish state till its dissolution by the captivi- 
ty under Hosea, B.C. 721. It was during this interval that 
Samaria enjoyed its highest prosperity, and fills so many 
* Antiquities, book xv., chap. vili., sec. i, ' 
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deeply-interesting and graphic pages of the Sacred History. 
It was the chief theatre of the prophetic missions of Elijah 
and Elisha. ‘The city was repeopled by immigrants from 
Mesopotamia, and retained some importance, till it was taken | 
and utterly destroyed by John Hyrcanus, nearly two cen- 
turies B.C., after a year’s siege, when famine came to the 
aid of the invader. From its beautiful and advantageous 
situation, the Hill of Samaria was not likely long to remain 
unoccupied, and it was speedily repeopled by the Jews and 
its ancient inhabitants. Herod enlarged the city ; fortified 

its naturally almost impregnable heights by a massive wall 
twenty stadia in circuit ; adorned it, as we have seen, with 
many sumptuous constructions, such as had hitherto been 
unknown in Palestine; added six thousand inhabitants, 
partly military colonists, to its population, and gave it the 
name of Augustus (Sebastos), to whom he was indebted for 
this portion of his dominions, as well as for many other fa- 
vours. 

The present wretched village, Sebaste, which still retains 
the Greek appellation in an Arabic dress, is all that remains 
of this splendid metropolis from the vicissitudes of two thou: 
sand years, and the decay which invariably attends upon 
Mohammedan conquest and misrule. - 

It was about eleven o’clock when I mounted my horse, 
which I found waiting for me in the road, above the colon- 
nade. My company was considerably in advance, and, 
having already passed the deep valley on this side of the 
town, I immediately began to ascend the lofty ridge which 
pounds the noble basin of Sebaste on the north. Like the _ 
whole beautiful amphitheatre, this ascent, though generally 
steep, is not precipitous, and it is mostly covered with till 
able soil. We passed one of the small villages, seated in 
the midst of olive plantations, which strike the eye of the 
spectator so favourably from the summit of Samaria. Many 
points in the ascent afford commanding and delightful views 
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of that matchless site and its majestic bulwark of encircling 
“mountains. At twelve M. I had reached the highest part 
of this elevated region, and was surprised at the vast pros- 
pect which opened upon me on the north and west. The 
first object which attracted my gaze was a lofty mountain, 
capped with snow, and gloriously refulgent in the sun’s 
meridian beams. It towered high above the whole im- 
mense region within the range of vision, and was situated 
at a great distance before me, in a direction a little east of 
north. By subsequent reference to a map, I found that this 
could be no other than Mount Hermon, the Jebel el Sheik of 
the Arabs. Much nearer, and in the same general direction, 
the outline of a considerable portion of the Sea of Tiberias 
was distinctly visible, with a narrow but glittering tract of 
water inits centre. Far away on the left the Mediterranean 
was in full view, shining like a mirror, and seeming to 
swell into a vast undulating table-land, bounded by the dis- 
tant horizon. Behind, and far below me, was Samaria and 
its superb basin, while just at the foot of the mountain, in 
front, a beautiful fertile valley stretched out from east to 
west, covered with fields of wheat, and environed with hills, 
which were studded with villages situated in the midst of 
luxuriant olive groves. It was altogether a glorious com- 
bination of natural magnificence and sublimity, with exquis- 
ite rural loveliness. 
The descent of the mountain led us in a northeast direc- 
tion, a course which we continued to pursue along its base, 
having the plain upon the left. We passed two villages, 
the latter and more considerable called Jibba, which we 
reached at one P.M. Like all the villages in this region, 
it is imbosomed in a forest of fruit-trees, which give to it, 
when seen at a little distance, an agreeable and flourishing 
aspect. We soon after entered another valley, or perhaps 
it would be more properly called a continuation of the first, 
‘with which it is connected by a narrow, shallow, and slight- 
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ly-ascending wady. An hour and a half from Jibba we 
passed a ruinous, fortified village on our left. It oceupies 
a high position, just at the termination of a spur of the 
mountain, which extends far into the plain from the north- 
west. This village is called Sannour, and seems to have 
been a place of great military strength, for which, indeed, 
its natural situation is highly favourable, as it is nearly sur- 
rounded by the plain, above which it is sufficiently eleva- 
ted, while the ridge connecting it with the mountain-range 
on the northwest immediately declines into a line of low, 
broken ledges. It was regarded an important post in the 
wars carried on by the petty chieftains of these regions 
against each other, and with the Turkish government. The 
town and fortress are now only a heap of ruins. 

Large tracts of this part of the plain were covered with 
wheat, which was uncommonly fine, while perhaps the lar- 
gest portion had recently been ploughed, and not sown at 
all, or sown so lately that the grain had not sprung up. We 
passed two or three small villages on the northeastern side 
of the plain, which we left by an indirect, ascending route, 
that led imperceptibly to a summit of considerable eleva- 
tion, from which we had a gratifying view of the great plain 
of Esdraelon and the mountains beyond. ‘There were still 
some low ridges between us and the border of this beauti- 
ful region. We were in the midst of cultivation after de- 
scending from the mountain, and another large village, im- 
bosomed in fruit-trees, and on the border of a small but 
fruitful plain, lay close to the road, which finally led us 
through a narrow, barren wady, bounded by low hills, te 
the large village or town of Jennin. Here we encamped, in 
a grassy field just upon the border of a grove—a sort of jun- 
gle, composed of thorn and many other small trees. I was. 
reminded of our encampment upon the plain of Jericho. 
We had travelled a little less than seven hours. peas: 

We were joined at our camp by a party of gentlemen 
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who left Jerusalem the morning after our departure, and 
overtook us at Sebaste. With Professor Moore I had voy- 
aged from Italy to Greece, and had met in Egypt and Jeru- 
salem. Two Irish gentlemen from Belfast, whom we had 
also seen in the holy city, and one Englishman, constituted 
the residue of the party. We were now eight in all, with 
a suitable retinue of pack-horses, muleteers, &e. ; 
A deputation from our company called upon the governor 
of Jennin, whose jurisdiction extends over the plain and 
pordering districts. We had the mortification of learning 
from that high source that Nazareth, the object of our jour- 
ney on the morrow, was shut up, and the roads leading to it 
strictly guarded, on account of the plague, which had re- 
cently made its appearance there. In consequence of this 
information, we resolved to go directly to Tiberias, after 
visiting Mount Tabor in the way. Sy a 
Jennin stands just before the mouth of the narrow wady 
by which we had passed the mountain border of the plain 
of Esdraelon, in which we were now encamped. The site 
is formed by a swell in the plain, and is elevated a few 
-yards above the general level, which gives it a showy and 
handsome appearance. The houses are built of stone, and 
are more solid and respectable in their appearance than the 
ordinary habitations of the country. The population I con- 
jectured to be 1500. They seemed all to be employed in 
agriculture ; and the cultivated region which surrounds the 
village and stretches off into the plain is very extensive. 
T saw many goats and horned cattle in the environs. They 
were in good condition, and the low mountains in the vicin- 
ity, no less than the uncultivated tracts of the plain, seemed 
well adapted to pasturage. The ground just around Jennin 
is much occupied with fruit and other trees. I saw olives, 
pomegranates, fig, palm, and what I took to be cherry and 
pear trees. The small enclosures in which they chiefly 
grow are made of the prickly pear, which flourishes well 
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and attains to an unusual size, though less, I think, than 
those at the eastern foot of Mount Zion in Jerusalem. The 

neighbourhood is abundantly watered by brooks and springs. 

A fountain has been made within the village, which is sup-_ 
plied with water conducted from some higher grounds on 
the east or northeast. .This attention to the convenience of 

the people is the more remarkable, as this is evidently not 

an ancient work, but the product of the present age. This _ 
particular region is said to have been blessed with good — 

rulers, perhaps beyond any other in Syria. They are, of 
course, subject to the Egyptian government, and were for- 
merly so to that of ‘Turkey, but they enjoy a measure of in- 
dependent authority, which has evidently been used, to some 
extent at least, for the public good. Of this the handsome 
fountain within the town is a pleasing instance ; while the 
general appearance of thrift and good cultivation—so much 
in advance of most parts of the country, and especially of 

this fertile plain—indicate a degree of security and equita- 
ble administration enjoyed by only a small portion of this. 
wretched people. 

Jennin was anciently a place of some ‘importance, and is 
mentioned by Josephus, under the name of Ginea, as situ- 
ated upon the boundary between the district of Samaria and 
the plain of Jezreel, and as also upon the great route from 
Galilee, by Samaria, to Jerusalem; two circumstances 
which exactly define the position of Jennin.* Some ves- 
tiges of antiquity are observable in the walls of the houses, 
where I saw well-wrought stones, that had evidently be- 
longed to ancient and very superior structures. 

May 1. We were mounted this morning at half past six 
o’clock, and took the Nazareth road, which runs nearly 
north through the great plain of Esdraelon. For several 
miles beyond Jennin the earth was covered with wheat, or 
freshly ploughed to receive a crop of millet. The people 


* Ant., b. xx., ¢. vi, s. i, and Wars, b. iii, c. iii, s, iv. 
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were already abroad, with their small, but hardy oxen, at- 
tached to certainly the worst ploughs in the world. ‘There 
were, perhaps, as many cows as oxen under the yoke, many 
of which evidently gave milk as well as performed the la- 
bours of agriculture. I think we saw not fewer than two 
or three hundred teams at a single view, all drawing the 
plough. The yoke is a simple pole laid upon the necks of 
the animals, and lashed around their throats with a thong. 
The man who holds the plough also guides the oxen, for 
which purpose he carries in his hand a light rod, armed at 
the end with a goad. I saw some patches of barley, but 
_ only a few, as wheat is the great crop of Palestine, which 
thrives upon all soils capable of bearing anything. ~ The 
straw is shorter than ours, even when grown upon the 
richest land. ‘The head, however, which is always beard- 
ed, is large and heavy, and the grain of good quality. 
The soil of this plain is deep, of a dark red colour, in- 
clined to be clayey, and not surpassed in natural fertility by 
our choicest Western bottoms. No attention is paid to agri- 
culture beyond simply breaking the surface, to the depth of 
two or three inches, with the plough of the country, and 
then sowing the seed. I could not learn that any care is 
bestowed upon manures, the rotation of crops, or anything 
else implying skill or system in agriculture. Still the 

“wheat looked well, and would likely yield twelve or fifteen 
bushels to the acre, and this after incessant cultivation, 
such as I have described, for hundreds, or, more probably, 
for thousands of years. 

Cotton is cultivated here to a considerable extent. The 
new crop had not yet risen above the surface of the earth ; 
put, judging by the dry stalks of the last year’s growth 
which were yet standing in many places, this beautiful 
plant does not here attain to great perfection. It is inferior 
in size to that which grows upon the poorest or most eXx- 

- hausted lands in the Carolinas and Georgia. 
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_ At about three quarters of an hour from Jennin we pass- 
ed an inconsiderable village on our right, and half an 
hour later, at eight A.M., were nearly opposite to a larger 
one, situated upon a mountain on the eastern side of the 
plain. Such situations are always preferred by these peo- 
ple, and very few reside in the midst of the fields which 
they cultivate. We passed but two or three such villages 
in crossing the plain, while a great number were visible 
upon the mountains and lower hills which form its boundaries 
on every side. As we advanced into the plain tillage be- 
came more negligent and less extensive. Large fields were 
left waste, and, finally, the whole region was given up to 
the natural growth, consisting chiefly of various sorts of 
wild grass and grain, upon which some flocks of goats and 
sheep, that were almost concealed from view by the lux- 
uriant vegetation, made no perceptible impression. ‘The 
soil evidently retains all of its fertility and adaptation to 
agriculture ; but it is only the smallest portion of it, near 
the borders of the plain, that is of any value to the people. 
Several smaller valleys, or, more properly, branches of the 
great plain, which open into the field of mountains on the 
right of our route, were in a good state of cultivation. One 
of these, apparently three miles wide, and more than twice 
as deep in the mountains, branches off in a southeastern di- 
rection from Jennin. It is bounded on its north and north- 
east side by some low mountain ridges that push out into 
the plain nearly to the Nazareth road. They attain a 
height ef perhaps four hundred feet a little east of their ter- 
mination. This is usually regarded to be the Mountain of 
Gilboa, where Saul and his sons were slain in battle with 
the Philistines. 'The situation answers well to all the al- 
lusions to Gilboa in the Old Testament; and I think there 
can be no reasonable doubt of the identity of this with the 
ancient mount, rendered so memorable by the ruin of the 
family of Saul, and scarcely less by the beautiful and ten- 
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der lamentation of David, who was to profit so greatly by 
their catastrophe : “ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no 
dew, neither let there be raim upon you, nor fields of of- 
ferings ; for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast 
away.’”* > J : 

Upon passing Mount Gilboa we got a view of another 
valley, similar to the one just described, and, like it, run- 
ning far into the mountain tract upon the east. At nine, a 
small village lay upon our left in the plain. 

At half past nine our route inclined more to the east, 
near a fountain, which gives rise to a considerable stream. 
Upon a low ridge on the left, and near the fountain, is a small 
hamlet. At eleven we had crossed the ramification of the 
great plain already described as lying north of Gilboa, and 
were turning towards the northeast, around the western ter- 
mination of a second mountain ridge, which, like Gilboa, 
extends into the plain from the east nearly to the Nazareth 
road. We next passed another hamlet and fountain upon 
the left, and as we then tured more to the east, around the 
mountain, another valley opened to our view, extending 
north to Mount Tabor, which soon rose up before us, and 
eastward into the mountain tract towards Jordan. 

Our route to-day, it will have been perceived, was along 
the eastern side of the great plain Esdraclon. Judging by 
the eye, which ranged in that direction without any ob- 
struction, its extent towards the west cannot be less than 
eighteen or twenty miles, while, from Jennin to the mount- 
ains around Nazareth, its northern limit is about the same 
distance. This large area, which has the form of an irreg- 


, 


* 2 Samuel, i, 21. Dr. Robinson visited a village situated at the base 
of this mountain, called Zerin It is conspicuously seen from the Nazareth 
xoad, from which it may be distant three miles. This village, ‘he believes, 
and I think for good reasons, to occupy the site of the ancient Jezreel. 
Near it is a copious fountain, probably the “ fountain in Jezreel,” where the 
_ Philistines were encamped previous to the fatal action upon Gilboa just 
_yeferred to.—Researches, vol. iii, p. 162. 
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ular triangle, will be a good deal increased by adding the 
broad, deep valleys that branch off at various points into the 
surrounding mountains. This region must be regarded as 
one of the most interesting in Judea. As an agricultural 
district, especially adapted to the production of breadstuffs, 
it was probably the best in the whole country, and, being 
less exposed to changes from the neglect of cultivation and 
the action of the elements, it exhibits to the modern travel- 
ler the best evidence, perhaps, that he anywhere obtains of _ 
the general accuracy of the Scripture accounts, which as- 
cribe to the promised land the attributes of fertility and 
abundance. aes 

It is also “ich j in historical aden ntieme: having been the — 
great battle-field upon which the destinies of Palestine have 
often been decided, both in ancient and modern times. 
Through its great central plain and connected valleys it 
opens an unobstructed route from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan, and breaks through the great bulwark of mountains, — 
which, rising from the western side of the Dead Sea and 
the valley of the Jordan, extend from Arabia, on the south, 
to the northern frontiers of Palestine. Its possession, there- 
fore, gave to an enemy the command of Galilee, and cut off 
Jerusalem from the region whence it must always have re- 
ceived its chief supplies, especially of bread. Its adapta- 
tion’ to the subsistence and movements of large armies, es- _ 
pecially when partly composed of cavalry and war-chariots, 
has always rendered the plain of Jezreel a prize of the first 
importance to an invader of Palestine. Its name, with those 
of the surrounding mountains of Carmel, Tabor,and Gilboa, 
which are constantly before the traveller’s eye as he crosses 
the plain, cannot fail of suggesting to every reader of sacred 
and profane history a train of the most interesting recollec- 
tions. 

We were, as we supposed, less than three hours from 
Nazareth, when our road fell into another coming from the 
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southwest, which is the common route from Gaza to Da- 
mascus. Our course was nearly northeast, towards the 
eastern termination of Mount Tabor, now full in our view. 
It appeared not more than eight hundred feet in height, 
round, and very regular, resembling pretty exactly in its 
form a hemisphere a little flattened. Our route lay along 
its base, and we passed around nearly or quite half its cir- 
-eumference. It continued to offer nearly the same form to 
the eye, though, from some points of view, it appeared 
rather oblong than round, and a near approach and careful 
inspection enabled us to detect some inequalities in the 
surface, which otherwise seemed perfectly smooth and reg- 
ular. Its sides, quite to the summit, are thinly sprinkled 
_ with oaks, and, from our point of view, appeared to be coy- 
ered with green grass, presenting the aspect of a vast lawn. 
The trees have little resemblance to the oaks of our forests. 
They have more likeness to an orchard of ancient apple- 
trees, which they exceed much more in the ample diameter 
of their thick, spreading tops than they do in height. 
The ruins of the ancient fortress and town on the sum- 
mit of the mountain were conspicuous from our road. Near 
‘its base, on the southeast, is a mill, situated upon a stream 
of clear water, sufficient at present to work it, though, no 
doubt, dry at a later period. Here a number of cows, and 
“5 herd of camels and some flocks of goats, were grazing 
upon the luxuriant pasturage. Our road ascended upon 
some swells that make out from the mountain, from one of 
which we had an extensive and final view of the plain of 
Esdraelon, which is here visible quite to its western and 
southwestern limits, at the eastern base of Carmel. On 
turning west, along the northern side of the mountain, 
we came to a Bedouin encampment. It was a festive oc- 
casion, and a crowd was gathered in front of one of the 
tents to witness a rude dance, which was exclusively per- 
formed by girls. They whirled and leaped with great ac 
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tivity and apparent excitement, brandishing aloft a glittering 
instrument, which, had they been men, I should have taken 
for a short sword. ; 

Flocks of goats and sheep were grazing around the en- 
campment, and many horned cattle, of small size, but well 
formed and in good condition, were scattered on the side 
of the mountain, which, as well as the plain, was covered 
with the finest pasturage. These Bedouins, as we subse- 
quently learned, properly belong east of Jordan and the Sea 
of Tiberias. They often cross over with their stock to en- 
joy the luxuriant fields of this vast plain, which, in these 
parts, seems not only to be without inhabitants, but to be lit- 
tle frequented by shepherds and herdsmen, though it affords 
unlimited supplies of the finest grass. These Bedouins 
partake of the bad reputation of their brethren about Jeri- 
cho. They are robbers as well as shepherds, and their fre- 
quent visits to this neighbourhood are, perhaps, the princi- 
pal reason of its abandonment by the more industrious and 
peaceable classes of the population. Travelling is not 
deemed safe here at present, except for considerable parties. 

The northern side of Mount Tabor has the same general 
appearance with the other portions with which our circuit- 
ous ride had made us acquainted. The slope is gentle and 
regular, such as might be surmounted without much diffi- 
culty on horseback, and with perfect facility by pedestrians. 
Luxuriant grass still clothed the mountain from its base 
quite to the summit. The graceful oaks are rather more 
thickly planted, and of somewhat larger growth than upon 
the opposite side. Their dense, spreading foliage gives to 
the mountain-side the aspect of a forest, while the trees are 
actually so remote from each other as not to injure vegeta- 
tion, nor would they interfere much with the scythe or the 
plough. The view strongly reminded me of the extensive 
wooded lawns seen about noble country seats in many parts 
of England, The lower hills and mountains, northwest 
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“and west of Tabor, are also thinly covered with trees simi- 

lar in appearance, and, I presume, of the same species with 
those here described. They impart to this region a char- 
acter ef peculiar interest and beauty in the eye of travellers, 
who have for many months been accustomed to look only 
upon sandy plains and bare mountains. 
At the distance of, perhaps, two miles northeast from the 
base of Mount Tabor is an ancient khan, well supplied with 
water from a fountain which rises within its ruinous walls. 
Here it was proposed to take some refreshment, and then to 
visit the summit of the mountain by a road said to be the 
most usnal and practicable, ascending its western slope. 
This purpose was disappointed, and I had to-day the double 
mortification of passing Nazareth unseen, and of leaving 
Tabor, the traditionary mount cf the transfiguration, but 
partially explored. 

This ancient khan consists of t two large quadrangles of 
stone, which are, indeed, distinct structures, standing at 
some distance from each other, the work, apparently, of dis- 
tant ages. They are in a ruinous condition, though still 
used by travellers and caravans as places of shelter and re- 
freshment. In the more prosperous days of Palestine and 
Syria, this must have been a place of great resort for per- 
sons employed in carrying on trade and intercourse between 
Gaza, Egypt, and Damascus. Its proximity to Nazareth 
and Tiberias, as well as to Mount Tabor, at the points 
where the roads to these places diverge from this great 
thoroughfare, added much to its importance. If we may 
judge from the dilapidated towers which stand at the an- 
gles of these structures, military guards were also posted 
here for the protection of the merchant and traveller, and, 
perhaps, of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. This re- 
gion, like Jericho, which is similarly exposed to incursions 
from beyond the Jordan, has probably been infested with 
robbers from time immemorial. We saw three or four very 
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wretched-looking people, who appeared to live in some of 
the apartments of the old khan. ier 

We were near being detained at the khan all night, and 
so of enjoying an opportunity of ascending Mount Tabor 
after the design had been quite abandoned. The muleteers 
were unwilling to proceed to Tiberias, which they had not 
expected, and which was, indeed, making the day’s journey 
very long and laborious. They wanted rest for their ani- 
mals, and time to profit by the rich pasturage and good wa- 
ter so abundant at this place. Our Armenian, who seems 
glad of an opportunity to show his bad qualities, fell into a 
soaring passion, and actually unloaded his horses, and turned 
them loose to graze. The rest looked on, evidently waiting 
to see if his extravagance and obstinacy would not secure 
for all a boon of which they were no less desirous than he. 
Some of the gentlemen, who were fortunate in having bet- 
ter guides, or more authority over them, made ready in the 
mean time, and resumed their journey. It was half an hour 
or more before we were able to follow. This delay, as well — 
as the distance before us, made it necessary to proceed at a 
quicker pace—another and even more aggravated offence 
to our churl, which kept him almost furious for some hours. 

Our general direction was now east of north, over what 
might still be regarded a part of the great plain of Esdra- 
elon. Mount Tabor is completely isolated in its broad 
bosom, with the exception of some low swells which join it 
to the mountains towards Nazareth. Tabor was now behind 
us, while before and on the right stretched out an immense 
plain, to which the eye could perceive no limits. It gradu- 
ally ascends, as we perceived in advancing north, with 
many varieties of surface not observed in a general view, 
to the borders of the Sea of Tiberias. In less than half an 
hour we crossed a broad, shallow valley running off to the 
right, from which we rose by a considerable ascent upon a 
tract of fertile land covered with rank grass, which came 
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high up the horses’ sides, intermixed with equally luxuriant 
wild wheat and oats. ‘The verdant aspect of the plain was 
also diversified with white clover of a species with which 
I am unacquainted, but now in full bloom, and with a great 
profusion of flowering plants. The tall grass waved with 
‘every breeze, and we seemed to be in the midst of a sea 
of vegetation. 

We passed a considerable village, called Labah, at the 
distance of about one and a half hours from the khan. It 
stands upon a low hill or swell in the plain, and a spring 
of water rises and flows off through a small valley beyond 
it. Our road here took a still more easterly direction, 
towards the Sea of Galilee. The soil of this portion of 
the plain differs from that on the south of Mount Tabor, and 
is no longer clayey or of a red colour, but very friable, and 
in many places nearly black. Occasionally it is encum- 
bered with stones, but is everywhere deep and rich, as is 
rendered apparent by the luxuriance of the wild growth al- 
ready described, as well as by the fields of wheat about 
Labah, and at a little distance from our route before reach- 
ing that village. 

I have already spoken of the general aspect of this re- 
gion as seen by the traveller going towards Tiberias. It is 
a boundless plain, gradually rising before him as he ad- 
‘vances, and disclosing many inequalities of surface, but 
nothing in this direction that would be noticed as even a 
considerable hill. It is this continued ascent of the plain 
towards the sea that conceals the mountains beyond from 
the view, and takes away all limits, but those of the hori- 
zon, from the prospect. At the distance of about one hour 
from Labah we had a small mountain on the left, two miles 
or more north of our route, now nearly east. This, tradition 
has fixed upon as the mount upon which Christ delivered 
his sermon, and it has, in consequence, received from the 
Latin monks the name of the Mount of Beatitudes. The 
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Arabs call it Keroun Hottein, the Horns of Hottein, in al- 
lusion to the two peaks or elevated summits on its top. At 
some distance farther east, the plain continuing to ascend 
as usual, we unexpectedly came to an abrupt descent of 
perhaps a hundred feet. This high bulwark extends far to 
the right as well as to the left, forming the western bound- 
ary of a second plain or valley, which commences at its 
base and spreads out eastward towards the sea, like the 
former, rising gradually before us as we advanced, and of a 
surface still more variegated. The soil here changes back 
to the dark red which prevails in the great plain beyond 
Mount Tabor. It is mostly under cultivation, and either 
covered with fine wheat or freshly ploughed for a summer 
crop. This beautiful vale certainly equals—t think it sur- 
passes in fertility, any portion of the plain of Esdraelon 
that came under my observation; and the agriculture 
seemed to me to be conducted with more skill and care. 
My attention had been so fully occupied with this scene 
of loveliness, and these unusual tokens of industry and 
civilization, always the more striking for being rare, as not 
to have heeded our progress until we reached the east- 
ern border of the plain. We were upon the brow of what 
must appear to a spectator at its base a lofty mountain, 
which bounds the deep basin of the Sea of Galilee, and 
forms the last step in the descent from the very elevated 
plain over which we had journeyed during the long day. 
The sun had just set behind us in a blaze of red light, 
which filled the western sky for many degrees above the 
horizon, and was slightly reflected from the smooth, glassy 
surface of the beautiful lake, whose opposite shore was 
visible for many miles on the right and left, rising abruptly 
out of the water into an immense and continuous bulwark, 
several hundred feet in height, grand and massive, but soft- 
ened by graceful undulations, and covered with a carpet of 
luxuriant vegetation from the summit quite down to the 
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water’s edge. Beyond the lake stretched out a vast, and, 
to our eyes, a boundless region, filled up with a countless 
number of beautiful, rounded hills, all clad in verdure, which, 
at this moment, was invested with a peculiar richness of 
colouring. In the remote distance, though full in our view, 
the snowy top of Mount Hermon was still glittering and 
basking in the beams of the sun, while a chaste, cool dra- 
pery of white, fleecy clouds hung around its base. The 
green, graceful form of Mount Tabor rose behind us, while 
over the broad and well-cultivated plain, the numerous fields 
of wheat, now of a dark, luxuriant green, contrasted very 
strongly and strangely with intervening tracts of red, freshly- 
ploughed ground. Independent of sacred associations this 
was altogether a scene of rare and unique beauty—nay, of 
splendid magnificence. 
We had commenced the descent, when a change in ou 
direction brought the city of Tiberias into view, sunk deep 
in the chasm below, and seated close to the shining field 
of water, which appeared to be within a quarter of an hour’s 
ride of us. We were, however, a full hour in reaching a 
point which a very protracted and fatiguing ride had made 
specially desirable to us. The twilight is here very short, 
and darkness follows the setting of the sun with great 
rapidity. The descent, which at first was smooth and 
“tolerably gentle, soon became rough and difficult. Unable 
to guide my jaded horse with any degree of satisfaction, or, 
as I thought, safety, I dismounted and drove him before me 
It was profoundly dark before we were able to reach the 
foot of the mountain, and the road became so narrow, rocky, 
and precipitous as to render our progress slow and excess- 
ively troublesome. I was afterward surprised to learn that 
several of the party had succeeded in riding down this 
mountain; but one learns to ride anywhere on these sure- 
footed Syrian horses. On looking back upon this road the 
next morning, I was filled with wonder and gratitude that 
; K K2 
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we had all been saved from serious accidents in making 
the dark and perilous descent. It was in the midst of the 
most profound darkness that we reached the city gate. A 
large company of Christian pilgrims, who had spent the holy 
season at Jerusalem, and were now on their return to Da- 
mascus and Asia Minor, were encamped before this main 
entrance to the city. Not a light was visible or a sound 
audible within its walls. After preparing our lanterns, and 
taaking an unsuccessful reconnoisance in quest of a better 
place, we finally pitched our tents in the midst of a rank 
growth of nettles, a little to the right of the gate. 
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TIBERIAS. 


May 2. I devoted the morning to an examination of the 
ruinous city before whose fallen bulwarks we had passed 


the night. The pilgrims were already preparing for their — 


departure, and a number of people from within the walls: 
had come out to graze their horses and cows. The former ~ 


they held or tethered among the tall grass and other her- 
bage that grew near our tents; a spot well adapted to the 


t 


double purpose of feeding their animals and gratifying their 


curiosity by gazing upon the strangers. A number of wom- 


en were out, who manifested no shyness and did not wear 


veils. The first object that arrested my attention, on look- 
ing towards the town, was the ruinous condition of the wall, 
which consisted of a shapeless pile of squared stones, over 
which was the foot-path by which the people passed out 
and in instead of going to the gate, a little distance farther 
north. I had to this moment forgotten the dreadful catas- 


trophe by which this city was overwhelmed in 1837, when — 


its walls, and, with a few exceptions, all its public and pri- — 


vate edifices, were thrown down by an earthquake. Near- 
ly one third of its 3000 inhabitants perished, though no ex- 


act account was taken, or probably could be taken, of their 


number. No attempt had yet been made to rebuild the 
walls. A few of the houses have been reconstructed, in a 


style evidently inferior to the old ones. They now consist — 


merely of mud walls, or of such as are made in the rudest 
manner of small, rough stones. Of the several mosques, 
only a single minaret is standing. The castle, which oc 
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_ cupies the northwest angle of the enclosure, and is by far 
the best and largest structure in the town, is quite ruinous, 
though still occupied. The city walls were originally solid 
and of a respectable appearance, as some portions still en- 
tire sufficiently show. They were nearly twenty-five feet 
high, built of squared stones, and strengthened with twenty- 
two towers, one at each angle and two standing by, or rath- 
er in, the sea, at the termination of the north and south walls. 
Only three sides of the town were fortified, the sea being 
regarded sufficient for the protection of its shore. The 
form of the city is quadrangular. The west side may be a 
third of a mile in length, while on the north and south the 
walls are not much more than an eighth of a mile in extent. 
The little enclosure, which, from the heights that overlook 
it on the west, seems no larger than an extensive garden, 
is close to the water, which is often forced almost to its 
centre by the winds. A rough and rocky, though fertile 
plain, extends from the walls back to the mountain, a dis- 
tance of near half a mile, and to the north and south of the 
city not far from a mile. One third of the enclosed area’ 
on the north is wholly uninhabited. 
The Jews live nearer the southern wall, in a central situ- 
ation, and in what now appears the most respectable portion 
of the city. I walked through their quarter, which is cut 
off from the rest of the city by a wall that has been par- 
tially repaired. Many of these Jews are Poles, and a more 
poverty-stricken, filthy, and disgusting company of human 
beings I have seldom seen than was assembled at their 
synagogue, preparatory, I suppose, to public worship, as 
this was Saturday. Their place of meeting is a poor, dirty 
room, in which are a considerable number of old, much- 
handled Hebrew books. One man particularly attracted my 
attention by his loud, ostentatious manner of reading, which 
he evidently regarded a high accomplishment. The Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews—here, as in Jerusalem, holding 
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themselves distinct from the Polish, and mostly natives 
of the country—have two synagogues, which I also visited. 
One is very small as well as poor, the other tolerably re- 
spectable, with mats, cushions, and a raised divan. Several - 
of the men were well dressed, and one of them treated us 
with marked politeness, requesting us to stay and lodge with 
him, &c. ‘The women whom we saw were handsome, and 
cleanly in their attire. Here is a school for boys, and one of 
more pretensions—it is denominated a college—for impart- 
ing instruction in the higher branches of Hebrew literature. 
Atleast, such was the account given by this polite rabbi, who, 
at our request, showed us the two schools. In one were 
two or three little boys, staring vacantly about, and occasion- 
ally reading-a word or two from a tattered, foul book, in a 
thundering tone of voice. As to the college, there was 
one larger boy, quite a stupid-looking fellow, sitting with 
an old book in his hand, upon which he did not deign to 
look, till, by-and-by, as we were about leaving the room, he 
uttered some words in a stentorian voice, and began to 
chant, swaying his body about in the usual way. The rest 
of the pupils, as our friend told us, were not present. This 
hopeful youth is in training for the rabbinical dignity. 
There are in Tiberias about 200 Jews—males, I suppose. 
Formerly there were many more, who perished in the earth- 
quake, or have since dispersed. The residue hold in their 
hands nearly all of the pitiful trade which exists in this 
most wretched of all the towns I have ever seen. Judging 
from the aspect of the inhabitants, the climate must be des- 
perately malignant. So, indeed, the communicative rabbi 
told us it was, and that the place would soon be forsaken, 
but that it is one of the holy cities of the Jews. I learned 
from the same authority that here are a hundred Christians, 
which I presume to be the number of men. They are 
Greek Catholics. The rest of the population, which I un- 
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derstood to be on the decline, is Mohammedan, and the 
whole amounts to 2000 or 2500. 

The Christians show to the traveller the house of St. 
Peter, now a church, built close to the water, at the north- 
east extremity of the inhabited portion of the city. It is 
perhaps thirty feet long and less than twenty wide. It is 
formed of a single arch, has four small arched windows on 
each side, and one in front. In the eastern end is an altar, 
ruinous and poor in appearance, but ornamented in the usual 
way. On one side is a kind of pulpit, and the floor is paved 
with flat stones. All this I ascertained by looking through 
the window, as the house was locked, and I declined as un- 
necessary, after I had seen all, the proffered politeness of a 
lad, who would run for the key. The monks come here to 
worship once a year, on St. Peter’s day. At other times 
the resident Christians occupy this church. It has no 
claim to the high antiquity assigned to it, being rather 
Saracen than Greek in its architecture, bona in reality it. 
is neither one nor the other. 

The ancient Tiberias was situated immediately am of 
the present city ; perhaps it also occupied the present site, 
only extending beyond it in that direction, to accommodate 
its larger population. 1, however, found the northwest angle 
of the ancient wall a short distance northwest from the 
southwest corner of the present enclosure ; a circumstance 
which renders it highly probable that the old town extended 
no farther in this direction. The absence of all antiquities 
within the city would lead us to the same conclusion. The 
western ancient wall, which is still traceable by its ruins, is 
in the middle of the plain, between the sea and the mount-. 
ain. ‘The valley contracts towards the south, and a spur 
from the mountain extends into it to the southwest angle of 
the old wall. On its summit, which commands the ancient 
site, are extensive ruins of a citadel and its outworks. 
From this point of the mountain, the south wall extends east 
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directly to the sea. The old town was also fortified upon 
the water-side, and a massive remnant of the ancient bul- 
wark, a hundred paces in length, strengthened by a round 
tower, is seen at the southeast corner of the quadrangle. 
The earth is covered with shapeless ruins, many of which 
were concealed by the tall, rank grass, that rendered walk- 
ing difficult. The foundations and a portion of the cel- 
la of one large structure remain entire, twenty-two paces 
long by sixteen wide. Near this is the substruction of 
another considerable edifice. Columns of limestone and 
gray granite lie in several places; in one they. are in the 
edge of the water. From the extent and character of these 
ruins, we should be led to infer that the ancient Tiberias, 
though a small city, was well built, and contained several 
large and costly structures. ‘ 

South of the ruins, and distant from them, paiare! a quar- 
ter of a mile, are some mineral springs, which rise a few 
rods only west from the sea, at the termination of a higher 
part of the narrow plain, that from this point swells into 
hills and forms the base of the mountain. Four sources 
spring up near to each other, almost in a line from north to 
south, and run off towards the sea in as many separate 
streams, which send up clouds of steam that indicate the 
high temperature of the water, and convert the atmosphere 
into a tolerable vapour-bath. I found the water so hot 
as nearly to blister my hand, which I had incautiously 
thrust into it to test the temperature. Buckingham found it 
130° by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. I should have pro- 
nounced it considerably higher by the only test which 1 
had it in my power to employ. Its taste is disgustingly 
bitter and salt, and it emits a strong smell of sulphur. It 
leaves a thick sediment upon the stones over which it flows 
to the sea, which is green, yellow, dull red, and white, as 
seen at different places. Distance from the souree, with 
the changing temperature, probably produces these differ: 
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ences ; or perhaps there may be some variety in the quali- 
ties of the several springs. 

There are two bathing-houses a little north of the fount- 
ains, one old and partly ruinous, but still used by the peo- 
ple, of whom a large and boisterous company of females, I 
presumed by their shrill voices, were in the occupancy of 
it at the time of my visit. I entered the other, but remained 
but a moment, being unable to bear the heat, and the disa- 
greeable fumes that loaded the atmosphere. This is a new 
edifice, the work of the government. It is well built, sur- 
mounted by a great central dome, with the lower portions 
of the building roofed with cupolas in the Turkish style. 
The great public bath is under the high dome, and has a 
marble basin, and marble steps and pavement. The water 
is retained in a reservoir until cool enough for use, and it is 
brought thither by a conduit, which is, I believe, connected 
with all the sources. The bathers, therefore, enjoy the 
combined efficacy of the different sources, if, indeed, there 
is any variety in their qualities. They seem rather to be 
‘so many streams from the same fountain. These baths are 
a good deal resorted to, chiefly in midsummer, by the peo- 
ple of the country, for most of the diseases and infirmities 
that prevail in this climate. They are thought especially 
useful in ulcers, rheumatism, &c. It is not a little re- 
markable that no allusion is made to these baths either in 
the Old or New Testament. They must always have at- 
tracted attention for their physical peculiarities, even though 
they possessed no reputation for medicinal virtues. They 
are several times referred to by Josephus. 

A little south of the springs are remains of an ancient 
wall, running from the sea to the mountain. It may 
have been an outwork designed to strengthen the defences 
of the town upon this side, or perhaps it was connected with 
the approaches of an enemy in some of the many sieges to 
which this city has been exposed. 

Vou, Ii.—L1 
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‘Some of my fellow-travellers indulged their curiosity by 
taking a bath of the hot fountains just described. They com- 
plained bitterly of the extreme heat, and came out of the 
water pretty well parboiled. I was unable to endure the 
heated atmosphere even long enough to examine the estab- 
lishment; and so, to indemnify myself for the disapppoint- 
ment, walked farther along the beach, to a place not ex- 
posed to the view of the people, and took my bath in the Sea 
of Galilee. The bottom was covered with gravel, and every 
way adapted to my object. : 

From the beach I went across the narrow plain, to ex- 
amine a building near the base of the mountain, southwest 
from the warm sources. It is a small quadrangular edifice, 
solidly built, and not much dilapidated, open towards the 
east, with a window in the northern and another in the 
southern wall, and four small niches in the western. The 
open front was supported by a single column of red granite, 
and of a large size. 

A little farther south, in the rear of the baths, I came to 
two ancient tombs excavated in the base of the mountain. 
The first is approached through a cut in the rock to a semi- 
circular recess, in the rear of which a square entrance opens 
into an arched chamber. Here are three sarcophagi on the 
right, with as many on the left, hewn in the rock on a level 
with the floor, and entered by small square doors. The 
other tomb has a single sarcophagus, now filled up, at the 
bottom of the circular recess. $ 

A little farther north, a point of rock juts out from the 
mountain, on which is a ruined fortress. ‘Then comes a 
second ridge, upon which are the ruins of a wall that ex- 
tends high up the mountain and joins the old citadel. I 
followed the steep acclivity, and about half way up came 
to a quadrangular well, nearly filled up, which is four paces 
long by three wide. The ruinous walls of the citadel en- 
compass the summit of the mountain, and two massive 
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towers stood at its southwestern and northwestern angles. 
Close to the wall, on the east, is a well, five paces long by 
four wide. ‘The bulwarks run along the brink of the 
mountain, which declines rapidly from their exterior side. 
West of the towers is a trench excavated in the rock. 
These works, by whomsoever erected, must have perfectly 
commanded the city, above which they rise several hun- 
dred feet. “They are neither Jewish nor Roman, so far as 
the workmanship affords a test for judging of their origin. 
Still they have the aspect of antiquity, and may have been 
built by the crusaders or their Saracen conquerors. — 

I remained seated upon one of these ancient tombs for 
half an hour or more, to enjoy the lovely and magnificent 
prospect which it afforded of the Sea of Galilee and the 
region adjacent. It was four or five hundred feet below 
me, its surface so smooth as to seem covered with oil, and 
glittering in the beams of a bright and burning sun, though 
darkened here and there with the moving shadow of a 
cloud. The entire eastern shore of the lake was visible, 
with the exception of a small portion at the southern or 
lower end. I could only conjecture its length and breadth ; 
but it seemed to me that the expanse of water upon which 
my eye rested might be twelve or fourteen miles in length 
by six or seven wide. The high, bold shore is a good deal 
depressed on the north and northeast, where the Jordan en- 

ters, and it occasionally declines a little, or is broken through 
by a narrow valley in some other places ; but, with few ex- 
ceptions, it is everywhere a mountain steep, such as w2 
descended with so much toil in reaching Tiberias yester- 
day, and such as I had just clambered up to my present 
lofty position. Steep as it is, however, it is usually clothed 
with grass, shrubs, and small trees. In a few places, 
where the slope is more gentle, it is covered with wheat 
and ploughed fields, which exhibit the same aspect of dark 
red, the sure evidence of fertility, which I had remarked in 
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the plain of Esdraelon. This mountain bank appears to 
rise from the water’s edge ; but sometimes there is a border 
of level ground below it, only visible, however, when sown 
in wheat or freshly ploughed. The summit has a long, 
regular outline, appearing as if a vast plain spread out be- 
yond it. Through some occasional openings a view is ob- 
tained of small tracts of the interior. There is little appear- 
ance of cultivation ; but a few fields in wheat, or prepared 
for summer crops, exhibit the evidences of a rich, produc- 
tive soil, similar to that west of the lake. No mountains 
are visible in the east, and the region towards Hermon, in 
the northeast, becomes wooded. That noble mountain, 
which I had previously observed as a mere shining sum-— 
mit, extends far to the northeast, or perhaps north-northeast, 
forming a long ridge, with many elevations and gentle de- 
pressions. The fleecy clouds which were gathered about 
its base last evening now floated above its glittering top. 
Still farther north the snowy tops of Lebanon were visible. 
The intensely glowing sun poured down a flood of beams 
upon them, producing a degree of brightness upon which 
the eye was literally unable to look. South and southeast 
of the lake the field of vision is occupied with mountains of 
no great elevation. 

The town, which lay almost dient below me, appeared 
as if occupying the bottom of an abyss, and its mean, flat 
roofs gave it the aspect cf a brick-yard. 

It is generally known that the Sea of Galilee is only an 
expansion of the Jordan ; and travellers have often remark- 
ed that the current of the river is visible in the middle of 
the lake. I observed this appearance from the old citadel, 
but from no other point of view. It perhaps varies with 
the season, and the quantity and clearness of the water 
which flows down from the upper Jordan. 

My attention was withdrawn from more distant objects — 
by the appearance of a small boat, with its white sail spread — 
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out to ‘he wind, and making its way from Tiberias along 
the western shore. I had been previously told that there 
was no boat in the place. Desirous of making a short 
aquatic excursion before our departure, which was soon to 
occur, I hastened down from the mountain ; but it was too 
late to effect my object. My fellow-travellers had already 


returned to the shore, and the boats—the one I had seen, 


and another ‘propelled by oars—had other engagements, 
and could not be detained, even had my time allowed me to 
employ them. ‘here are very few boats upon this sea at 
present—some said only these two. Fish, which abound 
as they formerly did, are caught along the shore with nets, 
and there is neither trade nor travel to call for the construc- 
tion of the small vessels, to the use of ES this lake is 
well adapted. 

The city of Tiberias is first mentioned by the evangelist 
John.* It had then been recently built by Herod the te- 
trarch,j and named in honour of his patron, the Emperor 
Tiberias. ‘The compliment of building and naming cities 
for the Roman emperors was carried farther, perhaps, in 
Palestine than anywhere else. Sebaste, Cesarea, Julias, 
Tiberias, &c., either supplanted the names of ancient towns, 
or were given to such as had been especially built to receive 
these honoured appellations. Tiberias became a refuge for 
the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and 
subsequently, when they were excluded from the land of 
Judah. Here they established in the second century their 
celebrated school, which flourished during several ages. 
Tiberias was an important city in the days of the crusaders, 
and stands connected with many stitring events in the his- 
tory of the Middle Ages. The superstitious attachment of 
the Jews to this site, which itself seems to have no ade- 
quate cause in their history or traditions, is probably the 
only circumstance which prevents its desertion. It is 

+_-vi., 23. + Josephus, Antiquities, book xviii., chap, ii., sec. iii, 
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sickly, is exposed to desolating earthquakes, and derives no 
advantages from its position on the beautiful lake, if we ex- 
cept the supply of fish, which might, probably, be secured 
somewhere else along the shore with less exposure to great _ 
calamities. 


JOURNEY TO TYRE. 


We left our encampment before Tiberias a few minutes 
before twelve o’clock. The heat in this deep basm was 
already excessive, and the atmosphere was not agitated by 
the slightest movement. I was already much fatigued, and 
do not remember to have begun the journey of the day in so 
prostrate a condition, or with prospects so discouraging. 
My illness at Jerusalem had left me bilious, and this un- 
pleasant symptom had been much aggravated by exposure 
to the sun and the toils of our route, especially by the la- 
borious ascent of Mount Gerizim, the Hill of Samaria, and 
the old acropolis at Tiberias. At the end of an hour or 
more we experienced a very slight alleviation in the tem- 
perature of the air, as we travelled along the shore of the 
lake ; and the relief was still more decided when we began 
to ascend the mountains. 

We had a good view of the rugged declivity by which 
we had made our nocturnal descent upon the city the pre- 
vious evening, and its appearance from below fully justified 
the impressions which | had derived from feelmg my way 
down in the dark. 

There are some graves and rude monuments immediate 
ly north of the city, and-a few ruinous houses, among which ~ 
we followed a rough and obscure path towards the shore of 
the lake. Here we turned directly north, keeping along 
the higher ground, though very near the water. At the 
distance of half an hour from the city wall the Damascus 
road comes down through a break im the cliff, from the high 
plain towards Tabor. We continued 4e follew it nearly tu 
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the northern extremity of the lake. At the same point are 
some ancient reservoirs, situated close to the water’s edge. 
A number of fountains, still furnishing a copious supply of 
water, burst forth from the earth, and the cisterns were evl- 
dently made to collect and retain their water, either for or- 

_ dinary uses or for bathing. They are circular, and may be 
twenty feet in diameter. 

The rocky shore—a continuation of the plain around Ti- 
berias—appears susceptible of tillage, but is not cultivated, 
with the exception of a miserable garden, with some neg- 
lected plants near the fountains. The mountain soon after 
approaches very near to the sea, and the road winds along 
for some distance, over and among rocks, directly under the 
cliff. : 

After one hour and twenty minutes another plain opened 
before us, extending several miles to the north and west. 
A miserable-looking village of thirty or forty huts stands in 
the entrance, and we stopped to make some inquiries of the 
pale, sickly-looking inhabitants, who resembled the people 
of Jericho in their aspect and bearing. This region has, 
in some respects, a striking resemblance to that near the 
mouth of the Jordan. The thorn of Jericho, which I have 
so fully described, reappears upon this plain. A few scat- 
tering palm-trees adorn the dreary precincts of Tiberias, 
‘while the stagnant atmosphere and oppressive heat prevail- 
ing in this deep valley are probably the chief causes, here 
as well as at Jericho, of the sickliness of the climate. This 
poor village, however, possesses a special historical inter- 
est. ‘The people, of whom we inquired its name, called it 
Mejdal ; and it is evident, from the name, as well as from 
its position here, that this is the Magdala of the New Tes- 
tament and the Migdal of the Old.* At the northern ex- 
tremity of this village is a large quadrangular edifice, now 
in a ruinous state. It may have been a khan. 
a Joshua, xix., 38, and Matthew, xv., 39. 
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_ The southern part of the plain, which commences at this 
village, is under cultivation. We saw some inconsiderable 
- fields of wheat, and the villagers were employed with their — 
oxen in ploughing for a summer crop—of millet, I presume. 
The plain is but little elevated above the sea, and is almost 
a perfect level. In some places it has the appearance of 
being marshy, and it is, for the most part, untilled, and cover- 
ed with rank grass and a variety of running plants. We 
crossed two small streams, which come down from the 
‘Mountain on the west and pass on rapidly to the sea. Upon 
one of them are several ruinous mills, only one of which had 
the appearance of being in tolerable repair, or capable of be- 
ing restored. This plain, which, I think, is about four miles 
in length by two and a half in breadth, is bounded eastward 
by the sea and on the west by the mountain, which recedes 
from the shore at Mejdal, and, having made the compass 
of that side of the plain, again returns to the beach at its 
northern end. The two extremities of the plain are thus 
contracted to a point, while the western boundary along the 
mountain is curved, and the eastern, on the sea, is a nearly 
straight line. The soil is of a dark colour, very deep, and 
evidently of the greatest fertility. This plain is universally 
regarded to be the Genesareth of the New Testament, and 
the Gennesareth of whose marvellous productiveness Jose- 
phus speaks in such unmeasuredlanguage. He says it is 
thirty stadia long from north to south, and twenty broad, 
which agrees nearly with my estimate. Wady Hymam 
comes down through the mountain northwest of Mejdal, and 
distant from it about one third of the length of the plain. 
We left this beautiful region at half past 2 o’clock, 
and began to ascend the mountain, our road here bearing 
to the ieft. The crossing of the plain had occupied us 
one hour and ten minutes, and its northern termination, as 
indicated by the return of the mountain to the sea, was only 
a few minutes before us I did not know at the time that 
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the precise spot, marked by a fountain, an old khan, and 
other ruins, adopted by the most judicious writers and tray- 
ellers as the probable site of Capernaum, was within five 
or ten minutes of the place where we turned up the mount- 
ain. Yet such was the fact. I had already passed the 
sites of Bethsaida and Chorazin, the villages so peculiarly 
favoured by our Lord’s ministry, and so terribly denounced 
on account of their unbelief, in coming from Mejdal. 

The arguments which go to establish the identity of this 
plain with “the land of Genesareth,” and, consequently, to 
fix here the sites of Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin, 
appear, to my mind, satisfactory. All the notices of Gen- 
esareth in the New Testament concur to demonstrate that 
it lay upon the western shore of the sea, and there is no 
other tract of country upon this coast, besides the plain in 
question, which can possibly answer to the description of 
Josephus already referred to.* A comparison of Matthew, 
xiv., 34, and Mark, vi., 45 and 53, with John, vi., 17 and 
21, shows conclusively that both Capernaum and Bethsaida 

“were situated in the plain of Genesareth, so that sailing to 
these towns is said to be going to the land of Genesareth. 
Chorazin is only mentioned in comexion with Bethsaida, 
to which it was, no doubt, adjacent or very near. 

For more than an hour after leaving the sea and entering 
‘the mountain region our general direction was towards the 
northwest. The ascent, though rapid, was hardly any- 
where precipitous, and the mountain-sides were covered 
with grass, still green and flourishing. At a quarter past 
3 P.M., we turned aside to examine some ruins situated 
‘a few rods from cur route on the left. Here is a deep 
chasm in the mountain, which in this place rises several 
hundred feet above the road. ‘The sides are formed of per- 
pendicular cliffs, which rise with much regularity from the 
bottom of the chasm, thirty or forty feet, perhaps, above the 

* Wars, book iii, chap. x. sect. vi. eas 
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level of the ravine by which we were advancing, quite to~ 
vse top of the mountain. They appear to be nearly paral- 
lel for a considerable distance into the mountain, when they 
gradually approach each other, and finally meet, thus form- 
ing two sides of a triangle, which is completed by a wall 
across the mouth of the gorge. It was this wall which at- 
tracted our attention in passing along the road. Though in 
a ruinous state, it is still a massive pile, and might easily 
be repaired, so as to render this stronghold nearly impreg- 
nable. In the northern cliff are entrances to a great num- 
ber of caverns, whether natural or artificial I could not de- 
termine, as they appeared to be at present inaccessible ; 
but they are probably artificial, as the square windows by 
which they communicate with the great area are evidently 
the work of man. At the time, I took this to be the Kalaat 
Hamam of Burckhardt, and the Valley of Doves of Pococke, 
the precise situation of which in Wady Hymam, west of 
Mejdal, had escaped my notice. It has a strong resem- _ 
blance to that ancient fastness in its general character. 
The perpendicular cliffs rise on all sides but that occupied 
by the wall to a great height, so as to render the approach 
of an invader impossible ; while the narrow entrance, forti- 
fied by this massive bulwark, could easily be defended by 
a handful of men against the largest force.* 

The entire route from the Sea of 'Tiberias to Safet i 1s as- 
cending, and the traveller, finding little variety in the form 
and general appearance of the limestone ridges which he 


* The suggestion of Dr. Robinson is probably correct, that the similar 
fortress in Wady Hymam was a stronghold of the robbers whom Herod the 
Great destroyed by letting down from the top of the cliffs, where they were 
secured by long chains, capacious boxes filled with soldiers, who, thus sus- 
pended in mid air, attacked the bandits through the entrances of their caves, 
dragging them out with long hooks, and dashing them down the precipice. 
— Antiq., book xiv., chap. xy., sec.xly. The historian speaks of these caves 
as numerous in this mountatas 1s 2art of Galilee: all of them were ipety 

captured by Herod. 
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sticcessively encounters in the laborious and rather tedious 
ride, is often tempted to look back upon the picturesque 
and beautiful region of which he must soon make his last 
‘survey. The sea is almost continually in sight, and the 
different elevations and ever-shifting points of view from 
which it was seen gave to this lovely expanse of water, re- 
"posing in its deep bed, lustrous and glittering in the sun- 
beams like molten silver, an endless variety of interesting 
forms and aspects. | Sometimes it was visible throughout 
almost its entire length, but so overshadowed and straitened 
is it by the high mountain barrier which forms its western 
shore as to appear only a broad river, flowing on quietly 
and imperceptibly towards the lower southern region. 
Again the interposition of a point of the mountain, or some 
slight change in our course, intercepted our view of some 
portion of the shining tract, leaving visible only the nearer 
or remoter parts, and sometimes no more than an inconsid- 
erable section across the middle of the lake. Our increas- 
ing elevation brought the magnificent plain that spreads out 
beyond its eastern shore, more and more under the domin- 


jon of the eye, and gave a vast enlargement to its visible 


extent, as well as greater distinctness and depth to the form 
and outlines of the graceful, green hills that rise in such 
numbers upon the broad expanse of its fruitful bosom. 1 
thought some of these views the most exquisitely beautiful 
of any I had enjoyed of this deeply interesting region, but 
perhaps it was because they were parting views of a re- 
gion so honoured and hallowed by the presence and min- 
istry of the adorable Saviour. My eye rested upon the 
«“ Sea of Galilee,” the “ coast of Magdala,” and the “ land 
of Genesareth ;” upon the site of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum—* the cities where most of his mighty works 
were done.” It “ passed over to the other side,” and traced 
in various directions across the shining lake the probable 
track of “the little ships” in which he “ went about doing 
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good,” and that along which he came to his disciples, 
“walking on the sea,” and where “He rebuked the winds 


and the sea, and there was a great calm.” Surely no re- 


gion on earth but Jerusalem and its environs alone is rich- 


er in affecting associations; and I felt now as I did upon 


bidding adieu to the holy city—saddened and quite over- 
powered with the thought that I should commune with these ? 
-endeared scenes no mote. 

We had expected to reach Safet before dark, and to. 
spend the night there. Our guides, however, who seek oc-— 
casion to retard our progress, with the twofold purpose of 
favouring their animals, and continuing longer. under pay, 

pronounced this impossible, and they urged us te encamp 
long before night, under the pretence that their horses were — 
too much exhausted by the excessive heat of the day and : 
the labour of clambering up the endless mountain, t’ go far- 
ther, and also that there was either grass nor wa’ _ before 
us. We had already learned how little credit such declara- 
tions were entitled to, and kept on without ] paying any re- 
gard to them. At sunset we found ourselves upon the brink 
of a deep ravine. So steep and rocky was the declivity that 
-T should have deemed it impossible to pass down with our 
horses, much as I had learned to confide in their sagacity 
and unerring precision of foot, but that a zigzag path, full of 
rolling stones, marked the way by which others were evi- 
dently. accustomed to make the ascent and descent of the 
frightful precipice. 1 believe there is really nothing to fear 
so long as one ‘Can manage to keep upon the backs of these 
Syrian horses. It is best to give them the rein, and throw 
upon them the whole responsibility of picking their own 
way, and of bearing you harmless to a place of safety, and — 
they are sure, in the end, to justify all the confidence that 
may be reposed in them. After looking some time fora — 
tract of level ground large enough to pitch our tents upon, 
we encamped in the narrow bottom of this ravine. It was 
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full of a rank and nearly impervivus growth of tall grass, 
thistles, and a variety of running plants. Two fountains of 
clear water burst out of the base of the mountain a few 
yards below us, and formed a bright stream, that flowed 
rapidly down the bottom of the wady. Two neglected 
palm-trees, of a hardy and vigorous appearance, thrive in 
this well-watered and sheltered spot, and a few ancient 
olive-trees stood in a cluster near our tents, and were scat- 
tered more sparingly along the bottom and sides of the ra- 
vine. These steep, rocky declivities evidently possess a 
high degree of fertility, and are favourable to the produc- 
tion of all the delicious fruits of this favoured climate. We 
did not observe any marks of cultivation in the valley ; but 
on ascending the opposite slope in the morning, came to 
some fields of wheat, and saw considerable tracts, fresh 
ploughed or clothed with grain, in a broader part of the valley 
below. We were, indeed, near a thriving agricultural vil- 
lage, though our guides, who, I think, were unacquainted 
with this part of the route, assured us that it was at least 
three hours to the first human habitation. A young woman, 
who came to our camp before dark, set them right in this 
matter. She said it was but one pipe to Acbala, the place 
of her residence. This was a method of measuring distance 
which I had not heard of before, though certainly a very con- 
venient, as well as a tolerably accurate one, in a country 
where everybody smokes incessantly, whether at home or 
abroad, at rest or in motion. 

May 3. It was full half after eight o’clock when we re- 
commenced our journey this morning. Rise and breakfast 
at what hour we will, our muleteers continue to delay us 
till a late hour. Their horses are never ready in season. 
Their shoes want fastening or their gearing is out of repair, 
and they find no difficulty in wasting a half hour or more in 
loading. ‘These men all seem obliging enough with the ex- 
ception of the Armenian ; but they are evidently disposed te 
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make his tardy movements the measure of their own, and 
to consider his stupid, indomitable obstinacy an excuse for 
all delinquencies. | After using all practicable means to pro- 
duce reform, with no other effect than that of making mat- 
ters worse, I have concluded to cultivate patience. Ws 
shall probably be in Beyrout in season for the steamer, and 
there is now but little prospect of our being able to visit Da- 
mascus and Balbec, even should the boat be delayed a week , 
a probable contingency, on which alone we had rested any 
hope of effecting these objects. 

We reached the village of Acbala at aboot a quarter 
past nine. It is situated in a shallow wady which comes 
down from the northeast to the right of our road, and 
opens into the broad, deep valley just described, at a short 
distance below the point at which we had emerged from 
it. A clear, copious stream flows off rapidly in that di- 
rection. There may be forty or fifty houses here, roughly 
built of small stones or earth. The soil is exceedingly fer- 
tile, and I have not seen so great a variety of trees growing 
together since entering Palestine. Here were olives, figs, 
pomegranates, cherries, pears, and aspens, besides others of 
species unknown to me. Rank grass, itermingled with a 
profusion of sweet-scented flowers, covers the entire face 
of the country, wherever it is not under the plough. The 
atmosphere was vocal and almost darkened by an in- 
credible number of bees. Their hives are cylinders, made 
of earth, about two or three feet in length by eight or ten 
inches in diameter, having the entrances at one end. These 
were piled one upon another like logs of wood, in some in- 
stances forty or fifty together. ‘The culture of bees would 
seem to be the chief business of the people, and I was re- 
minded, for the first time since entering Palestine, that 
“honey” was formerly one of the staple products. The 
pseple looked blooming and robust, and were decently at- 
ured ; and I believe they were all out, men, women, and 
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children, to gaze at us as we passed. Their attention was 
mostly directed towards Mrs. C., whose bonnet, veil, and 
other articles of dress and equipage excited an expression 
of wonder, which induced us to think that this way is little 
if at all frequented by travellers, and that a Frank lady was, 
perhaps, never seen here before. ‘This has evidently been 
a place of some importance. I saw several large blocks of 
wrought stone, some fragments of a sculptured entablature, 
and a fountain of massive masonry, all having an ancient 
appearance, and referring back to more prosperous days. 
May not Acbala be the ancient Arbela, mentioned by Jose- 
phus as a village situated among the fastnesses, occupied 
by robbers, and captured by Herod 7* The position would 
answer well enough to his account, and the name, to the 
eye and ear of the unlearned at least, are similar. 

We reached Safet in one hour and forty-five minutes from 
our encampment. The road ascended rapidly from that 
point, as, indeed, it had done nearly the whole distance from 
the Sea of Tiberias. The ruinous city occupies the sum- 
mit of the highest mountain in Galilee, and one of the high- 
est in the Jewish territories, and it is conspicuously seen 
from a great distance in all directions but the north, where 
some high masses of the mountain interrupt the view. We 
usually had it in sight throughout the entire route from the 
plain of Genesareth. Tradition has fixed upon it as “the 
city set on a hill,” which suggested our Saviour’s beautiful 
illustration. Its conspicuous position, in reference to the 
Sea of Galilee and the region about it, would favour its pre- 
tensions to this honour, but there is, in truth, no reason for 
supposing that a city existed here at so early aday. The 
town does not occupy the precise summit of the rounded 
mountain, but rather the sloping ground immediately below 
it, a military castle or citadel having been erected upon the 
highest point. This is a Gothic structure, the work of the 


* Antiquities, book xiv., chap. xv., sec. iv., V. 
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crusaders. It was an enclosure of massive walls, strength- 
ened by towers, beyond which, on the declivity of the hill, 
1 fosse encompasses the whole. All is now a heap of 
ruins. The city, as we approached it from the south, ap- 
peared to consist of three separate villages, occupying the 
east, south, and northwest slopes below the castle. We 
passed through the southern or chief Mohammedan quarter, 
which is the best-built part of the town, and suffered least 
from the earthquake in 1837, probably from occupying a 
more level site than the other quarters. Some of the houses 
here have a respectable appearance, and several enclosed 
gardens, planted with trees, add to the beauty of the situa- 
tion, while they tend to conceal the ruinous aspect of every- 
thing from the view. ‘ 

We stopped in the bazar, a large area with some ranges 
of open stalls or sheds around it; where merchandise was 
exhibited on sale. ‘This market-place lies between the 
Mchammedan and Jewish quarters, or rather in the edge 
of the latter, just north of the first. It is a curious place. 
As I sat upon my horse, the smoke of a kitchen or cook’s 
shop rose from the earth near me. Upon looking about, I 
perceived the mouth of the chimney from which it issued, 
rising a few inches above the ground at my horse’s feet. 1 
was upon the flat roof of a house, and soon perceived that 
a considerable portion of the bazar was undermined in a 
similar way. The natural hillside is nearly perpendicular, 
and it is found easier to place the houses upon one another 
than to’excavate for more solid foundations and a more com- 
modious site. Just on my left hand was a precipice, upon 
approaching the brink of which I found myself moving upon 
the tops of the houses that formed one side of the next 
street, to which the rows of mud-built tenements gave the 
appearance of a ditch of similar dimensions dug in the earth. 
There was some show of business in the bazar, and a con- 
siderable quantity of cotton cloths, tobacco, pipes, and va- 
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rious articles of food were exhibited for sale. The Jews 
were conspicuous here, and seemed to have the largest 
share of the business. Only a small proportion, however, 
of those congregated in the bazar were doing anything, but 
were mere idlers and loafers. Few exhibited any marks 
of extreme poverty, and nearly all were respectably clad. 

North and west of the bazar are many new houses, re- 
built since the earthquake ; a circumstance which gives to 
these really mean and frail structures an appearance of 
cleanliness and comfort uncommon in the East. The 
streets, too, though blocked up in many places with rub- 
bish, are kept tolerably clean by the rains, which sweep 
down these steeps with sufficient force to bear away the 
offal and filth that, but for this beneficent interference, would 
no doubt be left in undisturbed occupancy of the town. 

We stopped for some time in the Jews’ town, seeking to 
obtain a guide to conduct us to Tyre, as we had become 
satisfied that ours had never seen this part of the world be- 
fore. A great many of these people are from Poland and 
Northern Germany ; and their heavy fur caps and felt hats 
appeared as little adapted to this hot climate as they are in 
keeping with the modes of the East. The Jewesses, who 
are much handsomer than the men, wore a peculiar sort of 
caps, white or parti-coloured, with very wide, flaring bor- 
ders. ‘The young women wore strings of coin across the 
forehead, or hanging down upon the sides of the face, not 
unlike the Egyptian females. I saw no veils here, and the 
women as well as men were quite sociable, and seemed 
pleased to answer our inquiries. ‘There were many long 
white beards, that would have become the patriarchs, while 
the young men have a fashion of curling their long hair, 
which falls down over the cheek in ringlets, and gives to 
them an effeminate appearance. We were told, in answer 
to our inquiries, that there are Jews here from Spain, 
France, Germany, Poland, Italy, England, Northern Africa, 
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and Turkey. We, however, saw none who spoke English, 
and the German and Polish features evidently predominate. 
There are seven synagogues here, occupied, as usual, by 
the natives of different countries; and a good many of the 
Jews possess property, and carry on considerable business. 
They have always been peculiarly obnoxious to the insults 
and exactions of their Mohammedan rulers, though in this 
respect they have had much reason to be satisfied with the 
transfer of power from the sultan to Mohammed Ali, who 
has the merit of oppressing all classes of his subjects alike, 
without reference to their religion. Still, however, they 
are exposed to outrages from the intolerance of the Mussul- 
man inhabitants. During the risings against the Egyptian 
government, which took place throughout Palestine and 
nearly the whole of Syria in the year 1834, the Moslems 
made an assault upon the Jews of Safet, whom they treat- 
ed with the most horrid barbarities. Many of them were 
assassinated ; their property was destroyed to the amount 
of 7,000,000 of piasters, and their women were violated. 
These outrages continued to be perpetrated for more than a 
month, till the successes of Ibrahim Pacha against the reb- 
els restored quietness and security. A similar outrage was 
perpetrated upon this unfortunate people in 1799. During 
the war in Syria which followed Napoleon’s invasion of 
Egypt, Safet was for some time occupied by a French gar- 
rison. After their expulsion from Acre by the interference 
of England, the Turks wreaked their vengeance upon the 
Jews, who were probably suspected of having sympathized 
with the Christian invaders. Their quarter of the city was 
delivered to assault and plunder.* 

I was unable to obtain any satisfactory account of the 
population of Safet, or of the number of the Jews. We 
were accompanied on our way to Tyre by a Jewish guide, 
an inhabitant of Safet, and a man of considerable intelli- 


* Bowring’s Report, and Burckhardt. 
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gence, who estimated them at 1000 persons only. They 
were chief sufferers by the earthquake in 1837, previous to 
which event, they, in connexion with the few Christian in- 
habitants, were reckoned to be 4000 or 5000, and the en- 
tire population of the city 7000 or 8000. Several thousands 
perished by that catastrophe, but it is hardly credible that 
they are now reduced to 1000, especially as their number 
is constantly recruited by fresh immigrants from the West, 
who come to Safet, as they do to Jerusalem, to be buried 
along with their venerated forefathers. There are four 
cities accounted by these people to be especially holy—Je- 
rusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Safet—Jerusalem, as hav- 
ing been the great political and religious metropolis of their 
nation; Hebron as the burying-place of the patriarchs and 
their families; and Tiberias and Safet chiefly, it would 
seem, for having been, in later times, the chief seats of their 
literary institutions, and the residence, as well as place of 
sepulture, of some of the most learned and honoured of their 
rabbins. The tombs of these venerated men, situated a 
few miles from Safet, are much frequented by the Jews, 
and cherished with religious respect. An extensive ceme- 
tery occupies the grounds adjacent, where the modern Is- 
raclite esteems it his greatest happiness to be interred—a 
boon, to secure which he willingly subjects himself to the 
inconveniences and sufferings incident to emigration, and to 
living in poverty and contempt under a tyrannical and bar- 
barous government. Safet is esteemed the holiest of the 
holy places ; an opinion which is probably embraced by 
the resident Jews only, while those who dwell in Jerusa- 
lem and the other sacred places are guided in their prefer- 
ences by a similar conviction of their superior sanctity. 
There is said to be an opinion prevalent here that Safet is 
to be the metropolis of their Messiah’s empire, which is 
inother reason for preferring this city even to J erusalem. 
The Jewish schools here still possess a reputation supe~ 
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rior to any other in this country. Three centuries since, 
they were the most famous in the world, and were resorted 
to from all countries by those who sought to attain emi- 
nence in Jewish learning. The present college, devoted to 
teaching the Hebrew language and the Talmud, is said to 
be the remnant of the ancient and renowned university, 
from which a large share of the ee of this 
people has proceeded. 

Safet has still an export trade, consisting chiefly in oil, 
the product of the olive orchards, to which the soil and cli- 
mate are well adapted. The neighbourhood also abounds 
im figs, apricots, lemons, and vines. Many large tracts are 
sown in wheat, of which enough is, probably, grown to 
supply the wants of the inhabitants, though the soil is evi- 
dently less adapted to this product than to fruit-bearing 
trees and pasturage. There is a weekly fair in or near the 
city. 

Safet, of course, enje ys anoble view. n extensive re- 
gion of cultivated land, wheatfields, vineyards, and gardens 
of fruit-trees, occupy the south and west slopes and valleys 
of the mountain, and first attract the eye; and intermingled 
as they are with many bare mountain summits, and wild, 
rugged cliffs, and lower hills verdant with luxuriant pastu- 
rage, they form altogether a landscape of rare beauty. The 
Sea of Galilee, from which we had travelled almost an en- 
tire day, still seemed to be near, only a little below us, 
while a region farther east, more extensive than I had been 
able to see from any other point, stretched out into a vast 
table-land, in which the wilder mountain features predomi- 
nated over the graceful forms and deep verdure that I had 
previously admired in looking in that quarter. Hermon in. 
the northeast, and Tabor and the Mountains of Ephraim in 
the southwest, were conspicuous objects. 

After stopping about an hour in Safet, we recommenced 
our journey towards Tyre a little before 11 A.M. A very 
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rapid and laborious descent of more than a quarter of ar. 
hour brought us to the bottom of a deep valley, northwest 
of the city, and near a thrifty-looking village a little higher 
up the wady, on our right. It was called by our Jewish 
guide, Anzeta, and is situated among vineyards and fruit- 
trees. Our route lay across this deep valley, and led us 
over several ridges, though the ascent of the mountain was 
Jess abrupt and laborious than we had found the declivity 
from Safet. At a quarter before 12 o’clock, the village of 
Cadicha was on our left, upon high ground, planted with 
figs, olives, and vineyards. 

We continued to ascend, and had but just passed the 
village when we entered upon an extensive and very ele- 
vated plain of great apparent fertility, though mostly cover- 
ed with grass and devoted to pasturage. Several hundred 
small cattle were scattered over it in all directions. The 
grass, though abundant, was no longer tall and waving, like 
that which covers the regions about the Sea of Galilee, 
but cropped short by the stock, and much resembling a 
New-England pasture. Considerable tracts were freshly 
ploughed, and the peasants on the spot, with their brisk, har- 
dy oxen, preparing for sowing a summer crop. On our left 
as we rode over the plain, we had a bare, dark mountain, 
rising, perhaps, five hundred feet above us. The plain it- 
self was so high as to enable us to see Mount Hermon in 
the northeast. This mountain our guide called Maroni. 

Nearly midway in the plain is a pond, twenty-five or 
thirty rods in length, partly filled with stagnant, dirty-look- 
ing water. The soil around it, and especially that which 
had been left bare by the partial drying up of the water, 
was black, and the fragments of stone which were scattered 

“around the margin of the pond, and, more sparingly, over 

the plain, are of nearly the same colour. I have no doubt, 

from their appearance, that they are volcanic, and that the 

pond, probably the plain itself, had a similar origin. Such 
27 
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stones are seen about the Lake of Tiberias, and, taken in 
connexion with the hot springs and other appearances there, 
they conclusively prove that the region bordering upon the 
Jordan has been subjected to volcanic agencies, and may 
have undergone great changes from that cause. 

An one P.M. we came to the village of Zish, standing on 
a hill. Another considerable village in sight, about 
two miles to the left, likewise situated on a low mount- 
ain. Our guide called it Shasha. Zish is the larger place, 
aud contains five hundred Maronite Christians and one 
hundred and fifty Mohammedans. It was destroyed by 
the earthquake in 1837, with the loss of nearly half of its 
population. After leaving this village we entered a deep 
valley, Wady Zish, bounded by verdant hills. I observed 
some vineyards close to the village, where the vines were 
allowed to run upon the ground. My attention was also 
attracted by a single cottage, occupied by a family, quite 
away from the village. Such instances of solitary residence 
are very rare in this country. We passed some ruins on 
our right as we descended into Wady Zish—several pros- 
trate columns, some blocks of hewn stone, and considerable 
substructions. A fine brook flows along in the bottom of 
the valley, which is formed by a number of fountains gush- 
ing out of the base of the mountain. 

At two P.M. we entered another wady, coming down 
from the right, bounded by steep but verdant mountains, 
upon which many cattle, horses, and sheep were grazing, 
all in excellent order. From this fruitful valley we ascend- 
ed to a high and extensive table-land, cultivated and fruit- 
ful, and encompassed by low, verdant hills. Trees begin 
to appear in all directions, the spontaneous growth of the. 
soil. I had observed the ash and walnut near Safet 

After passing in sight of a number of distant villages, we 
came, at three o’clock, to some foundations and large masses 
of wrought stone. Near them, also on the left of our road, 
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was a massive sarcophagus. It is roughly hewn out of 
the native limestone, of which this region is composed, is 
eight feet in length, five in height, and five wide. The lid 
is very thick and heavy, and has the form of a steep roof. 
It lies with one end upon the ground, the other resting 
ophagus. Some fragments of columns lie 
near upon the h. The people of the next village told 
us that this sarcophagus is reputed to be the tomb of David. 
It is certainly ancient. A short distance from this interest- 
ing object we came to two other sarcophagi, excavated, 
side by side, in the rock, and near them a cistern, also 
hewn in the limestone. I also saw here a fragment of an 
architrave, well executed. ; 

At the distance of less than half a mile from these monu- 
ments of ancient days, towards the northwest, is the village 
of Yaroun. It is conspicuously and beautifully seated upon 
a low hill. We were attracted towards it by a mass of 
ruins lying outside of the village, and just to the right of the 
path by which we approached it. ‘They are evidently the 
remains of a splendid Christian church. The site, though 
considerably below that of the village, is yet elevated and 
well chosen. ‘To increase the effect, a broad platform was 
constructed upon the summit of the low hill on which the 
edifice was erected. The material is white marble. Be- 
side the massive foundations, many columns and fragments 
of columns stand in their original positions, or are scattered 
about the premises. Parts of a handsome entablature and 
the ruins of a gateway also attest the magnificence of the 
original edifice, which was twenty-five paces in length 
from east to west, and seventeen paces inbreadth. The east 
end is circular, in the usual Greek style, and on the north, 
south, and west were noble entrances. ‘That on the south 
was by an open porch, supported in front by six Corinthian 
columns, flanked by walls, and eight paces in depth. Two 
rows of columns extended from the south to the north en- 
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trance, and two more from the western end of the church te 
the altar, crossing the first at right angles in the middle of 

the edifice. The original position of most of the columns is 
marked by fragments or pedestals still remaining in their pla- 
ces. Several of the well-hewn stones are ten feet in length 
with the other dimensions pigpprtionsbles The remaing 
of the gateways and architrave are well I sexilptured. Wes! 
of the edifice, just beyond the platform on Parhich it-stands 

is a well about fifteen feet in diameter, walled up with mass __ 
ive hewn stones, and apparently in good repair. A few 
yards south isa massive lid of a sarcophagus. This sump 

tuous edifice was perhaps a convent as well as a church. 
and the massiveness of its materials, as well as the expen- 
sive style of the workmanship, would seem to assign its 
construction to some prosperous era of the Byzantine Em- 
pire—probably to the age of Constantine or Justinian, and 
to the agency of the government. Between the ruins and 
the village is a large reservoir. 

A considerable number of pein had been attracted to 
the ancient church by our stopping there, and a very re- 
spectable-looking man invited us to go into the village, sig- 
nifying by his gestures that other and interesting antiquities 
were to be seen there. This we at last concluded to do, 
though, as our interpreter had gone on with the company, 
who did not choose to stop to examine these ruins, we had 
no means of satisfactory communication with these well- 
disposed and sociable people. In passing through the vil- 
lage I saw a number of marble columns, standing and pros- 
trate, and some wrought into the walls. In several places, 
too, were massive hewn stones, which had belonged to an- 
cient edifices. 

Our friendly guide led us directly to the church, a poor 
building, rudely constructed, partly of the more solid ma- 
terials taken from ancient edifices, and partly of the small 
rough stones of which the modern houses are built. He 
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nad already told us that they were Nazarenes, the only 
word he uttered which was intelligible to us. An obscure 
Greek inscription, which we could but partially decipher, 
upon a pillar that forms one side of the door, was the ob- 
ject to which our attention was specially directed, and the 
only one, evidently, for which we had been urged with so 
much importunity to come into the village. Near the in- 
scription a palm-tree is handsomely sculptured, on the out- 
side of the church. We passed through the village, and 
around its western and northern walls, in returning to our 
road. Adjacent to it, on the west, is a pile of large hewn 
stones, which appear once to have formed the vestibule of 
some large edifice. Yaroun, it is evident, was formerly a 
place of considerable wealth and importance. We were 
accompanied in our walk about the village by no small por- 
tion of its population, men, women, and children. 'They 
looked to be well fed and healthy, and they were all decent- 
ly clad. I have seldom observed among the people of 
this country so little of shyness and reserve, and so much 
good-humour and kindness. The young people were evi- 
dently amused at our peering curiosity, which they seemed 
to regard as very silly, and several times raised a loud laugh 
at the good jokes which were called forth by our move- 
ments. Such things are very striking among these grave 
Orientals, where feelings of levity and mirth are seldom 
manifested. 

We were detained nearly an hour at Yaroun, and found 
our ill-natured muleteer all impatience to proceed, as the 
yest of our company were now far in advance. For once 
he made no objection to our proceeding at a trot, for which 
the nearly level road was uncommonly favourable. We 
passed over some verdant wooded ridges, the intervening 
valleys being beautiful and fertile, and covered with rich 
pasturage. We saw a great number of partridges on our 
route this afternoon. 
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Our companions were already encamped, on our arrival, 
near the large village of Bint el Jebbail. A good many 
vineyards and gardens, all flourishing, lie around the village. 
The valley is encompassed by hills of no great elevation, 
clothed in many places with wood, and everywhere afford- 
ing fine pasturage We stopped before sunset, and had an 
opportunity of observing the herdsmen collecting their cat- 
tle for the night. They came down from the surrounding 
hills in all directions towards the village, where all are 
gathered for security and for the purpose of being milked. 
The cattle, sheep, and goats were all in the bes: condition, 
as, indeed, they could not fail to be while enjoying an un- 
limited range through these luxuriant pastures. 

The village is built in a better style than is usual in this 
country, and the walls of some of the better houses are con- 
structed of squared stones. The people were all decently 
attired, and the women, who were tattooed, exhibited an 
uncommon profusion of head-ornaments, consisting, as usual, 
of strings of silver coins hung across the forehead and down 
the sides of the face. These people are Mohammedans, 
as the inhabitants of Yaroun are nearly or quite all Chris- 
tians. It is very common, though by no means universal 
in this country, for people of different religions to live apart 
in separate villages. Those of Bint el Jebbail, as our guide 
informed us, are accounted heretical by their co-religionists. 
They are great bigots, and will not eat with people of an- 
other sect, and even avoid all contact with them, as convey- 
ing pollution. 

The night was very cool, and a copious dew began to 
fall as soon as the sun was out of sight. The days, in the 
mean time, are excessively hot, which greatly increases the 
fatigues of our journey. ‘To these peculiarities of the cli- 
mate our guides adapt their arrangements very exactly, by 
refusing to move in the morning till a late hour, and clam- 
ouring to stop as soon as it has become sufficiently cool to 
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travel with some degree of comfort. I shall not cease to 
regret our more faithful Bedouins and their gentle drome- 
daries, so long as-I am subjected to these barbarian modes 
of travel. 

May 4. A part of our company left us this morning, to 
proceed directly to Sidon, having visited Tyre already, on 
their way from Beyrout to Jerusalem. We expect to meet 
them again at Beyrout. 

By making great exertions, and through the special fa- 
vour of our guides, we were able to recommence our jour- 
ney at seven A.M. The country continues to be undula- 
ting and fertile—the valleys covered with wheat, and the 
mountain-sides with luxuriant pasturage. The summits are 
mostly wooded ; a new feature in the landscape, which has 
exerted upon my feelings a very agreeable and even exhil- 
arating influence, and added greatly to the beauty and ap- 
parent fertility of the region. The timber is a species of 
the oak, which is usually very small, though occasionally it 
is ten or fifteen inches in diameter. It has a thick, spread- 
ing top, and seldom is more than twenty-five or thirty feet 
in height. These trees are cut, and carried away upon 
horses and donkeys to Tyre, as well as the villages nearer 
by, to be used as fuel, for constructing the roofs of houses, 
é&ec. They also form an article of export to the towns along 
the coast. . The trunks are generally left upon the ground 
when they exceed three or four inches in diameter, as they 
are then too heavy and unwieldy to be easily managed by 
the diminutive donkeys, and the women and girls, to whom 
the business of getting wood is pretty much left in this 
country. The olive, which was so abundant around Safet 
and the villages farther north, has nearly disappeared. 

We passed near a small village on the right, called by 
our Jewish guide Kooroun, at a quarter before eight o’clock, 
and half an hour later a second on the left, which he de- 
nominated Beithoni. Continuing our route for a few min- 
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utes over a well-wooded limestone ridge, we came in sight 
of a large village, which occupied a hill directly before us, 
while farther to the right, and upon a still loftier summit, 
was a ruinous castle of great extent, and, from its com- 
manding position, of very imposing appearance. The in- 
tervening region, and that to the right of the castle, are un- 
dulating, fertile, and cultivated. We were nearly an hour 
in reaching the base of the isolated mount, which we pass- 
ed to the right through a deep ravine that divides it from 
another lofty hill on the east, which is also surmounted with 
what appeared to be a ruined fortress. We passed round 
the acropolis to the north side, where we obtained a good 
view of this ancient stronghold. It embraces the entire 
summit of the mountain, within a massive wall, which, as well 
as several towers by which it was strengthened, is in a very 
dilapidated state. A little farther west, another summit is 
occupied by ruinous bulwarks and towers. The large vil- 
lage, called, from the castle, Tibinin or Chibinin, lies in a 
valley between these two fortified hills. East of the prin- 
cipal works is another elevation, surmounted with ruins, 
and farther, in the same direction, beyond the narrow valley 
we had just traversed, is a fourth summit, the one I have 
already referred to as having ruins upon its top. These 
four summits are nearly in a line, extending not much less 
than two miles from west to east, and the extensive military 
works with which they are crowned no doubt formed a 
strong and important fortress. It belongs to the age of the 
Crusaders. 

Near an old khan, in the ravine referred to already, and 
at a little distance from the road, is a huge, cubical mass of 
stone, containing two depositories for dead bodies—more 
properly, a double sarcophagus. The lid is wanting. We 
soon after passed the small village of Hordia, which, we were 
told, was occupied by Jews. It was impracticable to test 
the correctness of this information by inquiring of the peo. 
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ple, as we had already left the valley when we heard this 
rather improbable statement. 

We were often called upon to admire the beautiful land- 
scape which opened before us as we ascended the success- 
ive ridges that lay across our route... It is a lovely and pic- 
turesque region, and our ever-changing elevation and direc- 
tion constantly diversified the view and enhanced our en- 
joyment. A great number of gracefully-formed hills, clothed 
with rich pasturage to their summits, and sprinkled with 
low, spreading oaks—deep, fruitful valleys, covered with 
green fields of wheat, or freshly ploughed, the dark red 
soil contrasting strikingly with the verdure—filled an ex- 
tensive region, extending to some lofty ridges that bounded 
our view. 

At half past ten o’clock we had imperceptibly attained 
an elevation, which is, indeed, separated from the sea by 
intervening mountains and valleys, but which completely 
overlooked them all, and gave us a delightful view of one 
of the most romantic and magnificent regions I have seen 
in the East. The Mediterranean opened before us a vast 
and shining expanse of waters, upon whose sleeping sur- 
face two ships and a noble steamer were visible. ‘The lit- 
tle town of Sur, the “ancient city” of Tyre, appeared as a 
dot upon the small, sandy plain, which pushes out into the 
sea beyond the dim outline of the shore. We were still 
twenty miles distant, and the whole intermediate tract, full 
of smiling, fruitful plains, and green, wooded hills, and dot- 
ted with villages that glittered in the sun upon their showy 
sites, was spread out before us like a map. Upon looking 
back, the eye ranged over a field of mountain scenery at 
once vast and rich. The snowy tops of Lebanon had often 
been in view during the day. 

After making a long, and, in some places, steep descent 
from the mountain, we turned at eleven A.M. into a deep 
valley on our left, a nearer route to Solomon’s Cisterns, 
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which we wished to visit on our way to Sur. We soor. 
found that our Jewish guide, at whose instance we had left 
the common road, was wholly ignorant of the pathless re 
gion upon which we had now entered. As to our mule- 
teers, they had never been in this part of the country before, 
and made no pretensions to any acquaintance with it. In 
this situation, we were unable to obtain information as to 
the names of the villages, and other objects which we met 
with on our route. The valleys along which we passed 
were more deep and narrow than those we had been ac 
customed to in the higher mountains. They were all cov 
ered with tall grass, as were the steep hillsides on either 
hand. Cultivation was less extensive, and there were few- 
er flocks of sheep and goats than might have been looked 
for in so fertile a region, and, withal, so near a seaport. We 
passed in sight of a number of small villages, but at a dis- 
tance from our route. Of one only, Zwyah, we obtained the 
name from a peasant. It was on our left, upon a hill over- 
looking a fruitful vale. 

Just as we were passing out of the mountain region into 
the opening plain, which extends hence to the seashore, 
we came to. an immense pile of massive stones, unhewn, but 
squared, and well adapted to the construction of a military 
_ work, of which I concluded they were the remains. Sever- 
al foundations of what seem to have been towers are near- 
ly entire. Everything else is in a state of indescribable 
disorder, which points to an earthquake as the probable 
agent employed in the overthrow of this ancient structure. 

At half past two o’clock we passed under a ruinous 
aqueduct of Saracen architecture, which once conveyed 
water to a mill; eight pointed arches are now entire. 
The side of the plain next the mountain region rises into a 
number of ridges, covered, for the most part, with a rich 
soil, but occasionally developing bare limestone ledges of 
considerable extent. In several places we crossed the 
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paths which had led from populous villages or valleys 
among the mountains to ancient ‘Tyre. Their direction 
over these masses of rock is marked by tracks one and a 
half or two feet in depth by a width of not more than ten or 
twelve inches. ‘They were evidently worn by the feet of 
the asses and horses, upon which merchandise and travel- 
lers found their way in olden time, as at present, to the 
“ancient city.” 

We pitched our tents some time before sunset, near a 
small hamlet, distant from the Cisterns of Solomon about half 
a mile. We had wished to encamp close to those ancient 
monuments, but our muleteers were not so minded. They 
even attempted to stop some time earlier, just on the edge of 
a field of wheat, but the owner, who happened to live near, 
came upon them with so many loud remonstrances and 
furious gestures that they concluded to go farther. We 
finally halted in a field of high grass, near a copious stream 
of water, that was conducted across the plain for the pur- 
poses of irrigation. Just by was an extensive and flourish- 
ing orchard of mulberry-trees, with houses for the silk- 
worms, constructed of reeds, in the style which prevails 
about Beyrout, and, I believe, in most other parts of Syria. 
I was not unprepared for the rest which our people so un- 
graciously compelled us to enjoy. The increasing heat of 
the weather, with my constantly diminishing strength, made 
even a short day’s ride over the hills sufficiently fatiguing, 
and rendered the prospect of a speedy termination of our 


journey very agreeable. 


THE SOIL OF PALESTINE. 

We had now taken our leave of the Holy Land, and had 
entered the narrow domain of the ancient Phenice. ‘The 
boundary of the two states was hardly more than five miles 
distant from Tyre. In passing from Idumea to Jerusalem, 
and thence to the Sea of Galilee and the shore of the Medi- 
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terranean, we had literally gone through “the length and 
breadth of the land.” We had seen the sites and remains 
of the most famous Jewish cities, and traversed those por- 
tions of country which were formerly most fruitful and 
populous It was a matter of deep regret with me, that cir- 
cumstances did not allow me to extend my excursions to the 
regions beyond the Jordan, the inheritance of the two and 
a half tribes—and more extensively along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Still, I had seen much of the ancient Pales- 
tine, and my tour, so far as that interesting region is con- 
cermed, had now terminated. I avail myself of the occasion 
to introduce some general observations upon the country, for 
which I have not hitherto found an appropriate place. 

The soil of Palestine was the subject on which, of all 
others connected with the country, I found that my informa- 
tion was most defective. The statements which I had seen 
were contradictory and irreconcilable. One class of wri- 
ters represent the country as barren as well as desolate, and 
use the fact, either as an argument against the credibility of 
the Bible, which ascribes to this soil the greatest fertility, 
or as a clear demonstration of the Divine origin of the Bi- 
ble, which has so many predictions of the utter ruin that 
has fallen upon the country no less than upon its guilty in- 
habitants. To. those who are unable to perceive in the pro- 
phetic books any clear proof that the soil of Palestine has 
been specially doomed to a miraculous sterility, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that a region once so famed for its exuberant 
fruitfulness should have fallen into a degree of barrenness 
which returning civilization and industry might not easily 
remedy. The other class of writers appear chiefly con- 
cerned to remove or palliate this difficulty ; and while they 
depict the existing evidences of the natural fertility of the 
soil in terms that often awaken some suspicion of exag- 
geration, they are ever making large allowance for the ob- 
servable and widespread effects of the prophetic maledic- 
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tion. Perhaps I describe the mistaken views of ill-informed 
readers rather than the sentiments of any considerable num- 
ber of respectable travellers and writers who have treated 
of this country. I have at least expressed the impressions 
derived from my reading upon the subject, and which I car- 
ried with me to the Holy Land. 

It is quite certain, I think, that some portions of Pales- 
tine, once fertile, are now irreclaimable. The entire de- 
struction of the wood that formerly covered the mountains, 
and the utter neglect of the terraces which supported the 
soil upon steep declivities, have given full scope to the 
rains, which have left many tracts of bare rock where for- 
merly were vineyards and cornfields. It is likely, too, that 
the disappearance of trees from the higher grounds, where 
they invited and arrested the passing clouds, may have di- 
minished the quantity of rain, and so have exposed the 
whole country, in a greater degree, to the evils of drought, 
and doomed some particular tracts to absolute sterility. Be- 
sides these, I do not recognise any permanent and invinei- 
ble causes of barrenness, or any physical obstacles in the 
way of restoring this fine country to its pristine fertility. 
These causes are not peculiar to Palestine. They exist, 
perhaps, to a still greater extent, in Greece and the islands 
of the Archipelago, and in the mountainous regions of Asia 
Minor. The soil of the whole country has certainly dete- 
riorated, under bad husbandry and the entire neglect of the 
means of improvement. But a small degree of skill and 
industry would generally be sufficient to reclaim it, as must 
be evident to every traveller who has observed the vine- 
yards near Hebron and Bethlehem, and the gardens of Nab- 
lous. The region about Jerusalem, and east towards the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan, is the worst by far which I saw 
in Palestine. The mountain tract traversed by the road to 
Jericho, and adjacent to that route on the north, is sterile, 
and, at least to a great extent, was always so. Still, the 
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rocky soil of the “hill country,” which extends from beyond 
Hebron on the south to some distance north of Jerusalem, 
and formerly included in the inheritances of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, is very susceptible of being restored to profitable cul- 
tivation. ‘The innumerable remains of terraces and cisterns, 
and the ruins of large towns and villages. thickly scattered 
over this romantic region, would clearly demonstrate, even 
if both sacred and profane history were silent upon the sub- 
ject, that it has been densely peopled and highly cultivated. 
By far the largest portion of this mountain tract is suscep- 
tible of being fully restored to its ancient fertility. The 
valleys produce wheat very well at present, and the tops of 
the mountains, though utterly neglected, are covered with 
fine pasturage. 

But this is the proper region for the olive and the vine 
Anciently these hills were covered with orchards of fruit- 
trees and vineyards, and the world does not, probably, 
produce finer grapes, figs, and olives, than are annually 
gathered about Hebron and Bethlehem. One acre of the 
flinty surface of the Mount of Olives, carefully tended in 
olive-trees, would yield more through the exchanges of 
commerce towards human subsistence, than a much larger 
tract of the richest Ohio bottoms tilled in corn. Most per- 
sons know little of the variety and importance of the uses 
to which the fruit of the olive is applied in the Eastern na- 
tions, and in some of the southern countries of Europe 
Large quantities of the berries are used by the inhabitants 
and exported as food; but the principal value of the olive 
consists in the delicious oil that is extracted from its fruit. 
This is used upon the table and in cookery as the substitute 
for both butter and lard. It is universally burned in lamps, 
and instead of candles, which are nearly unknown in the 
East. It is the principal material employed in making 
soap, and it is exclusively used in lubricating machinery in 
all the great manufacturing establishments in the world. 
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The products of the vine and fig-tree, besides entering large- 
ly into the food of the people, become also the basis of 
trade in a variety of forms, preserved and manufactured. 
To an American, whose diet is composed of bread, animal 
food, and vegetables, it seldom occurs to think of fruits, how- 
ever delicious and abundant, as common articles of food, 
and the “oil and wine,” the “ fig-trees and pomegranates,” 
of the promised land, are little intelligible, except as terms 
typical of general fruitfulness and fertility. ‘They were to 
the Israelites, however, as they still are to the people of 
many parts of the East, what our corn and wheat fields are 
to us, and as the basis of commerce, what our tobacco, rice, 
and cotton fields are. The “hill country” of Judah, now 
the worst part of Palestine, was precisely adapted, in soil 
and climate, to the growth of these important staples, and 
they made it, perhaps, the most wealthy and populous part 
of the land. In those portions of the South of France adapt- 
ed to the olive and vine, the proprictors of the soil cannot 
afford to devote it to any other species of culture ; and I of- 
ten heard it said there, that if the vineyards and oliveyards 
yielded a fair crop only once in two or three years, it was 
atill the most profitable species of agriculture in which they 
could engage. In one wealthy and populous department, 
not ill adapted to the growth of wheat, it is estimated that 
only enough grain is grown to supply the inhabitants six 
weeks in the year. The rest is imported from other parts 
of the country, where these precious fruits do not attain to 
such perfection. I can see no reason why the replanting 
of the fruit-trees and vineyards of the land of Judah might 
not enable it to support as large a population as it did in 
the days of Herod or of David. 

A few hours south of Jerusalem there is an evident im- 
provement in the soil, and the traveller begins to realize 
that he is in “a good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths, that spring out of the valleys and 
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hills.” The “ Mountains of Ephraim” are at this day the 
best-cultivated part of Palestine, a peculiarity to which their 
security from the Bedouins contributes, perhaps, more than 
the natural advantages of the soil. Still the land is fertile. 
Wherever wheat was sown, in the valleys or’on the loftiest 
terraces, it looked well, especially when the utter want of 
skilful tillage and the inattention to manuring which uni- 
versally prevail are taken into the account. The vines, 
and the fig, olive, pomegranate, and other fruit trees, had 
universally a thrifty and even luxuriant appearance. They 
seemed to thrive best in the most unpromising places; and 
wherever a break in the rock would allow of the planting 
of an olive or fig tree, it appeared to attain its utmost size 
and perfection. I was often reminded of the doubtful Scrip- 
ture phrase, “oil out of the flinty rock.” I ought to say 
that there is no waste land in this country. Wherever 
there is soil, itis productive. The slight exceptions to this 
remark exist on the edge of the Desert and on the seashore. 
I mean to say there is no untillable swamp or marsh-land— 
no tracts too wet, or cold, or poor, to promise fair returns to 
the husbandman. I need not add to what has already been 
said of the fertility of the great plain of Esdraelon, which. 
under various names, and with some intervening mountain 
ridges, stretches.from the Sea of Galilee to the neighbour- 
hood of Acre and the Mediterranean. Almost every part of 
Palestine seems very capable of producing bread for its in- 
habitants, but this is by eminence the corn-country of the 
Holy Land, and, under proper tillage, would supply bread- 
stuff for millions. Palestine, we know, exported corn in 
the time of Solomon, when at the height of its population, 
and also in the age of Herod, when, too, it was fully peo- 
pled. 

I put this question to nearly every traveller whom I met 
with in or from the Holy Land, What is your opinion of the 
natural fertility of this country, and of its ability to feed a 
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large population? and in every instance the reply was 
strongly in corroboration of the sentiments I have here ad- 
vanced. 

Any practicable attempt to restore Palestine to its former 
prosperity must be based on the revival of agriculture. 
There is now really no basis for any extension of com- 
merce, and a colony of tradesmen, such, for instance, as 
the return of the Jews would give the country, would only 
increase its poverty and wretchedness. The Duke of Ra- 
gusa advised Mohammed Ali to make Palestine and Syria an 
immense sheep-walk, and this should probably be the first 
object of a colony here. Every part of the country is 
adapted to this business, and wool to a vast amount might 
be raised for exportation, with little expense beyond that of 
multiplying the race of sheep and shearing their fleeces. 
The average price of sheep is now seventy piasters, 
nearly four dollars, though they live well throughout the 
year upon the natural pastures. Large additional tracts 
might also be tilled in wheat, with no greater labour of prep- 
aration and improvement than that of turning up the soil 
with a plough. The product of cotton and tobacco, which 
are already articles of export, might be doubled or trebled 
at once. 

Plantations of vines, olive, fig, and other fruit-bearing 
trees would require more time and return slower profits ; 
but they would be indispensable to the complete renovation 
of the country and the full development of its resources. 
All this appears easy enough, and American or English 
farmers would certainly find their account in emigrating to 
the plains of Esdraclon rather than to the prairies of Ili- 
nois, but for political objections. There is here no security 
for property. The government is itself the grand robber, 
in whose presence enterprise and industry cannot exist. 
No changes which have occurred, or can occur, in the su- 
preme authority will remove, though they may slightly 
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mitigate, this constitutional and incurable vice of al: Orient- 
al governments. European merchants could not live in 
the East, except under the protection of their own consuls. 
They never become subjects to the native rulers. If some 
civilized, Christian power would rescue Palestine, by treaty 
or force, from Mohammedan rule, and establish an enlight- 
ened, equitable, and stable government, then might it be- 
come a desirable residence for civilized men; but on no 
other condition could a residence there be endured by any 
but barbarians, content to be poor and tolerant from long 
habit of oppression and injustice. It fills me with surprise 
to see some of the best men of England labouring to pro- 
mote the colonization of Jews in Palestine, and that under 
existing governments. The Jews are precisely the last 
people on earth fitted for such an enterprise, as they are a 
nation of traffickers, and know nothing of agriculture. Be- 
sides, the Jews of Europe and America are civilized and 
wealthy, and would not relish oppression and robbery, even 
in Palestine. It would be worth while, also, for the Chris- 
tian philanthropist to inquire whether the probabilities in 
favour of their conversion to Christianity would be multi- 
plied by this restoration to their father-land, where a thou- 
sand circumstances would perpetually remind them of the 
glorious days of their nation ‘and its religion. Thus far 
the experiment which is now in progress upon a diminu- 
tive scale affords little encouragement to more enlarged en- 
terprise. 
Some features, common to Palestine with several other 
* Eastern countries, have been noticed incidentally in the fore- 
going pages, a consideration of which will aid the reader in 
forming a just conception of the general appearance and con- 
dition of the Holy Land. One striking peculiarity is its des- 
titution of timber. With the slight exceptions upon Mount 
Tabor and the neighbouring hills, and those so lately mention- 
ed between Safet and Tyre, 1 saw no native wood in Pales 
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tine. Asa general remark, the entire country is bare, and the 
eye wanders to the boundaries of the visible horizon. The 
traveller prosecutes his journey, day after day, without see- 
ing a single forest-tree, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
stunted thorn, less than a dozen feet in height, or a few di- 
minutive prickly oaks, not more than two or three inches ip 
diameter. 

Another remarkable feature, which is universal, and only 
less striking than the former in its influence upon the land- 
scape, is the entire want of enclosures in the agricultural 
districts. ‘There are neither fences, walls, nor hedges, nor 
any substitute for them, the whole country being one im- 
mense common. The only exception is found in a few en- 
closed gardens and vineyards close to the walls of some of 
the towns. The limits of a field are usually marked by e 
narrow strip of unploughed ground—sometimes by a rough 
pillar or heap of stones. ‘The crops are secured against 
the cattle only by the watchful care of the herdsman, who 
usually keeps them at a distance upon the hills. The 
peasant is liable to perpetual injury from this quarter. Our 
muleteers never hesitated to ride into a field of wheat, and 
graze their animals upon the growing or ripening harvest ; 
and so universal is this abuse, and so little respected are 
the rights of property, that the peasants do not even remon- 
strate, but look in silence upon the wasting of the fruit of 
their labours. 

I have lately had occasion to notice the rare instance of 
a solitary rural cottage, which I passed near the fortress 
of Tibinin. I do not remember another such instance in 
Palestine. ‘The people congregate in villages, seated, usu- 
ally, upon some point of the mountain or hill that overlooks 
the valley, where they perform their daily labours. There 
are no barns or other buildings in the plains. The harvest 
is threshed upon the field, by the treading of oxen or horses, 
and the grain carried home to the village or to the market. 
The effect of these gregarious habits to increase the gen- 
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eral aspect of desolateness and waste may be readily im- 
agined. 

Another peculiarity of great importance and effect in 
giving to the landscape its dreary and special character is 
the want of roads, of which there are none in Palestine: 
‘Travel and transport being all performed on the backs of 
beasts of burden, which usually move in single file, the 
most important routes are only marked by narrow, winding 
paths, that receive their direction from the ever-varying 
features of the region over which they pass. The soil is 
often so hard as to take no impression from the feet of 
animals, and the eye of an unpractised traveller there per- 
ceives, even upon a common thoroughfare, no evidence that 
others have passed along the same way. No repairs are 
ever made—no labour employed to remove an obstacle or 
prevent a breach. Ifa rock rolls down from the mountain, 
or a chasm is made by a sweeping torrent, the next passer 
goes around it the best way he can, and henceforth there 
is, to the needful extent, a change im the road. Where 
the want of room to deviate from the old path, or any other 
cause, has for a long time confined the travel to a single 
track, a narrow channel is usually worn deep into the 
earth, or even into the face of the rock, which is ordinarily 
paved or half filled up with rolling stones, thus forming the 
worst possible foothold, and the most uncomfortable accom- 
modation to the feet of the patient horse or donkey. 

The great road leading across the plain from the Damas- 
cus Gate at Jerusalem has been worn by travel and washed 
by rains till it has the appearance of a deep artificial trench, 
into which an infinite number of small rolling stones have 
been gathered from the adjacent fields. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that where there are no roads there can be 
no wheel carriages. I did not see so much as a cart or a 
wheelbarrow in the Holy Land. Solomon and some other 
kings had carriages, and the invaders of the land often in- 
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creased the terror of their approach by war chariots. It is 
evident, however, that the royal equipages must have been 
confined to a few short routes, and these ill-adapted instru- 
ments of war could never have left the plains. The hill 
country was as unfavourable as possible to their move- 
ments, and it is sufficiently evident that convenient artificial 
roads never existed here to any great extent, with the ex- 
ception of the few military routes constructed by the Ro- 
mans during their sway over these countries. 

Every reader will appreciate the influence of the circum- 
stances here enumerated upon the general appearance of 
Palestine, and perceive that altogether they must modify 
the face of the entire region into a landscape as unlike as 
possible to anything we are accustomed to look upon in this 
Western hemisphere. The contrast will be still heighten- 
ed and rendered more perfect if he will be at the pains of 
recollecting some of the no less striking peculiarities that 
attach to the living features of the picture—that the people 
wear neither hats, bonnets, nor stockings—that both sexes 
appear in loose, flowing dresses, and red or yellow slippers— 
the men wear red caps, with or without turbans—the women 
are concealed by white veils, with the exception of the eyes. 

It has not fallen within my plan to allow much space to 
observations upon the character and condition of the present 
inhabitants of Palestine ; I have, indeed, enjoyed fewer. op- 
portunities for becoming acquainted with the rural popula- 
tion than I could have wished and than I expected. My 
chief attention was due to the natural features of the coun- 
try, and to the remains of antiquity still existing upon its 
surface—objects which, from their manifold and profoundly 
interesting relations to Sacred History, must ever attract the 
principal regard of intelligent and Christian travellers in the 
Holy Land. My illness, on the termination of my journey 
through the Desert, brief as it was, left me little time for 
less important pursuits and inquiries. 

O02 
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The inhabitants of Palestine are Arabs; that is, they 
speak the Arabic, though, with slight exceptions, they are 
probably all descendants of the old inhabitants of Syria. 
They are a fine, spirited race of men, and have given Mo- 
hammed Ali much trouble in subduing them, and still more 
in retaining them in subjection. They are said to be indus- 
trious for Orientals, and to have the right elements for be- 
coming, under better auspices, a civilized, intellectual na- 
tion. I believe, however, it will be found impracticable to 
raise any people to a respectable social and moral state un- 
der a Turkish or Egyptian, or any other Mohammedan gov- 
ermment. The inherent vices of the religious system enter, 
and, from their unavoidable connexions, must enter, so deeply 
into the political administration, that any reform in govern- 
ment or improvement in the people, beyond temporary alle- 
viations of evils too pressing to be endured, cannot reason- 
ably be expected. The Turks and Syrians are about at the 
maximum of the civilization possible to Mohammedans of 
the present time. The mercantile class is said to be little 
respected, and generally to lack integrity. Veracity is held 
very lightly by all classes. The people are commonly tem- 
perate and frugal, which may be denominated Oriental vir- 
tues. Their situation, with regard to the physical means of 
comfort and subsistence, are, in many respects, favourable, 
and under a tolerable government would be almost unequal- 
led. As it is, the Syrian peasant and his family fare much 
detter than the labouring classes of Europe. The mildness 
of the climate, the abundance of land and its fertility, with 
che free and luxuriant pasturage that covers the mountains 
and the plains, render it nearly impossible that the peasant 
should not be well supplied with bread, fruit, meat, and milk. 
I have already had occasion to repeat the declaration that 
this people almost always appear well clothed. Their 
houses, too, though often of a slight construction and mean 
appearance, must be pronounced commodious when com 
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pared with the dark, crowded apartments usually occupied 
by the corresponding classes in Europe. Agricultural wa- 
ges vary a good deal in different parts of the country, but I 
had reason to conclude that the average was not less than 
three or four piasters per day. With all these advantages, 
population is on the decline—so active and destructive are 
the vicious tendencies of the reigning system of religion 
and government. Polygamy, military conscription, unequal 
and oppressive taxation, forced labour for the rulers, gen- 
eral insecurity of property, and the consequent discourage- 
ment of industry, are probably the principal causes of this 
deplorable result. There are other causes of depopulation, 
which are inseparable from general ignorance and barba- 
rism. One of the most destructive, and, at the same time, 
most latent, is, probably, the want of medical knowledge and 
skill. There are no well-taught physicians; and in the 
hands of the ignorant pretenders, who always thrive under 
such circumstances, diseases come armed with a fatal ma- 
lignity unknown in civilized countries. The plague often 
sweeps unchecked over the country as well as the town, 
carrying off a tenth, a fifth, or a third of the inhabitants. 
The more common and milder diseases, which readily sub- 
mit to proper treatment, often acquire the greatest virulence, 
through neglect and mismanagement, till they yield only to 
the great destroyer in the extent of their ravages. 

The unskilfulness of all agricultural operations is not 
entitled to a place among these causes of decay, in an am- 
ple and fertile region, where the most imperfect tillage can 
hardly fail to supply the wants of so scanty a population, 
yet the mere substitution of the plough of Palestine for the 
improved instrument used in England and Belgium would 
diminish the productions of the earth in those countries one 
third in amount, and overspread the land with poverty and 
famine. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Phenice.—Cisterns of Solomon.— Form and Dimensions.—The ancient 
Aqueduct to Tyre.— Stalactites. — Mills. — Abundance of Water.—Its 
Source.—Road to Sur.—Situation of the Town.—Origin of the Isthmus. 
~Approach to Sur.—American Consulate—Circuit of the ancient City 
made in a Boat.—The present Harbour.—Ancient sea Wall—Great Num- 
ber of ancient Columns.—Ridge of Rocks before the Harbour.—Remains 
of the old Wall—Excavation—Grandeur of ancient Tyre—Ruins of a 
Church.—Harbour and Walls of Sur.—Population and Wretchedness.— 
Trade.— Honours of a Consul.—Route to Sidon.— View of Sur—Extent 
and Fertility of the Plain of Pheenice.—A River.—Singular Monument. 
—Sepulchres. — Ruins. — Villages—Sarepta——Sea Bath.—Seat of the 
French Consul.—Gardens.—Rumours of the Plague —Farming.—Saida. 
—lis Situation —Luxuriant Gardens in the Environs.—Great Variety of 
Trees. —Appearance of the City—Quarantine —The Town.—Ancient 
Harbour‘ and Pier.—Bridge—Excavations and Staircases.—Revival and 
Decline of Saida—Population.—Route to Beyrout.—River and Bridge.— 
Cultivation. — Mountain Pass. — Jonah’s Tomb.—Unique Omament.— - 
Khan. —Convent.—A Monk.—Field of Sarcophagi—The Seacoast.— 
Forests of Mulberry-trees.—Grove of Pine-trees.—Luxuriant Gardens.— 
The Hotels of Beyrout.—Non-arrival of the Steamer.—Plague at Damas- 
cus. — Illness.—American Mission and Missionaries.—Lodgings in the 
Suburbs.— Notice of Beyrout.—Harbour.—Walls.—Population and Busi- 
ness.—Mount Lebanon.—Cocooneries.—Management of the Mulberry- 
tree.—Superstition of the Mohammedans.—Evil Eye.—Suburban Gar- 
dens and Houses.—Plain and Rivers.—Mount Lebanon.—Its great Ele- 
vation and Appearance.—Terraces.—Mountain Population.—Snows on 
Lebanon. —The Cedars of Lebanon. — History of Beyrout.— Revived 
Trade.—Bombardment by the Allies. 


May 5. The Cisterns of Solomon, which I visited this 
morning, are about three miles south of Tyre. They con- 
sist of three fountains, nearly on a line from east to west, 
which is less than a furlong in length. They are about half 
a mile from the Mediterranean Sea. The first, or one near- 
est the sea, is in the form of an octagon of unequal sides, 
and is said to be twenty-two yards in diameter. The accu- 
mulations around it make the exact measurement of its height 
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difficult. Itis certainly above twenty feet. This vast reser- 
voir is composed of gravel and cement, which form a wall of 
great thickness, as hard and durable as rock. Its depth, we 
were assured by the Arabs, is one hundred feet; an ex- 
aggerated statement, no doubt, which I had no means of 
testing; but Maundrell found it only thirty feet deep. A 
large portion of this area is covered by a species of roof 
formed of the same materials as the cistern, which projects 
inward from the top of the wall, and hangs, unsupported, 
over the water. It has no great thickness, but it forms a 
pavement, which is in constant use, and yet appears as firm 
and strong as ever. The open area may be twenty or 
twenty-five feet in diameter. The other two cisterns are 
inferior in size, and are without any covering. Their 
foundations rest on massive blocks of stone. The interior 
has, apparently, received a new coat of cement, and some 
other improvements have lately been made, which give to 
them a more modern aspect than the first, though they prob- 
ably belong to the same age. All were, no doubt, originally 
constructed for the purpose of carrying water to ancient 
Tyre. A lofty aqueduct received it from the largest reser- 
voir, and passing east, near to the two minor cisterns, ad- 
mitted their contributions into its ample channel. A short 
distance farther east it turned towards the north, and passing 
along the base of the hills that bound the plain of Tyre on 
that side, for about three miles to an elevation now occu- 
pied by a mosque, it turned westward, directly across the 
plain to the city. A considerable portion of this aqueduct 
still remains entire. On the lower grounds it rests on Roman 
arches, fifteen or twenty feet high. The channel is four feet 
wide and two deep. This aqueduct may be traced by its 
ample ruins throughout its whole course to the borders of the 
ancient city. The part which conveyed the water from the 
first, and received that of the second cistern, is wholly de- 
stroyed ; but its site and direction are curiously preserved 
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by some immense columns of stalactites, perhaps fifteen 
feet in height, which were formed by the petrifaction of the 
water that leaked from the aqueduct or flowed over its sides. 
These stalactites abound along the whole line of the aque- 
duct. At present the western, or larger cistern, has no con- 
nexion with the other two. Apart of its water falls imme- 
diately upon a wheel, which turns two sets of millstones. A 
more copious stream flows over its side, forming a fine cas- 
cade, and running west towards the sea, it formerly gave mo- 
tion to several mills in its course. The pacha of Egypt has 
laid the foundations of some factories near the foot of this 
cascade, which, if ever completed, will be worked by this 
ample stream. 

The second cistern supplies the ancient aqueduct, which 
is still used for irrigating some fields, and it discharges about 
half its water through a hole in one side upon the wheel of 
another corn-mill. The third, or eastern cistern, likewise 
sends forth its large supplies of water by two channels—one 
leading into the second cistern, and the other into a small 
aqueduct, which runs southward, and diffuses the water over 
that part of the plain, to be employed in irrigation. The 
supply of water from these three sources is immense, 
and would, together, form a considerable river. Are they 
natural springs, or conducted hither from the mountains 
by some channel now unknown? is a question which has 
given rise to some difference of opinion. It is difficult to 
conjecture why, upon the latter supposition, the water was 
not conducted at once to the city, which would evidently 
have been the best and least expensive method. I doubt 
not that they are natural springs, though certainly very co- 
pious. There are several other very copious sources in the 
neighbourhood—one, not more than half a mile distant-on 
the way to Tyre, pours out a stream that turns a grist-mill 
standing a short distance below. 

By the construction of these cisterns the water is raised 
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tu an elevation, from which it may be conducted over the 
plain to the city. We made several inquiries upon this znd 
other points, of the inhabitants of the little village which 
lies around and among these cisterns. One very aged man, 
with a venerable white beard, assured us that the water 
comes from Bagdad, for a bottle thrown into the parent 
fountain in that distant city, reappeared, in due time, in 
the Cisterns of Solomon. ‘This patriarch of the cisterns 
says that they were built by Solomon the son of David, 
though the rest of the people ascribed them to Scander 
(Alexander) the Great. 

From these very ancient remains of Tyre, the proudest 
monuments extant of her early civilization, we proceeded 
to the site of the fallen city. It took about an hour. Our 
way led through the deep sand which occupies the beach, 
to the distance of a furlong from the water. Beyond this 
is a fruitful plain. The direction of the coast is nearly 
north and south. The town is built on a peninsula, a mile 
or more in length from north to south, and extending west- 
ward nearly half a mile into the sea. It was an island, till 
Alexander built a mole from the mainland to facilitate his at- 
tack upon the city. Accumulations of sand have since made 
this causeway an isthmus more than a quarter of a mile in 
width. The first city was upon the mainland. ‘That de- 
stroyed by Alexander was upon the island. The present 
miserable town stands upon a small part of the east side of 
the peninsula—the former island. The site is low, and the 
houses, from whatever point seen, appear to rise out of the 
sea. In approaching from the south, we passed over a part 
of the presumed site of the first city, which is marked by 
aeaps of rubbish, now mostly covered with sand. ‘These 
may be the remains of the fortifications erected by or against 
the crusaders. ‘They might, in another place, be taken for 
mere sand-hills. In our approach to the city we passed 
near a tower on our left, forty or fifty feet square by a height 
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rather greater, and, proceeding nearly to the north side of 
the isthmus, entered the modern town. It is a poor-looking 
place, made up of low, flat-roofed houses, has but little busi- 
ness, and, perhaps, 3000 or 4000 inhabitants. The most in- 
teresting object that met my eye on reaching the city was the 
American flag, waving above the consul’s house.. It was 
an agreeable sight, but I could but wonder at the residence 
of an American consul in such a place, where, probably, an 
American ship was never seen. Some of the party called 
to pay their respects to this functionary. I walked to the 
harbour, which is near his residence on the north. There 
were then only four small eraft in this little port—rather 
boats than ships. As many more were drawn ashore for re 
pairs. The water is shoal. Mr. Stukes and I took a small 
boat to perform the circuit of the old city. It could not come 
to land, and we were carried on board by the waterman. I 
do not think there is eight feet water in any part of the har- 
bour. This is the ancient port, and it is still enclosed by the 
remains of an ancient wall, which formed, at the same time, 
the wall of the town. Passing to the outside of this wall, 
and beginning near the gate by which we had entered the 
city, we passed quite round the peninsula to the south side 
of the isthmus. The massive foundations of the ancient 
pier rise several feet above the shallow water, and some _ 
superstructures, for what purpose I know not, have been 
reared upon them in later times. The stones of the found- 
ations are very massive. The work consisted of a suc- 
cession of strong towers, connected by thick walls reachin g 
across the mouth of, or rather forming, the harbour. About 
midway, a passage was left open for the ingress and egress 
of vessels. In one of the towers, of which the ancient ma- 
sonry rises several feet above the water, and which has 
been raised to the height of thirty feet or more, I saw an 
old, rusty cannon, looking out of a window towards the sea 
Parts of this pier have suffered from violent storms, and im- 
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mense blocks of stone are visible through the transparent wa 

ter, scattered over the bottom of the sea in great confusion. 
At different points along this sea wall are large numbers: 
of ancient columns and fragments of columns, lying mostly 
in the water. They are of all sizes and materials, red and 
gray granite, marble, é&c., and seem to have been collected 
here from the field of ruins for the purpose of being trans- 
ported to some rising city, a design which was for some 

cause abandoned. I counted above fifty of these in one 

place, many of a very large size. What is very curious, 
large pillars are in several places built into this ancient sea 
wall. In one instance, the stones which lie upon them are 
of immense size, and have evidently not been disturbed for 
many ages. It is probable that, after the destruction of the 
city by Alexander, these fragments were employed in the 
building or re-edification of the pier. A similar instance is 
seen in the Acropolis of Athens, ascribed to Themistocles, 
where immense white marble columns project from the base 
of the towering fortress. At the distance of more than a 
quarter of a mile from the pier is a ridge of rock rising 
above the water, which we examined, but found no con- 
structions upon it. Returning thence to the old wall, we 
traced it around the western side of the peninsula. It here 
follows the edge of the water as nearly as circumstances 
allow. The whole line is easily traceable by consider- 
able remains. We saw here, also, several columns and 
fragments along the beach and in the water. On the south- 
ern end of the peninsula the remains of the old wall are 
still more considerable. It was strengthened by towers, 
distributed at short intervals, of which the massive founda- 
tions remain. Here also many columns broken and entire 
are scattered along the beach and in the water. In one 
place they are arranged so as to form a causeway, just cov- 
ered by the water, to pass from the shore to a rock ata 
small distance in the sea. 
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Near by are several fine columns of gray granite built 
into the wall, as they are into the sea wall on the opposite 
side of the city. Some appear to have been buried in 
masses of rubbish, upon which the wall was constructed, 
and the ends of them have been uncovered by the elements 
or by excavations, One large column jis seen rising two 
or three feet above the earth, and it probably stands in its 
original place being buried so deep by rubbish. 

Having traced the wall nearly to the tower on the south- 
ern side of the isthmus, we walked across the field of ruins 
towards the southeast angle of the present wall, attracted by 
a granite column, which rose some feet above the surface, 
in the midst of a field of wheat. The whole peninsula, 
where not occupied by the houses of the present city, is 
covered with foundations, broken arches, and heaps of 
stone and rubbish. Near the standing column is a pit 
twelve or fifteen feet deep, at the bottom of which lie two 
noble columns of marble, partly disinterred. They are of a 
very large size, and of the most exquisite whiteness. The 
chiselling and polish are beautiful, and appear perfectly fresh. 

I counted not less than 200 columns, entire or mutilated, 
scattered over the site of the ancient city, chiefly along 
the old wall. ‘They were of all sizes and of various mate- 
rials, but, for the most part, large and handsome. ‘These 
are unquestionable remains of the ancient Tyre, and their 
number and sumptuousness are well calculated to fill us 
with lofty ideas of the grandeur and wealth of the former 
mistress of the sea. The other materials of the splendid 
structures to which these columns belonged were less 
massive, and have been removed for the construction of 
other cities, which have risen and disappeared since the 
fall of Tyre. ‘The appearance of so many ancient stones 
in the substructions of the ruined wall bears testimony to 
the changes and calamities that have visited this place in 
different ages, and of repairs or reconstructions, made, prob- 
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ably, in the age of Alexander, or, perhaps, in those of the 
crusaders, when Tyre was an important town and fortress. 
The massiveness of the stones employed in building the 
sea wall is, I think, pretty conclusive evidence that this no- 
ble bulwark, obviously made for security against the violence 
of the elements, belongs to the early and prosperous days 
of Tyrian commerce. The breaches made by storms or 
earthquakes were probably repaired in the Middle Ages. 
The towers, too, have probably been built, and some of 
them have obviously been added to, long since the original 
wall was constructed. That has a character of solidity and 
massiveness never found in Saracen mural architecture, nor 
in that of any other people who have been masters of Tyre 
since the prosperous days of the Roman Empire. 

Near the southeast corner of the present city are exten- 
sive remains of what seems to have been a Christian church 
It was an edifice of vast extent, but is now completely ruin- 
ous, and its area is occupied by some of the meanest hovels 
in Sur. 

The modern walls extend only on two sides of the town, 
the sea answering instead of artificial ramparts on the north 
and west. ‘The harbour is evidently filling up with sand. 
It could never have been a convenient or safe one, though 
well enough adapted to the light, shallow barques employed 
in ancient commerce, which were probably drawn up on the 
beach instead of riding at anchor, like the Grecian fleet on 
the shores of Troy. An ordinary North River sloop would 
inevitably ground in attempting to approach this part of the 
coast. The sea around the city is obstructed by rocks, 
which rise several feet above the surface, and are lashed by 
the waves. 

The modern village, which has inherited the venerable 
name of the ancient queen of commerce, in its Arabic form 
of Sur, has almost no importance of any kind, and it is only 
wonderful that 3000 miserable people should have assem- 
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bled upon’ this sickly spot instead of living in the more 
healthy and pleasant mountain villages. 

The facility of obtaining building materials from the field 
of ruins, and some advantages of fishing, were probably the 
chief inducements for reviving this poor shadow of Tyre. 
As late as the middle of the last century it was nearly deso- 
late and without inhabitants. It has now a paltry trade 
with Egypt, chiefly i in tobacco, which grows along the sea- 
shore and in some of the neighbouring valleys. A little wood 
is also exported to Beyrout and other places along the coast. 
The existence here of consuls or vice-consuls is not to 
be taken as an indication that there is really any foreign 
commerce. Of this there is none; but it is accounted a 
great boon by the respectable natives to obtain this title and 
office, which, besides the distinction it confers, has attached 
to it certain privileges and immunities, that afford some 
security against the rapacity of the government. In a mere 
commercial view, it would be little less absurd to see the 
American flag waving over the tent of a Bedouin sheik in 
the midst of the Desert. These titular functionaries, how- 
ever, are usually distinguished for their hospitality towards 
the citizens or subjects of the nations they have the honour 
to represent. I was too busy while in Tyre to waste a 
couple of hours upon some idle forms, and therefore did not 
accompany my companions in their visit to the representa- 
tive of the United States in this ancient city. They were 
very courteously received, as our countrymen always are, 
by this worthy man. 

We left Sur at 12 M. The road is for a while sandy, 
and the travelling laborious. The city appears to greatest 
advantage when seen at a little distance, either before en- 
tering or after leaving its gate. A great many palm-trees 
are scattered over its surface, which conceal the meanness 
and filth of the lone hovels and crooked, narrow streets, and 
throw over everything an air of thrift and beauty. 
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The plain of Phenice is here about two miles wide. It 
begins about eight miles south of Tyre, at a point, called 
Promontorium Album by the ancients, where the mountain 
approaches close to the sea. Hence it extends north- 
ward a little beyond Sidon, attaining a length of about thirty 
miles. Its breadth is variable, never exceeding four or five 
miles, and it is several times reduced to nothing by the en- 
croachments of the low mountains upon the coast. From 
one to two miles, I should think, is about its average breadth. 
The soil is of a very dark colour, and is very productive 
when tilled, but for the most part lies waste. 

At two o'clock, we crossed, -on a bridge of one arch, 
near a khan, a small, beautiful river flowing to the sea. 

At ten minutes past three we came to a rude quadran- 
gle, formed by rows of square, unhewn pillars, standing 
deep in the ground. There were ten monolith pillars in all 
remaining in their places, and the quadrangle was fifteen 
paces long by eleven in width. A large enclosure was 
formed around it by the erection of a wall at some distance 
from the pillars. I have seen nothing in this style, with 
the exception of some rough columns standing in the ruins 
of the demolished castle, or fort, as I ventured to call it, 
which we passed the previous day just before emerging 
from the mountains into the Pheenician plain. Near these 
pillars, towards the sea, is a well, apparently ancient. 

In another half hour the mountains encroach upon the 
plain, reducing it to an inconsiderable breadth, and disclo- 
sing to the traveller a great number of sepulchres excavated 
in the cliffs along their base. They offer nothing re- 
markable to the view, being merely simple chambers six 
or eight feet square. The mountains beyond are crowned 
with villages, and upon the seashore are the ruins of a 
‘town, some substructions, some shapeless heaps, and two 
or three wells. Our guides called the spot Adloni. I also 
saw here a sarcophagus. Z 
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At five P.M. we came to a Mohammedan tomb, and near 
it a khan, upon the seashore. Just by are some ruins, 
thought by most travellers to mark the site of the Sarepta 
of the evangelist, and Zarephath of the Old Testament. 
The name is preserved in that of an Arab village, distant 
about a mile up the side of the mountain, called Zararafet. 
The spot marked by the ruins near the sea answers well 
to the descriptions given of Sarepta by Josephus and other 
early writers and travellers, and the identity of the site can 
hardly be considered as doubtful. It was here that the 
prophet Elijah found refuge during the terrible drought in 
the reign of Ahab. Sarepta or Zarephath then belonged to 
Sidon. Josephus says it lay between Tyre and Sidon. 
The miracles performed here for the relief of the poor, but 
hospitable widow, so like those of our blessed Saviour in 
their tender regard for the poor, have almost made the site 
of Sarepta holy ground, and I looked upon this, the last 
spot I was to visit, so illustrated by manifestations of the 
Divine benevolence and power, with profound—I may say 
melancholy interest. 

We encamped a few minutes after six o’cleck. The day 
had been excessively hot, and I felt the fatigues of a ride 
of seven hours through this beautiful plain more sensibly 
than I had been accustomed to those of much longer jour- 
neys among the wild and rugged mountains of Arabia Pe- 
trea. It was fortunate for me that my tour was so near its 
termination. 

Our tents were pitched near the shore, and I was tempt- 
ed, by the smooth, sandy beach, and the stillness of the elit- 
tering and beautifully transparent sea, to indulge in the 
luxury of a bath. This is commonly a doubtful experiment 
with me, and on the present occasion it rather increased 
my overpowering lassitude than proved refreshing. 

Near our encampment was a beautiful fountain, which 

, Sends forth a considerable stream towards the sea. Upon 
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this a mill has recently been erected by the French consul 
in Saida (Sidon). ‘The same gentleman has established 
here extensive plantations of cotton, and some beautiful 
gardens stocked with vines, fruit, and ornamental trees. 
He has likewise built a house, in which, I understood, he 
resides a part of the time, and a khan for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. Such instances of improvement are rare 
indeed in this part of the world, and their rarity prepares 
the traveller to hail them with redoubled pleasure. This 
noble establishment, though quite new, and still unfinished, 
bears the waste and half-ruinous aspect of everything 
Oriental. 
May 6. It was forty minutes past seven when we mount- 
“ed our horses this morning, and set off for Saida. We were 
told at the khan that the town was under a strict quarantine, 
on account of the plague in Alexandria and Jaffa, and that 
we, of course, should not be permitted to approach the gate. 
We have learned, however, not to give much heed to such 
rumours. The same thing had been said to us of Tyre 
at the Cisterns of Solomon, and we approached the ancient 
city doubtful whether we should be allowed to set a foot 
within its walls ; but we heard nothing more upon the sub- 
ject, and the guards at the gate asked no questions. 

At a quarter past eight o’clock we came toa small stream, 
running from the mountains across the narrow plain towards 
the sea. Here was a ruined stone bridge. The mountains 
soon after recede, and upon the broader plain, which stretch- 
es out northward beyond Sidon, I saw twelve yoke of oxen, 
with twelve ploughs, at work in one field, or, in more tech- 
nical language, ploughing the same land. I was agreeably 
reminded of the ample farming establishment of Elisha, 
which he left to enter upon his prophetic mission. His 
ploughmen appear to have followed each other in a similar 
way. Customs are slow in changing in the East. An 
American farmer would soon learn to subdivide his corps 
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of ploughboys, so that every accidental hinderance might not 
delay the whole train.* ‘ 


SIDON. 


We reached Saida in a little more than two hours after 
leaving our camp. The city and its environs are conspicu- 
ously seen many miles towards Tyre. The situation is 
elevated, and a large tract of the adjacent plain, extending 
east almost to the mountains, is covered with luxuriant gar- 
dens, and such a variety and abundance of fine fruit and 
other trees as I had not seen since leaving Grand Cairo. 
It had, at a distance, the look of a noble forest waving upon 
a distant hill, and all that was seen of the city, as it stood 
out from the wooded shore into the sea, bore the aspect of 
a lovely rural. village, the eastern side buried among the 
trees. I knew full well that the illusion would vanish upon 
a nearer view ; but it was altogether so unusual and lovely 
a sight that I saw little else during my morning ride. 
Among the great variety of trees, the mulberry occupied by 
far the largest space. Great quantities of silk are produ- 
ced along the coast of Syria and among the mountains of 
Lebanon, and the proper silk region begins at Sidon. - I 
saw, also, a great many acacia, fig, pride-of-India, tama- 
risk, pomegranate, almond, lemon, and plum trees.- There 
were some other kinds, which I did not recognise. All 
were clad in the richest verdure, and grow with the utmost 
luxuriance. ‘These plantations are well watered by some 
mountain streams, which are diffused over the plain by the 
usual contrivances for irrigation. It is a striking instance 
of the efficacy of water in creating fertility under this fos- 
tering climate. Much of the original soil, especially that 
next the city, is mere drifting sand. 

We were met, before reaching the gate, by a band of 
soldiers—the only police here for the health and all other 
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departments—who arrested our farther progress, and in- 
Yormed us that we could not possibly enter the city, which 
was strictly shut up, as a precaution against the plague. 
We sent for the officer having the oversight of this business 
within the walls, seating ourselves, in the mean time, on 
some sepulchral monuments scattered among the trees. At 
the end of half an hour or more the soldier returned, accom- 
panied by the proper functionary, and he, after asking sev- 
eral questions as to our route, the places we had visited, 
&c., consented, reluctantly, that we should enter the city. 
I spent about two hours in threading its narrow, uneven, 
crooked, dark, and dirty lanes, and in looking for such 
monuments as might remain of the ancient city. 

Saida is built upon a small promontory, extending towards 
the southwest into the sea. On the land side it is bounded 
by a substantial wall, running across the isthmus from north 
to south. It has no wall next the sea. Near the south 
side of the enclosed area, on the top of a round hill, is a 
large tower in the style of the Middle Ages. ‘The ancient 
harbour lay west of the town, between it and a sea wall, 
consisting partly of a long ledge of natural rock, running 
nearly parallel with the shore, and partly of an artificial 
bulwark, erected where the rock was too low to protect the 
little basin against the swelling surges that broke in from 
the west. Many huge blocks of stone, once employed for 
this purpose, lie in the water near the wall. This harbour, 
which was capable of giving security to a considerable 
number of small ships, has been mostly filled up—the work 
of a rebel chieftain, to guard against invasion by the Turks. 
Now, only small boats come within the pier, and larger ves- 
sels lie beyond in an open roadstead, exposed to northerly 
storms. ‘There were only three small craft in sight at the 
time of our visit. ‘The narrow entrance into the harbour is 
along the base of a venerable tower built upon a rock, and 
joined to the north end of the city by a bridge resting on 
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several arenes. ‘The foundations of the bridge are more 
massive and extensive than the superstructure, and evi- 
dently belong to an earlier and better era. A number of 
ancient columns, of gray and red granite, were used in the 
construction of the bridge, and others appear in the walls 
of the houses—the unquestionable remains of ancient Si- 
don. I observed in the rocks southwest of the town a 
number of deep cuts, as if houses or edifices had once 
stood there, exposed to the dashing surges which now 
stream high up the sides of the cliff. Some stairs are like- 
wise excavated for the apparent purpose of ascending the 
rocks. 

The houses of Saida are solidly built of stone; a fact 
that would indicate the presence of some wealth and trade. 
These, however, have much declined within the last thirty 
years. Down to that period, Saida shared with Beyrout in 
being the seaport of Damascus, a considerable part of whose 
valuable foreign trade was carried on here chiefly through 
the agency of French merchants. This important element 
of prosperity has been wholly engrossed by Beyrout, and 
Saida has no longer any considerable commerce. It ex- 
ports cotton, silk, and fruits, the growth of the populous 
district of which it is the capital, and has, of course, some 
imports adapted to the wants of the inhabitants. The town 
population is commonly rated at between 7000 and 8000, 
of whom a majority are Mohammedans, nearly 1000 are 
Jews, and the rest Greek Christians. The district or 
province of Saida contains 68,000 inhabitants, of whom 
36,000 are Christians. Solyman Pacha (Colonel Séve) 
has a palace here. 

Sidon was a more ancient city than Tyre, and so early 
as the days of Joshua was denominated “great Sidon.” 
Though subsequently outstripped in wealth and importance 
by the rival port, it shared with Tyre the commerce of the 
world during the long period of Pheenician prosperity. It 
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seems never to have been entirely desolate, like Tyre, 
though it cannot possess any considerable importance as a 
commercial place since the modern improvements in navi- 
gation. * 

We left Saida a little after noon. The shore is here 
covered with deep sand, from which, however, we soon 
turned away to the right, in order to cross a small river, 
which we here encountered coming from the mountains 
across the plain: It is spanned by a fine stone bridge, 
near which are a khan and corn-mill. Its beautiful, verdant 
banks are extensively planted in mulberry and other trees, 
a part of the luxuriant forest before Saida. At a quarter 
past one o’clock we passed some spurs from the mountain, 
which extend quite to the seashore, and form the north 
limit of the beautiful plain of Phenice. In passing over 
the ridges which lay across our way, we had several fine 
views of Saida, now behind us. The ancient tower, the - 
bridge, the old sea wall, the little ships beyond, all appeared 
distinctly in view, as did the lovely region of gardens that 
stretches out towards the eastern mountains. 

We were now involved for about two hours in a narrow, 
rocky passage, between the mountains and the sea. The 
rocks push quite into the water, and form a ragged, broken 
shore, against which the waves dashed with much violence, 
sending up streams of white spray high in the air. 

At a quarter past three o’clock we descended into an 
open region, formed by the receding of the mountains from 
the shore. A tract of deep sand stretches along the beach, 
beyond which the land is arable and covered with mulberry- 
trees. About the middle of this plain is a small khan, hon- 
oured by the name of the prophet Jonas, Nebby Yonas. A 
Mohammedan tomb marks the spot where he was cast upon 
the shore by the great fish. This, at least, is the tradition 
of the place. The small village of Jee or Jih lies back in 
the midst of the mulberry groves. I observed here a female 
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decorated with a glittering ornament, in form and appearance 
not unlike a tin horn, which she contrived to wear upright 
on the top of her head. It may have been fifteen inches 
high. « ; 

After passing out of this plain over some spurs of the 
mountain, we came to a small stream, called the Dahma. 
A broken bridge appeared on our right, a little higher up 
the mountain torrent. At 6 P.M. we encamped near a 
khan, four hours from Beyrout. This is another plain, not 
unlike that of Nebby Yonas ; a belt of sand some forty rods 
wide occupies the shore, beyond which is arable land cov- 
ered with mulberry-trees. 

On the hill beyond is the village of Malaka, and near it 
a Maronite convent. We had a visit from one of the 
monks, a stupid-looking man, dressed in a coarse, black 
robe, hooded and descending quite to the feet. He could 
not comprehend us when told that we were from America, 
and seemed never to have heard of that distant land. 

We had the pleasure of overtaking here two of our party, 
who had made a visit to Lady Esther Stanhope’s former 
residence, in the mountains east of Sidon. They represent 
everything—the fine gardens and tasteful apartments—ag 
already in a state of melancholy decay. 

May 7. A little more than an hour after setting out this 
morning, at a place where the mountain approaches near to 
the sea we saw a great number of sarcophagi scattered on 
the hillside to the right and along the route for half a mile 
or more. ‘They are rather coarsely made of limestone, and 
the lids are commonly near them on the ground. - One might 
be led to conjecture that they were manufactured here as 
articles of trade, to be shipped to other places, only that 
they are not very portable. There is a khan in the midst 
called Halda, not far from which I saw the fragment of a 
wall and some other indications of the former presence of a 
town. ‘These sarcophagi were probably the tombs of its 
inhabitants. 
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Soon after leaving Halda our route, which had been near 
the shore ever since our departure from the Cisterns of Sol- 
omon beyond Tyre, diverged from the sea. The coast 
bends off towards the northwest for several miles, and then 
sweeps round to the northeast, forming a broad cape, near 
the extremity of which is the port and town of Beyrout. 
Near the same point the mountains recede from the shore 
far inland, leaving an extensive open region, many miles in 
length, along their base, which is full of mulberry groves 
and gardens. The opposite side of the cape, along the 
coast, is composed of immense sandhills, blown upon this 
exposed shore from the sea. This tract is perfectly deso- 
late and barren. More than a mile from Beyrout we pass- 
ed through a grove of pines, now large trees, which were 
planted in the seventeenth century by Fakr el Din, an en- 
lightened emir of the Druses, who made great efforts to re- 
store Tyre, Sidon, and Beyrout to their former prosperity 
and importance. 

We approached the city through a region of luxuriance 
and beauty such as seldom greets the eye in the environs 
of an Oriental town. It is covered with gardens and mul- 
berry-trees, now literally burdened with their rank and 
deeply-verdant foliage. The best houses of Beyrout, in- 
cluding those of most of the foreigners and merchants, are 
in the midst of these gardens. We did not enter the city ; 
but passing along to the right, around the angle of the wall, 
pitched our tents in a large open space on that side of the 
town. We preferred not to go to the hotels without making 
some previous inquiries and reconnoisance, and subsequent- 
ly found that their best rooms were all occupied chiefly by 
Frank travellers, who, like ourselves, had come here to take 
the next steamer for Smyrna. From them we learned that 
the boat was no longer expected on the tenth of the month, 
the day originally announced, and to be ready for which we 
had hastened our departure from Jerusalem. ‘The twentieth 
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of May was now published by the agents of this badly-man- 
aged line as the day when we might expect to leave Bey- 
rout. This would afford us, as we at first hoped, an oppor- 
tunity for making a rapid excursion to Damascus and Bal- 
bec, a part of my original plan. Damascus, however, we 
were soon informed, was surrounded by a sanatory cordon ; 
and some of our friends, who had attempted to visit it, arri- 
ved in Beyrout a day or two afterward, without having been 
able to approach within several miles of the object of their 
journey. Disorders had also broken out in the mountain 
districts towards Balbec, which rendered travelling unsafe. 
I was prevented from making a shorter excursion to Deir el 
Kamer, the residence of the emir of the Druses, by a bil- 
ious attack, which . experiencea tne night after my arrival 
at Beyrout, and by which I was confined during the re- 
mainder of my stay in Syria. 

Soon after our arrival, I visited the American missiona- 
ries at their residence among the gardens outside of the 
city. The general missionary meeting, to which I have 
already had occasion to refer, had just been closed, and 
three of its members had the previous day set out on an 
exploring expedition to Aleppo and other portions of North- 
ern Syria, for the purpose of selecting a proper theatre for 
the establishment of a new missionary station. Four young 
ministers and their wives, recently arrived from the Uni- 
ted States as a re-enforcement of the mission, I had the 
pleasure to meet on this occasion, and it was a happy and 
interesting hour that I spent with them. I looked upon this 
little, self-consecrated band with emotions never to be for- 
gotten. They were the élite of the youth of America; 
taught in her most approved institutions of learning, and 
well fitted to adorn the intelligent, bright circles they had 
left forever. Here I found them, in the ends of the earth, 
forming deliberate plans or making active preparations for 
penetrating the still more savage and desolate regions of 
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the interior, there to devote their lives to the work of preach- 
ing Christ to strangers and barbarians. It was a spectacle 
full of moral sublimity, and irresistibly affecting. May God 
accompany and sustain these humble, heroic messengers of 
the Gospel of his dear Son. 

The mission at Beyrout has been, more than most others, 
exposed to vicissitudes, and the recent interference of the 
great powers of Europe in the affairs of Syria has deranged 
its operations and overcast its prospects. Whatever may 
be the future history of this mission, it has already accom- 
plished a most important work in the dissemination of reli- 
gious knowledge, chiefly through the instrumentality of 
schools and the press, which has been extensively engaged 
in publishing works adapted to the wants and condition. of 
the population. Should political intrigues or unforeseen 
revolutions finally compel its withdrawment, a salutary and 
active influence will be left behind in the well-instructed 
pupils of the schools, the good books and tracts that have 
been disseminated, and in the strong impressions evidently 
made upon the fallen Christian churches ; influences from 
which it would not be extravagant to expect ultimate and 
permanent effects. The devoted and lamented Fisk was 
buried at: Beyrout, an early martyr in this holy cause. 

I had the good fortune to find at the American consul’s a 
package of letters from my friends in America, the first I 
had received since leaving Cairo, and also several numbers 
of the Christian Advocate and Journal. 

Our friends succeeded in obtaining for us during our 
stay an unfurnished house, very airy and comfortable, in 
the beautiful groves already mentioned, outside of the city. 
To this new residence I was barely able to ride upon a 
donkey, May 8. It was soon converted, under the good 
aanagement of Mrs. Catlitt, into an agreeable residence, 
where the twelve days of my indisposition, which, though 
not severe, confined me till the arrival of the steamer, were 
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as little irksome as occasional visits from my»countryinea 
and the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. C., could make them. 
Once I was able to ride out to the grove of pines, and I 
made one short excursion in a boat, without, however, de- 
riving any benefit from the exertion. These opportunities 
gave me some acquaintance with the city, the last object 
properly included in my now finished tour, of which I will 
very briefly record the results. 

Beyrout is built close to the sea, on the northern, perhaps 
I should, more properly, say the northeastern point of the 
promontory already described. It has really no harbour. 
Vessels anchor in front of the town, and there is an inden- 
tation of the shore, or narrow bay, a little east of the city, 
where some ships were moored. It is a mere open road- 
stead, however, quite unprotected, except against easterly 
winds by the towering heights of Mount Lebanon, which 
rise to an immense elevation just beyond the bay, and stretch 
in majesty along the coast towards the north. A little riv- 
er from Lebanon runs into the east side of this bay, where 
small vessels sometimes take refuge from northwest winds. 
There is also a sort of artificial harbour for small boats, which 
find security under an old pier bounding it on the north. I 
observed ancient columns wrought into this wharf before the 
town, and others outside of the walls. 

The streets of Beyrout are narrow, crooked, and dirty, 
though paved. ‘he houses are solid stone edifices, two 
and three stories high, and, seen in Syria, look very impo- 
sing. The city wall is also of substantial stone-work, but 
would be of no avail against artillery, playing upon it either 
from the sea or land side. The city is reputed to contain 
12,000 inhabitants, many of them wealthy for this part of 
the world. ‘Trade is mostly in the hands of native Chris- 
tian merchants. Beyrout derives its chief importance from 
being the port of Damascus, a rich, inland town, of more 
than 100,000 inhabitants. Silk is the article most largely 
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exported. It amounted, in 1836, to $600,000. This is 
chiefly the growth of Mount Lebanon, which in its highest, 
steepest regions, is cultivated with admirable industry by 
the independent, brave inhabitants. The most rocky and 
precipitous portions of the mountain are terraced with infi- 
nite labour and expense, and they constitute, perhaps, the 
most populous and thriving portion of Syria. Here the peo- 
ple have long enjoyed a measure of security and liberty un- 
known in other parts of the country, and security and free- 
dom have produced their natural fruits: industry, courage, 
and sturdy independence. 

Our house was in the midst of a mulberry orchard, and 
there were two or three cocooneries nearly under our win- 
dows. ‘They are frail, rude structures of reeds, without 
roofs, and only adapted to give the worms room to work, 
and shelter from night winds. There is little or no rain in 
the cocoon season. The mulberry-trees are planted very 
thick here, scarcely more than ten feet asunder. No other 
crop is sown upon the land, which is tilled by frequent 
ploughing, in order to produce an abundant and rich fo- 
liage. The trees are small and low, seldom exceeding 
a dozen feet in height. The leaves are gathered for the 
worms by cutting off the shoots of the current year, so that 
at the close of the harvest nothing is left but the body of 
the tree, quite bare of branches as well as leaves. They 
might be taken, at that season, for mere sapless trunks, but 
in the ensuing spring they put forth a surprising number of 
fresh shoots, far more vigorous, and clothed with a richer 
and more abundant foliage, than is ever produced by the or- 
dinary management. * 

The proprietors of these gardens appeared to bestow the 
most assiduous attention upon their business, and groups of 
people were commonly gathered about the frail tenements 
occupied by the greedy, short-lived reptiles, to which they 
look for the rewards of their industry. Whether from big- 
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otry or superstition, they were shy of strangers, and would 
not allow us to look into the cocooneries. These were 
Mohammedans. We met with no obstacles to satisfymg 
our curiosity in a subsequent visit to some establishments 
owned by Christians. The Arabs, as we were informed 
by persons acquainted with their manners, are not habitual- 
ly uncivil, but were prompted, in refusing us access to their 
premises, by their silly prejudice about the evil eye, of the 
influence of which the silkworms are thought to be pecu- 
liarly susceptible. 

These delightful gardens constitute not only the princi- 
pal attraction, but, as it seemed to me, the only agreeable 
feature of Beyrout. The houses, though few or none of 
them would be called elegant in Europe or America, are 
yet respectable in their dimensions and architecture ; and 
being built of white stone, or roughcast with a very white 
plaster, they contrast strikingly and beautifully with the 
deep verdure of the trees by which they are half concealed. 
Each stands in the midst of its separate garden, often an acre 
or more in area, and enclosed by a “ whited” wall or a hedge 
of prickly pears. From our lodgings on the high ground 
south of the city, the eye rested at once upon several hun- 
dred of these sequestered, suburban retreats, and it would 
be difficult for the imagination to conceive of a scene of 
more exquisite and tempting loveliness. This description 
is applicable to the large tract sloping down from the heights 
towards the bay, as well as to a portion of the plain that 
stretches out from the bay eastward to the base of Mount 
Lebanon. ‘Two rivers, the ancient Magoras, nearer the 
city, where a few small vessels were commonly at anchor, 
and the Lycus, the mouth of which was visible under the 
cliff of Lebanon, here standing out into the sea in the form 
of a towering promontory, wind through the well-cultivated 
plain, which they enrich with luxuriance and beauty. The 
view in this direction is bounded by Mount Lebanon, which 
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lifts up its glittering summits high into the region of the 
clouds, and presents to the eye, certainly, the noblest, sub- 
limest mountain scene that I ever gazed upon. The Swiss 
Alps attain to a greater elevation, and develop features of 
greater variety and amplitude, but at no point from which I 
have observed them do they present a single aspect so over- 
awing and magnificent. The mountain is composed of 
limestone, and it exhibits a vast proportion of white, or rath- 
er whitish, cliff. Indeed, the spectator upon the lower 
grounds sees hardly anything but bare, rugged masses of 
rock, though a glimpse is here and there obtained through 
the deep chasms that extend from the base to the top of the 
mountain, of gardens and vineyards, resting on numberless 
terraces, which rise one above another like the successive 
steps of a staircase, till they are literally lost sight of among 
the clouds. 

Were the observer transferred to the summit of Lebanon, 
the rocky slopes, I suppose, would be concealed from him, 
and he would only see these artificial plains covering the 
whole mountain side, which his new point of view would 
convert into a vast rural district, full of gardens and fruit- 
trees, and dotted with a multitude of populous villages. 
Only two or three of these were visible from our lodgings, 
and the situation of many others was occasionally indicated, 
more especially at an early hour in the morning, by columns 
of smoke. Here the hardy and brave mountaineers, though 
often overwhelmed by superior numbers, and visited in their 
aérial fastnesses with the desolating fury of Oriental war- 
fare, have generally been able to maintain some degree of 
independence and freedum, the nurse and bulwark of their 
industry and enterprise. The top of Lebanon is covered 
with perpetual snow, or, as it appeared from our position 
in the gardens, with ice as clear as crystal, which the 
beams of the sun, from 12 to 2 or 3 o’clock, converted into 
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a crown of glory. The entire summit of the mountain at 
that time of the day, was involved in a blaze of radiance. 

The cedars of Lebanon, which the frequent allusions of the 
inspired writers have invested with so many interesting as- 
sociations, are usually visited by travellers in making the 
exeursion to Balbec and Damascus. The principal grove 
is nearly three days’ travel from Beyrout, in a very elevated 
region of the mountain. In this remote and barely accessi- 
ble situation a few ancient trees remain, which, as described 
to me by a fellow-traveller, who saw them in the summer 
of 1839, are worthy representatives of the “ Cedars of Leb- 
anon” that flourished there in the days of Hiram and Solo- 
mon. ‘They have long since disappeared from the mount- 
ains wherever it was practicable to transport them to the 
seacoast. 

Beyrout, so far as can now be known, is not mentioned 
in the Holy Scriptures, though Tyre and Sidon, the other- 
great cities of Pheenicia, from the frequent allusions made 
to them by the historical and prophetic writers of the Old 
Testament, have come to be regarded almost» as Jewish 
towns. This circumstance is a sufficient proof of the great- 
er antiquity of those venerable marts of commerce, though 
Beyrout was an important place at the commencement of 
the Christian era. It soon after became celebrated for its 
schools of learning, and in the days of the Crusaders it 
was yet more celebrated as the seat of their military oper- 
ations, as well as for its considerable commerce. Latterly 
it has derived its importance from being the chief emporium 
of the meager trade of Syria, and to the Christian, and espe- 
cially to the American reader, from being the headquarters 
of an extensive and highly efficient mission. It is on this 
account that Beyrout and Mount Lebanon are regarded with 
a renovated and very peculiar interest; and that no portion 
of the earth, so little important on other accounts, attracts in 
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_ an equal degree the sympathies and prayers of many of the 
best and wisest men of the present age. 

Since the time of my visit, Beyrout and all the other 
towns of Phenicia have been bombarded, and partially de- 
molished, by the combined fleets of England and Austria. 
Syria has been rescued from the power of Mohammed Ahi, 
and restored to its ancient allegiance to the sultan of Tur- 
key ; and events are hastening to demonstrate whether the 
stern, appalling tyranny of the Egyptian dynasty, or the re- 
stored imbecility and corruptions of the Turkish, is most 
incompatible with the wellbeing of human society. 


CHAPTER XI. 
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On the 21st of May we proceeded from our comfortable 
lodgings, where I had been confined since the 9th instant, 
on board the Austrian steamboat Seri Pervas, bound from 
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Alexandria to Smyrna. Beside a company of fifteen or six- 
teen English and Americans, we had for our fellow-passen- 
gers nearly a hundred Orientals, chiefly Armenian and 
Greek pilgrims, on their return from Jerusalem, but with a 
considerable number of Turks. Among the latter was the 
cadi or chief judge of Jerusalem. The grand senior, as the 
acknowledged head of Islamism, is still allowed to appoint 
the judges who are accounted religious functionaries, in 
Syria as well as in Egypt, though his power for all other 
purposes has ceased many years ago. The cadi, who was 
a fine-looking old man with a most reverend beard, was now 
returning to Constantinople, accompanied by his harem of 
ten women, not one of whom appeared to be above five-and- 
twenty years old. ‘They were generally confined to a small 
after-cabin, from which, however, the extreme heat that 
prevailed from twelve to three or four o’clock usually com- 
pelled them to escape to the deck, where a sort of tent of 
sailcloth was prepared, to afford them shelter and conceal- 
ment. All their motions were guided and watched by an 
old eunuch, while the venerable cadi, who was seated on a 
carpet near the tent, and affected all the airs of apathy and 
indifference befitting a Turk of high degree, evidently kept 
a vigilant eye upon them, and frequently despatched the 
tawny Argus with messages of caution and reproof on the 
occurrence of a laugh or an audible word among his rather 
volatile and talkative family. In spite of all these precau- 
tions, the immured fair ones contrived to satisfy their curi- 
osity by gazing upon the strangers, and they were evidently 
no less willing to be seen ; for which purpose they occasion- 
ally found opportunities to expose their faces. 

The Armenians and Greeks slept in the open air upon 
deck, of which they occupied and completely filled every 
nook and corner, with the exception of an area four feet 
wide by perhaps twenty in length. This was guarded by 
a railing, and reserved for the use of the Franks; and here 
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it was that, by leaving the dinner-table earlier than the rest, 
er, at other times, by using great care not to come in col- 
lision or tread upon each other, we were able to get a little 
exercise by walking. As to the Orientals, they were hud- 
dled together lke sheep in a fold, and had no room to move 
a foot without the risk of stepping on a sleeping child, or on 
the outstretched limbs of those who were sitting or lying by 
them. ‘Their patience and cheerfulness during the five 
days of our voyage to Smyrna, under circumstances so lit- 
tle compatible with personal comfort, were truly admirable. 
All were grave and dignified in their deportment. I ob- 
served no boisterous merriment—no rudeness or horse-play 
—no quarrelling or excited conversation. Several of them 
spent a large portion of their time in playing at cards and 
other games, for which they manifested the utmost eager- 
ness. They carried their own provisions, which consisted 
chiefly of bread, preserved fruits, curds, and onions eaten 
raw. Some drank wine, but I saw no instance of intem- 
perance among them. 

The coast of Syria and Asia Minor usually presented 
nothing to the eye but a towering mountain wall of bare 
rock. The fertile lands, for which this country was always 
celebrated, are spread out in high, broad plains beyond this 
frowning barrier, or concealed in the deep valleys of the inte- 
rior. We touched at the celebrated Islands of Cyprus and 
Rhodes, and sailed close to Scio and some other places rich 
in classical and historical associations, but, being in quaran- 
tine, were denied the privilege of going on shore. At 
Cyprus we received the Turkish governor on board, a 
pacha in dignity, who took his position, with his outfit of 
carpet, cushions, &c., beside the cadi. As these distin- 
guished functionaries had half a dozen negro slaves in con- 
stant attendance, supplying them, at intervals of ten or fif- 
teen minutes, with pipes, coffee, sherbet, sweetmeats, &c., 
they contrived to occupy pretty fully at least half of our 
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scanty promenade, leaving us not much more room than 
was needed to stand upon. They were, however, polite 
and affable, and evidently wished to keep their servants out 
of our way, as far as could be compatible with their dignity 
and the indulgence of their appetites. Much dissatisfaction 
was manifested at these aristocratic encroachments on the 
comfort and dignity of freeborn Americans and Britons, and 
there was a good deal of grumbling, as was to be expected, 
when sea-sickness concurred with so many other annoyan- 
ces in irritating the Anglo-Saxon bile. We got at least 
partially indemnified for the extra discomforts of our situ 
ation by the favourable opportunity we enjoyed for observ 
ing Oriental manners and character, and for making an ac 
quaintance, such as it was, with the two great men. The 
captain of the steamer was polite, and, as far as circum 
stances permitted, attentive to all our wants. 

We anchored in the magnificent bay of Smyrna, about 
half a mile from the city, on the 25th of May, a little after 
dark. I indulged in many agreeable anticipations of spend- 
ing a few days in this most beautiful and renowned of the 
cities of Asia Minor. Beside the historical and sacred as- 
sociations which make Smyrna one of the most interesting 
of Oriental towns, here was a company of American mis- 
sionaries, with whom, though personally a stranger to them 
all, I felt sure of enjoying happy hours of pure, delightful 
intercourse. These bright illusions were rudely chased 
away on the return of morning, by the appalling announce- 
ment made by a bevy of the health police, that we were 
condemned to a fifteen days’ quarantine. The order to this 
effect had just arrived from Constantinople, and we were to 
be the first victims. Such a spectacle of saddened coun- 
tenances—an hour so given up to despondency and grum- 
bling—I do not remember to have witnessed. © Sure I am 
that the Grand Turk has seldom had more ample justice 
done him, at least in his own dominions, as an unlettered 
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stupid, barbarous tyrant. All, however, was of no avail, 
and the yellow flag—a signal to the whole world that we 
were freighted with infection and plague—was hung out 
upon the topmost mast. 

The first ten days of this unexpected durance we obtain- 
ed permission to pass on board the Seri Pervas, and her 
very gentlemanly commander did his utmost to make us 
comfortable and happy. Our Oriental fellow-passengers 
were sent to the lazaretto on shore, and the broad deck, 
cleared of encumbrances and filth, afforded airy and agree- 
able room for exercise and recreation. We had a fine view 
of the magnificent city, looking down upon us from the slope 
of the mountain, itself overlooked by the towering acropolis, 
whose origin history or tradition assigns to the age of Alex- 
ander the Great. We were surrounded by an immense fleet 
of ships of war, composed of the squadrons of England, 
Austria, Russia, Turkey, and the little kingdom of Greece, 
whose thronged decks and beautiful nautical evolutions af- 
forded no little amusement; while the roar of their heavy 
artillery, morning and evening, tended still farther to enli- 
ven the scene. The birthdays of King Otho and the Em- 
peror of Austria occurred during our detention here, which 
were celebrated with the utmost magnificence, not only by . 
the discharge of artillery, but by a beautiful and unique dis- 
play of gay flags, which were exhibited by thousands from 
the masts and all parts of the rigging of the several squad- 
rons. The Turkish ships and the batteries upon the shore 
took part in the imposing pageant, and fired salutes in hon- 
our of the King of Greece. 

On the 4th of June we were compelled to leave the 
steamer, which sailed on her regular trip to Alexandria, and 
take up our quarters in some vile old houses close to the 
seashore, a mile or more below the city. Here we were 
visited by the Rev. Mr. Temple and lady, as we had been 
while on board by him and the other missionaries; who 
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furnished us with European and American papers. We 
were, of course, prohibited from contact, or a near approach 
to our friends, but it was gratifying to see them, and hold 
such converse as we might under the watchful supervision 
of our keepers. 

Our quarantine expired on the 9th of June, when, after 
spending some hours in visiting the city, we took passage 
in the steamboat Crescent, which was to sail at 5 o’clock 
P.M. for Constantinople. At 4 o’clock we received intel- 
ligence from the shore that the plague had made its appear- 
ance in a village three miles from Smyrna. Two physi- 
cians had been sent out to examine and report upon the 
case, and should they decide it to be plague, we must pro- 
ceed to Constantinople with foul papers, and undergo there 
another quarantine of twenty-five or thirty days. Dismay 
was depicted on every countenance at the receipt of this 
unlooked-for intelligence. We were just in the midst of mu- 
tual congratulations on having escaped from our vile, filthy 
prison. The poor pilgrims, our former fellow-travellers, 
who were to proceed with us on the voyage, had suffered 
grievously in the foul lazaretto, where they were obliged 
to sleep upon the ground, many of them without covering, 
and half famished -for want of food; and now we had the 
prospect of encountering similar or greater annoyances at 
Constantinople after a sail of thirty-six hours. The heart- 
stricken Orientals shrunk away in silence at the announce- 
ment, and for several hours scarcely moved a limb or utter- 
ed a word, while the Franks paced the deck with heavy, 
lengthened steps, arguing und grumbling meantime, as their 
custom is, with a moody, determined air. At 9 o’clock we 
were happily relieved by the appearance of the proper offi- 
cer with a clean bill, and were soon under way for Stam- 
boul. 

We dropped our anchor in the Golden Horn at 8 o’clock 
on the morning of the 11th of June, and I took lodgings, in 
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company with some American fellow-travellers, at one of 
the hotels frequented by Franks in Pera, the Christian or 
Frank quarter of Constantinople. The day and evening 
were spent in some short excursions into this great city, 
and in delightful intercourse with the American missiona- 
ries, who are labouring here with characteristic zeal and 
fidelity, and with the most encouraging omens, chiefly for the 
benefit of the Armenians. I went to bed with a fever, and 
though not violently ill, was confined during the eight sub- 
sequent days. After a second night spent in the filthy, com- 
fortless room which had fallen to my lot in the hotel, I re- 
moved to the residence of the Rev. Mr. Hamlin, where I 
received from him and his excellent lady, not only all th» 
attentions which my situation required, but all that Chris- 
tian hospitality and the most delicate and devoted friendship 
could bestow. I was happy to recognise in Mrs. Hamlin 
the sister of one of my earliest and most highly respected 
friends.* I had seen her, then a child, fifteen years be- 
fore, at the house of her venerable father} in my native state, 
and had known nothing of her subsequent history until I re- 
ceived a cordial welcome to her home in this remote part 
of the world. 

I spent a week, after my recovery, in seeing Constantino- 
ple and its neighbourhood, usually accompanied, and. much 
assisted in my objects, by Mr. Hamlin. It was not without 
lively regret that I bade adieu to my endeared friends, and to 
this mosts plendid of cities, “ beautiful for situation” above 
all L have seen in any part of the world, and embarked, June 
29th, in the Ferdinando Secondo, for Vienna. Mr. and Mrs. 
Catlitt and Professor Moore were again my fellow-voyagers. 
Nearly every nation in Europe was represented at our long 
and crowded table, and the decks were thronged with a 
motley company of Turks, Armenians, Jews, Giceks, Ser- 


* The Rev. Samuel C. Jackson, of Andover, Massachusetts 
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vians, &c., on their way to the various towns on the Danube. 
The 30th of June, which we spent on the Black Sea, was 
rainy, and its dark waters were so much agitated by a wind 
of no great violence, that everybody became sick. We 
were glad to find smoother navigation in one of the mouths 
of the Danube, at half past 2 o’clock P.M., July Ist. The 
four outlets of this great river find their way to the Euxine 
through vast savannas, which seemed to be exactly on a 
level with the water, and they were covered with tall, rank 
grass as far as the eye could reach. For the eight or nine 
following days, one shore was usually formed of higher 
ground, which rose, in the distance, into hills and even mount- 
ains; and the other of immense plains, usually adapted to 
pasturage, but often so low as to be extensively flooded by 
the river. This is the proper domain of intermittents and 
agues ; and, judging from the pale faces which we saw in 
the rarely-occurring towns and villages scattered along the 
banks, the vast swamps of the Mississippi are not half 
so fruitful in causes of malignant diseases. Upon the whole, 
this voyage up the Danube is likely to be remembered by 
the traveller, as combining nearly all possible sources of 
discomfort. 
The river, often more than a mile in breadth, and flowing 
with a rapid current, is always very shallow, and so turbid 
as to conceal the bottom, though it may be only two or three 
fect deep. ‘The steamers are little better than flat-bottomed 
boats, propelled with feeble engines, at an average rate of, 
perhaps, three miles an hour. ‘Their motion is, of course, 
unsteady and disagreeable. They are low and confined, 
and encumbered everywhere with merchandise: foul bales 
of wool, huge packages of dried hides, &c. Deck, cabin, 
table, attendants, everybody and everything, are barbarous- 
ly unclean, and at night we were at liberty to sleep as well 
as we could upon cots sixteen inches wide by five feet in 
length, arranged side by side very closely around a cabin 
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always rife with vermin and vocal with swarms of mosche- 
toes. The temperature during the day varied from 90 to 
100 degrees of Fahrenheit, and it was not much lower in 
our crowded cabin at night. 

We were honoured, during the first eight or ten days of 
our voyage, with the company of a Turkish military govern- 
or, who was returning from Constantinople to his station 
up the Danube. This dignitary was a fine specimen of the 
semi-barbarous, half-civilized class of Turks, which has 
sprung up under the reforms of the late grand sultan, and 
he was on that account an object of uncommon interest. 
Like nearly all of the high officers of the army and court, 
he wore the dress and affected the manners of the Franks. 
He slept in the cabin with the other passengers, drank wine 
freely, and ate at the public table, unlike all other Turks 
with whom I had become acquainted. It was evident, from 
his manner, that he regarded his ability to use a knife and 
fork as no mean accomplishment, though he certainly wield- 
ed these implements in a very awkward manner, grasp- 
ing them as vigorously as he would do his cimeter in a 
charge of cavalry. This useless waste of energy of course 
rendered him more obnoxious to the oppressive heat, from 
which he did not hesitate to seek relief by pulling off his 
coat, and sitting at the table with a company of ladies as 
well as gentlemen, in his shining calico shirt and red tar- 
pouch, the only article of the national dress which he re- 
tained. Upon the whole, these Europeanized Orientals cut 
but a poor figure in their new character, and one constantly 
regrets the disuse of the picturesque and venerable costume 
which gives to the Turk an air of so much grace and dig- 
nity. Whether through the fault of the tailors, or some pe- 
culiarity of figure, their Frank clothes never fit them well. 
The coat recoils violently from all contact with the shoul- 
ders and breast, and it gizds the waist like a tournaquet ; 
while the ill-adjusted pantaloons usually compress the thighs 
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very tightly, and hang like bags below the knee. It was 
painfully amusing to observe the attempts of our affable and 
distinguished co-voyager to sit upon a chair. He constant- 
ly betrayed the unrest and awkwardness of a green candi- 
date for modish accomplishments under the hands of a pos- 
ture-master. He was plainly ata loss to know what to do 
with his feet and hands, and if anything diverted his atten- 
tion but for a moment from the pext he was trying to act, his 
ill-trained muscles spontaneously revolted against the bond- 
age of fashion, and he found himself fairly perched on his 
crossed legs like any other Turk. 

We had another interesting fellow-passenger in the per- 
son of a young Circassian lady, who was on her way to 
complete the domestic felicity of the Governor of Widdin. 
Feeling the want of an additional wife, that dignitary had 
commissioned an aged female confidante to make the pur- 
chase of one in the market of Constantinople. 25,000 pias- 
ters were the price paid, and a very liberal sum was also laid 
out in jewelry and other bridal ornaments. The aged and 
respectable-appearing duenna to whom this delicate transac- 
tion had been intrusted, an Ethiopian eunuch, and a black 
female slave, constituted the retinue of the fortunate bride 
Fortunate she esteemed herself, and took much pains to 
impress the ladies of our party with a proper sense of the 
brilliant prospects of dignity and splendour that were but 
just before her. The poor eunuch found his office to be 
one of perplexity as well as honour, and he complained bit- 
terly of the turbulence and presumption of his costly charge, 
who quite refused to be restrained by his advice, and even 
inflicted the indignity of a blow upon him in a paroxysm of 
passion. For two or three days she was violently ill of a 
fever; a circumstance which not only filled the attendants 
with alarm, but excited the lively sympathy of the Frank 
passengers. The poor Ethiopian, who seemed to regard 
himself as specially responsible for the safe conveyance of 
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his precious charge to Widdin, manifested great anxiety, 
and sought for medical advice among the ladies. He had 
dosed the patient with an abundance of ripe cherries with- 
out any good effect, and was at a loss how to proceed any 
farther in the treatment of the case. 

From the ninth to the twentieth of July we performed 
quarantine at Orsova, a small town romantically situated just 
within the Austrian territories, upon the bank of the Danube, 
and in the midst of the Carpathian Mountains. Here I was 
strongly threatened with an attack of fever, of which, in- 
deed, I had felt the growing symptoms ever since leaving 
Constantinople. A dose of calomel, the only remedy with- 
in my reach, unfortunately produced salivation, but it check- 
ed, for the time, the coming disease. 

A little above Orsova occur the celebrated passes of the 
Danube through the Carpathian range, certainly among the 
grandest and boldest scenes which nature anywhere offers 
to the view of the traveller. ‘The vestiges of the ancient 
Roman road, on the Servian side of the Danube, many miles 
of which was a mere platform, overhanging the river, and 
resting upon beams mortised into the face of the perpendic- 
ular cliff, and the hardly less gigantic works of the new 
road on the Hungarian bank, along which we proceed to 
take the steamer above the passes, excited our admiration 

-to an almost equal degree. 

It was at Orsova that I first heard the music of the 
« church-going bell,” with emotions never to be forgotten. 
As a drawback upon the pleasure I felt on again setting 
my foot in a Christian country, a large concourse of gayly- 
attired peasants were engaged in dancing at the church 
door after the Sunday service. Three days afterward, at 
Mohocs, I came upon a company of people doing homage 
before a group of images, designed to represent the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, mounted upon three gilded Corinth- 
ian columns. At the next corner of the street was an 
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equally saered and grotesque statue of the Virgin, clad in a 
gaudy, gilt petticoat, and winter shawl, with a baby in her 
arms, all overspread with a huge umbrella. Such is the 
Christianity that saluted us on the confines of Christen- 
dom. And yet I felt that it was delightful to be once more 
in a Christian land. 

We spent one interesting day in visiting Belgrade and 
Semlin, at the mouth of the Save, where the boat stopped 
for freight and passengers. From hence to Pest we had 
the company of a number of young Hungarian gentlemen 
and noblemen. They were affable, intelligent, reckless 
fellows, who contrived to keep up a continual uproar of fun 
and frolic: An English traveller says of these people, 
“they spit almost as bad as the Americans.” I should say 
something worse; and they smoke incessantly. I saw 
‘ladies’ cigars for sale” inscribed over the shop doors in 
Pest, where we stopped four days. This is one of the most 
beautiful and least-known cities in Europe. 

We reached Vienna on the first day of August, where I 
at once sunk under the disease which had preyed upon me 
for several weeks, but now took a form of such violence 
and malignity as left for a time only the slightest prospect 
of my recovery. For a week I was partially deranged, and 
have little recollection of anything that transpired, beyond 
the visits of my skilful physician, Dr. M‘Carty, and the kind 
attentions of my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Catlitt. Through 
the blessing of God upon their efforts, I passed safely 
through the crisis of the disease, and was able on the 
tenth instant, to be removed to Grinsing, a healthy village 
five miles from Vienna, where lodgings had been procu- 
red for me by the Rev. Mr. Shauffler, a missionary of the 
American Board at Constantinople, but for some time en- 
gaged in Vienna in publishing his translation of the Bible 
into Hebrew-Spanish. Mr. 8S. had visited me daily in the 
city, after hearing of my being there ill, and both he and 
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Mrs. Shaufiler now devoted much of their time to me, and 
did everything in their power to promote my convalescence. 
I look back to the warm sympathy and unwearied kindness- 
es extended to me by these excellent friends and admirable 
missionaries, and to the delightful hours of social and Chris- 
tian intercourse enjoyed in their company, with feelings 
which I am quite unable to describe. I thankfully acknowl- 
edge the goodness of God in providing for my welfare and 
comfort in a time of so much need; nor ought I to forget 
to mention the kindness of the worthy and highly-respect- 
able family of Mr. Huzer, the Austrian gentleman in whose 
house I lodged while at Grinsing. 

I left Vienna in an Austrian diligence on the first day of . 
September, poorly able to bear the fatigues of this mode of 
travelling, but hoping to derive benefit from a short resi- 
dence in the more healthy air of Switzerland. My disease 
returned in the form of an intermittent on the second night 
of my journey, which I, however, prosecuted without any 
interruption to Munich. After resting three days in that 
beautiful city, I proceeded, by Constance, Zurich, and Basle, 
to Paris. My eagerness to embark for the United States, 
which was a good deal increased by the unpromising state 
of my health, had led to the abandonment of my purpose 
of stopping in Switzerland. ‘Three days of repose in the 
French capital, where I arrived so much exhausted as to 
require the aid of two men in reaching my apartment in the 
hotel, prepared me to proceed to England. We crossed the 
Channel in a violent storm, as had been my fortune before, 
six out of the seven times that I had made this short but 
most disagreeable of voyages. The concurrence of des- 
perate sea-sickness with a violent ague of three hours’ dura- 
tion left me quite prostrate, and I was confined to my bed 
eight days after reaching London. It was on the fourth 
day of October that I embarked for Boston in the steamship 
Acadia. 1 was agreeably surprised, upon going on board 
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to meet with my friend Professor Moors. with whom [ had 
last parted at Vienna. He was my fellew-sufferer in one 
of the roughest voyages, and, at that time, the shortest, 
ever made across the Atlantic. 


THE END. 


Pai cs ena nas eoead. 
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